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DISSERTA TION THE EIGHTH. 
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QBSERVATIONS ON THE ‘MANNER OF RENDERING - 

SOME WORDS, TO WHICH THERE ARE NOT ANY 

THAT PERFECTLY GORRESPOND IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES, _ 45 


Ir was obsetved in a former Dissertation’, that 
there are words in the language of every people, 
which are not capable of being translated into that 
of any other people who have not a perfect con- 
formity with them in those customs or sentiments 
which have given rise to those words. ‘The terms 
comprehended under this remark, may be distributed 
into three classes. ‘The first is, of weights, mea- 
sures and coins: the second of rites, sects, and fes- 
_tivals : the third of dress, judicatories, and offices. 
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Weights; Measures, and Coins. 


As to the first class, it is evident that there is no- 
thing wherein nations, especially such as are dis- 
tant from one another in time and place, more fre- 
quently differ, than in the measures and coins, which — 
law or custom has established among them. Under 
coins I shall here include weights ; because it was 
chiefly by weight that money was anciently distin- 
guished. As commonly, in every country, the peo- 
ple have names only for their own, it is often neces- 
sary, in the translation of ancient and foreign books, 
to adopt their peculiar names, and by mentioning in 
the margin the equivalent in our own money, mea- 
sures, and weights, to supply the reader with the 
proper information. This method has accordingly 
been, often, though not always, taken by the trans- 
lators of holy writ. Into the common version of the 
Old Testament, several Oriental, and other foreign, 
names, have been admitted, which ate explained in 
the margin. Hence we have shekel, ephah, bath, 
homer, cor, and some others. This, however (for » 
what reason I know not), has not been attempted in 
the New Testament. Instead of it, one or other of 


these 
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these two methods has been taken: either some 
name of our own, supposed to be equivalent, or at 
least not striftly confined, by use; to a precise mean- 
ing, is adopted, such as pound, penny, farthing, bu- 
‘shel, firkin ; or (which is the only other method 
ever used by our translators) some general expres- 
sion is employed ; as, a piece of money, a piece of 
siloer, tribute money, a measure, and the like. 
These are three ways, every one of which has some 
advantages, and some disadvantages, and is, in somié 
cases, the most eligible, and not in others. 

One Monsieur le Cene, a French writer, who; 
* in the end of the last century, wrote what he called; 

a Preje& for a new Translation of the Bible into 
French, has recommended a fourth method, which 
is, to give in the version the exact value expressed 
in the. money, or measures, of the country into 
whose language the version is mades The anony- 
mous author of an Essay, in English, for a new 
translation, has adopted this idea ; or rather; with- 
out naming Le Cene, has turned into English, and 
transferred to our use, all those remarks of the 
Frenchman, which he accounted applicable to the 
English version. This fourth method, though much 
approved by some, on account of its supposed per- 
Spicuity, is, in my judgment, the worst of them all, 
nor do I know a single instance wherein I could’ sdy 
“that it ought to be adopted *. | 

5 A 2 § 2. 
2 Till I read it lately in Dr. Geddes’ Profpectus, I did not know 


that Le Cene had published a version of the Scriptures. The 
attens 
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§ 2. Bur, before I enter:ion the discussion of 
‘these methods, it is proper here to premise that, as 
to measures, the inquiry may well be confined to 
those called measures of capacity. The smaller 
length measures havé originally, in-every. country, 
been borrowed from some of the proportions which 
take place in the human body. . Hence znch,: hand- 
breadth, span, fcot, cubit. The larger measures, 
pace, furlong, mile, are but multiples of the less. 
Now, as there is not an exact uniformity of mea- 
sure in the parts of individuals, it would naturally 
follow, that different nations would establish, for 
themselves, standard measures, not much «different 
from those of others, nor yet entirely the samesAnd 
this is what, in such measures, has actually happen- 
ed. _ When any of them, therefore, is mentioned, we 
know the measure nearly, but cannot know it ac- 
curately, till we are informed of what nation it is 
the inch, span, foot, cubit, &c. The names have, 
by use, acquired a latitude and a currency in these . 

_ different 


tive reader will perceive that the criticisms which follow, in 
relation to him, do not refer to that translation, which I never 
saw, but solely to his plan. If chis version be conformable to 
his own rules, it is certainly a curiosity of its kind. But that 
cannot be; otherwise the learned Doétor, though | not pro- 
fuse in its praise, would not, on some points, have spoken ! fo 
favourably as he has done. Could he have said, for instance, 
that he is very seldom biassed by party-prejudices? If Le 
Cene was faultless on this article, much may be said to exculs 
pate Beza. Their parties were different, but their error was- 
~ the same. See Diss’ X. i Vi $13. 
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different applications.. ».As to superficial measure, we 
know it.is reckoned.no otherwise than by the square 
of the Jong measure. Whereas, the, cubical form, 
not answering, so well in practice to the mensuration 
of solids, the standards for them haye generally 
been fixed, without any regard to measures of length 
or surface.) It is with these alone therefore that we 
are her garam. | 
vise 3. Now, the best way of determining. our 
fet properly, among the different methods of 
translating < above mentioned, is by attending to the 
scope of the passages wherein the mention of money 
and ,measures is introduced... First, then, it some- 
times happens, that.accuracy, in regard to the value 
of these, is of importance to the sense. _ Secondly, 
it sometimes happens, that the value of the coin, or 
the capacity of the measure, is of no consequence 
to the import of the passage. Thirdly, it happens 
also, sometimes, that though the real value of the 
coin, or the capacity of the measure, does not affect 
the sense of the passage, the comparative value of 
the. different articles mentioned, is of some mo- 
ament for the better understanding of what is said. 
" Let us consider what methods suit best the several 
cases now mentioned, 


»§ 4. First, 1 observed that accuracy, in re- 
gard to the value of the measures or coins mention- 
ed, is sometimes of importance to the sense. When 
this is the case, and when we have no word exattly 

A3 , corre- 
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corresponding in import to the original ‘term, that 
term ought to be retained in the version, and ex- 
plained in the margin, according to the first method | 
taken notice of. An instance, where the knowledge 
both of the capacity of the measure and of the value 
of the coin, are essential to the sense, we have,’ in 
that public ery, Kok oITs Spverouss 8, 3. which our tran- 
slators render, a measure of wheat for a penny. it 
is evidently the intention of the writer to inform us 
of the rate of this necessary article, as a charaéteris- 
tic of the time whereof he is speaking. But our 
version not only gives no information on this head, 

but has not even the appearance of giving any, which 
the word chenix would have had, even to those 
who did not understand it. But to say 4 measure, 
without saying what measure, is to say just nothing 
atall* “Phe word penny, here, is ve exception- 
able, being used indefinitely, insomuch that the a 
mount of the declaration is, a certain quantity of 
wheat for a certain quantity Of 3 money. This sug- 
gests no idéa of either dearth or plenty ; ; and can be . 
charaéteristical of no time, as it holds equally of eve- 
ry time. In this case, the original term, notwith- 
standing its harshness, ought to be retained in the 
text, and explained in the margin. Again, it was, 
doubtless, the intention of the, sacred penman, to 
acquaint us at how low a price our Saviour was sold 
by his treacherous disciple, when he informs us *, 
that the chief priests agrecal to give Judas Tpcnoyt ce 


3 Rev, vi. 6. é Matth. XXVi. 15. 
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ae In like manner, when the Evangelist 
mentioned * the indignant observation of Judas, that 
_ the ointment, wherewith our Lord’s feet were anoint- 
ed, might have been sold for more than rpaxocseuy 
Onvocplcay it was, doubtless, his view to acquaint us 
with the value of the gift. Once more, when Phi- 
lip remarked to. our Lord, who had, proposed to 
feed the multitude in the desert °, duaxociey Syvecgtewy 
aero, two hundred pennyworth of bread, as it runs 
in the common version, zs not sufficient for them, that 
every one of themmay take a little, it was the design 
of the historian to supply us with a kind of criterion 
for computing the number of the people present. 
But this could be no criterion, unless we. knew the 
value of the Sivapiv. 

6 ies ote say those modern correétors, ‘ in 
‘the examples above mentioned, when the know- 
‘ ledge of the value of the coin, and the capacity of 
‘the measure, is of importance to the sense, no 
‘ method can be equal, in point of perspicuity, to 
* that recommended by us, whereby both are reduc-. 
‘ ed to an equivalent, in the monies and measures of 
‘the country. Thus, the first passage quoted would 
‘be rendered, A measure of wheat, capable of sup- 
‘ porting u man for one day,’ for thus Le Cene pro- 
poses to translate yomé, ‘for seven pence halfpenny.’ 
© The second, The chief priests covenanted with Ju- 
« das for' three pounds fifteen shillings sterling. The 

AA. ‘ third, 


5 John, xii. ¢. 6 John, vi. 7. 
) 5 ' 7 


a 
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‘third, W hy was not this ointment sold for nine 

“pounds seven shillings and ste pence? And the 
‘fourth, Stix pounds five shillings would not acsigaed 
© bread suffisiet ‘ 

‘The exceptions against this method are many. In 
the first place, ‘it is a mere comment, and no'transla- 
tign. Considered as a comment, it may be good ; 
but that must be egregiously wrong as a version, 
which represents an author as speaking of what he 
knew nothing about, nay, of what had no existence 
in his time, And such, surely, is the case with our 
sterling money, which an interpretation of this sort 
would represent as the current coin of Judea in the 
time of our Saviour. Nothing ought ‘to be intro- 
duced by the translator, from which the English 
reader may fairly deduce a false conclusion, in re- 
gard to the manners and customs of the time. Be- 
sides, as the comparative value of their, money ahd 
measures with ours‘is not founded on the clearest 
evidence, is it proper to give a questionable point 

the sanction, as it were, of inspiration? Add to all 
this, that no method can be devised, which would, 
“more effectually than this, destroy the native simpli- 
city and energy of the expression. What is expres. 
‘sed in round numbers, in the original, is, with an 
absurd minuteness, reduced to fractions in the ver- 
sion. Nothing can be more natural than the ex- 
pression, Two hundred denarit would not purchase 
bread enough to afford every one of them a little, 
This is spoken like one who makes a shrewd guess 
from what he sees. Whereas, nothing can be more 

unna- 
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gnnatural than, in such a case, to descend. to frac. 
- Sonal parts, andsay, Six pounds five shillings would 
mot purchase This is what nobody:-would have 
said, that had not previously made the computation. 
Just so, the round: sum of ‘three hundred: denarii 
might very naturally be conjectured, by one present, 
to be about the value of the ointment. But; for one 
~ to go so nearly to work as to'say; Nine pownds seven 
shillings and-sixpence might have been gotten for this 
liquor, would direétly suggest to the hearers, that 

he had weighed it, and computed its value at so 

mucha pound. There is this last additional absur- 

dity in the last example, that it is said, erovew, more 
than: consequently, it is Mentioned,’ not a8 the ex- 

a& account, but asa plausible conjecture, rather un- 

der thani above the price... But does any body, in 

tures, descend to fraétional parts ? 

i ov ' - 

§ 6. Now, if this method would sucéceed so ill; 
jn the first of the three cases mentioned, it will be 
found to answer still worse in the other two, where 
Jittle depends ‘on the knowledse of the value. In 
the second, I may say; nothing depends on it. Now, 
there are ‘several passages, Wherein coins and mea- 
‘sures are mentioned, in which the value of the coin, 
‘or the capacity of the measure, is of no conceivable 
‘consequence to the import of the passage. In this 
case, either the second or the third method, above 
specified, is preferable to the introduction of a fo- 
reign term, not used in other places of the version, 

and 
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_ and. nowaynecessary to the sense. . But let it be — 
observed. of the second method, that I am;never. for 
using |such names of coins and measures as are pe- 
culiarly: modern, or European, and not applied to 
the money and measures of ancient and Oriental 
countries; for such terms always suggest-the notion 
of a-coincidence with us, in. things wherein there 
was actually no coincidence. ~ 
We read in the common version’, N sehen do 
men light a candle and put wt under a laddeol, 3 UFO TOV 
peodcov, but -on a candlestick... Every person must 
be sensible, that the size of the: measure is of no'con- 
sequence here to the sense: the intention being sole- — 
ly to signify, that a light is brought, not to be co- 
vered up, but to be placed where it may be of use 
in lighting the household. The general term  corn- 
measure, perfetly answers the author’s purpose in 
this place ; and as nowhere, but in the expression 
of this very sentiment, does the word jzodi@- occur 
in the Gospels, there is no reason for adopting it. 
The term bushel serves well. enough for conveying 
the import of the sentiment ; but as it indireGlly sug- 
gests an untruth, namely, the ancient use of that 
measure in Judea, it is evidently improper. For an 
example in money, our Lord says, when the Pha- 
risees interrogated him about the lawfulness of pay- 
ing the tribute imposed by their conquerors *, Ex:- 
Saikcere jeoe Syvepioyy rendered in the common version, 
shew me a penny, the sequel evinces that it was of 
no 


7 Matth. v. 15. 8 Lnke, xx. 24, 
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no importance what the value of the money.was; the 

argument is affected solely by the figure and.inscrip- 


-fion omit, And: if,)ineno other place of.the Gos- 


pels, the value of:that» coinyhad affected the sense 
more than it.does:Here;::it might. have;;been zender- 
ed: by the .general-phrase -piece-of moneri . Now let 
us:see; how! Le| Cene’s method: does with those, two 
‘examples, »In:the first. he’ would -say, Neither do 
men light a candle to put tt:under a measure which 
contains about @ pint less than, a peck. . Or, accord- 
ang to the manner which’ he sometimes adopts, con- 
taming such a-precise number of eggs {1 do not re- 
colle& how many); would not this particularity. in 
fixing the capacity of the measure, but too manifest- 
ly convey the.insinuation:that' there would be no- 
thing strange or improper in men’s putting a lighted 
candle under any other measure larger or smaller 
than that whereof the capacity is, as a matter of 


/principal moment, so nicely ascertained ?).A strange 
sway this of rendering Scripture perspicuous ? 


Nor does it answer better. in coins than in mea- 
sures. When our Lord said, Exvagéars yor Snvacpiory 
the very words imply that it was a single piece he 


-wanted to see ;) and. what follows. supplies us ‘with 


the reason. But how does this' suit Le Cene’s mode 


of reduction ? Show me sevenpence halfpenny. Have 
‘we any such piece? The very demand must, to an 


English reader, appear capricious, and the money 
asked could not be presented otherwise than in dif- 
ferent pieces, if not in different kinds, It is added, 
Whose image and superscription hath it? 1s this a 

ques: 
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- question which any: mam! would ‘put, Whose-amage 
and-siipéerséription hath;seogn| perce: kalfpenny.? $ But 
thereomiay have been formerly: seadx pence halft 
penny preces}though|weihave:none now.’ Be it'so. 
Stillgais 4p4s/unsuitable to have:the:head!andinscrip- 
tibnvef'a Roman emperor on-what-must, ftom! the 
deadaidadeiy behihddtstoodsts) be) Britikhsicobe, 
they oupht, for the sake! of :¢onsistency,® and «for 
making" the transformation‘of the money complete, 
46 render the reply to the aforesaid question, George's 
instead Iof sCesar's. df this bé not: translating into 
English, it! is: perhaps superior 5 it sis what some 
‘snddernscall Hnelishing, making: Englishy or doing 
into “Baglish 3iforallsthese’ ‘expressions are used. 
‘Poeris done ii this: manner /are” sometimes more 


—: coeitied imitations Ht 10 spaatie gags 
2 2 Hi2 tO "= i VESS DEE BST i F hams g tr 1H? 
» BRE Aistinwin a third case that occurs in the 


-@uapeld with respeét to’ money and measures, which 

is when the'value’of the coin, or the capacity of the 
‘measure mentioned; doés not, but: the comiparative 
-value of the articles specified, does} affeét'the.sense. 
©Ofthis, kind some of our Lord’s parables furnish*us 
‘wwith°exéellent examples, ' Such is the parable of the 
“pounds... I shall here give as much of it as-is ne- 
“eessary for my present purpose, ‘first. in’ the vulgar 

translation, then'in Le:Cene’s manner. 13.) He cal- 
led his ten servants, and delivered them ten pounds, 
and satd unto them; Occupy till I conte.’ 16.» The 
eBODIM x INS, ak - jirst 


9 Luke, xix, 13, &e.’ 
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sats came; saying, — thy. pound hath gained ten 
pounds, and. he said unto..him, Well, thou good ser 
vant: because thou hast been faithful in a very titile, 
have thou, anthority over. tew cities... And,the,second 
came, saying, Lord, thy pound hath, gained. fice 
pounds. -And he said likewise to him, Be, thou also 
over five. cities. Nothing can be more, manifest 
- than that itis of no consequence to the meaning and 
design of this brief narration, what the.-value..of 
the pound was, great or little. _ Let it suffice that it 
here “represents the whole of what ‘we: receive from 
ourCreatorto. be laid out jin this. service...In the 
accounts,{returned, by the servants, we see the dif- 
ferent improvements. which, different men-make, of 
the gifts of heaven; and inthe recompences bestow- 
ed, we, shave. their proportional rewards. . But these 
depend entirely on the numbers mentioned, and are 
* the same, whatever be the ‘value of the money, (J 
shall now, in. reducing them to. our standard, fol- 
low the rates assigned on. the margin.of the English 
Bible. . Ducats, jso often mentioned by Le -Cene,’ are 
no better. known tothe generality of our people, iia. 
talents or min@.are.. Whether the rate of conver- 
sion I have adopted be!just or not, is of no.conse- 
quence. - I shall therefore take it for granted, that it 
ds just. . The. different opinions of the comparative 
walue. of their money and ours, nowise affect the ar- 
gument.., The objections are against the reduGion 
from the. one /species to ‘the other, not against the 
tule of reducing. 

The foregoing verses so rendered will run thus: 

til tnakie 
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He called his ten seroants, and delivered them thirty+ 
one pounds five shillings sterling, and said, Occupy 
till I come. The first came, saying, Lord, thy three 
pounds two shillings and sixpence, have gained thirty 
one pounds five shillings ; and he said'to him, Well, 
- thou good servant, because thow hast been faithful 
in a eery little, have thou authority over ten cities. 
And the second ¢ame, saying, Lord, thy three pounds 
two shillings and sixpence, have gained fifteen pounds 
fwelve shillings and sixpence. And he said likewise 
io him, Be thou also over five cities. “Tn’regard to 
the parable of the talents’ ‘it is needless, after the 
specimen now given, to be particular. ° 1 shall there- 
fore give only part of one verse thus expressed in 
the common version. To one he: gave’ five talents, 
to ‘another two, and to another one ; which, in Le 
Cene’s manner, would be,. To one he gave nine hun- 
dred thirty-seven pounds ten shillings sterling, To 
another three hundred seventy-five pounds. And to 
another one hundred eighty-seven pounds ten shilling 
In both examples, what is of real importance, the 
comparative degrees of improvement and proportion- 
al rewards, which in the original, and in the com- 
mon version, are discovered at a glance, are, if not 
lost, so. much obscured, by the complicated terms 
employed in the version, that it requires an arithme- 
tical operation to discover them. ‘In'the’example of | 
the king who''called his servants to account'’’; this 
manner is, if possible, still more awkward, by’ rea- 
NEO LOS going 


t© Matth. xxv. 14.  Matth, xviii. 23. 
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son of the largeness of the sums. One of theri is 
represented as owing to the king one million eight 
hundred seventy-five thousand pounds, and his fel- 
Jow-servant as indebted to him three pounds two shil- 
lings and sixpence. ‘There is some importance in 
the comparative value of the denarius and the talent, 
as it appears evidently one purpose of our Lord, in 
this parable, to show how insignificant the greatest 
claims we can make on our fellow-creatures are, 
‘compared with those which divine justice can make 
onus. And, though this be strongly marked when 
the two sums are reduced to one denomination, this 
‘advantage does not counterbalance the badness of 
the expression, so grossly unnatural, unscriptural, 
and, in every sense, improper. In conveying reli- 
gious and moral instruction, to embarrass a reader 
‘or hearer with fractions and complex numbers, is 
in a spirit and manner completely the reverse of our 
“Lord’s. 





MISEQ Se I witx not further try the patience of my 
“readers with what has been proposed in the same 
‘taste, with respe&t to the measures, both liquid and 
“dry, mentioned in Scripture, in the exhibition of 
their respective capacities by the number of eggs 
they could contain. I am afraid I have descended 
into too many particulars already, and shall therefore 
only add in general that, in this way, the beautiful 
and perspicuous simplicity of holy writ, is exchanged 
‘for a frivolous’ minuteness, which descends to the 


lowest denomination of parts, more ‘in the style of 
. a penu- 
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a penurious: money-broker, than in that of a judi, 
cious moralist, not to say; a divine teacher. - Perspi- 
euity is ‘therefore injured, not promoted, by it, and 
to those important lessons, an appearance, or rather 
a disguise, is given, which seems calculated to.ruin 
their effect... The author has never reflected on what 
I think’ sufficiently obvious, that ‘when a piece of 
money is named, the name is understood to denote 
something more than the weight of the silver or'the 
gold. In the earliest ages, when it was only by | 
weight that the money of the same metal was dis- 
tinguished, if the weight was the same, or nearly so; 
the names used in different languages served. equally 
well. It. was therefore both natural and proper in 
the Seventy to render the. Hebrew 739. checher, in 
Greek raaayroy, and 7p shekel, dipoyee. For the 
Alexandrian didoerxjze, which was double. the. Attic — 
referred to in the New Testament, was half an ounce. 
But though such terms might, with propriety, be 
used promiscuously, when the different -denomina- 
tions of -money expressed. solely their different 
weights; as was the case in the earlier ages of the 
Jewish commonwealth, it is not so now. “The name 
‘signifies .a coin of a particular form and size, stamp, 
and inscription. ~The Hebrew shekel, the Greek 
stater, and the British hadf-crown, being each about 
shalf an ounce of silver, are nearly equivalent. But 
‘the mames-are not synonymous. . If one had. pro- 
_mised to-show you a ‘staéer, or a shekel, would you 
think he;had, aie his -apeneites — producing 
teaih aCrOwN?e te 
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§ 9. Worps therefore which are by use exclu- 
sively appropriated to the coins and measures of mo- 
dern nations, can never be used with propricty in 
the translation of an ancient author. I have men- 
tioned three ways which a translator may take, and 
pointed out the different circumstances by which the 
preference among those methods may, in any in- 
Stance, be determined. When the sense of the pas- 
sage does, in any degree, depend on the value of 
the coin, or the capacity of the measure, the origi- 
nal term ought to be retained, and if needful ex- 
plained, ina note. This is the way constantly used 
in the translation of books where mention is made 
of foreign coins or measures. What is more com- 
mon than to find mention made, in such works, of 
Dutch guilders, French livres, or Portuguese mot 
dores ? Tacknowledge, at the same time, the inconve- 
niency of loading a versiomof Scripture with strange 
and uncouth names. But still this is preferable to 
expressions, which how smooth soever they be, do, 
in any fespect, misrepresent the author, ahd mislead 
the reader. Our ears are accustomed to the foreign 
names which are found in the common version of 
the Old Testament, such: as shekel, bath, ephah: 
though, where the same coins and measures are evi- 
dently spoken of in the New, our translators have 
not liked to introduce them, and have sometimes, less 
properly, employed modern names which do not 
correspond in meaning. 

§ 10. We have, besides, in the New Testament, 

vol. In ‘ “B the 
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the names of some Greek and Roman coins arid mea- 
sures not mentioned in the Old. Now, where the 
words are the same, or, in common use, coincident 
with those used by the Seventy in translating the 
‘Hebrew names above mentioned, I have thought it 
better to retain the Hebrew words, to which our ears 
are familiarized, by the translation of the Old, than 
to adopt new terms for expressing the same things. 
We ought not surely to make an apparent difference 
by means of the language, where we have reason to 
believe, that the things meant were the same. When 
the word, therefore, in the New Testament, is the 
name of either measure or coin peculiar to Greeks’ 
or Romans, it ought to be retained ; but when it is 
~ merely the term by which a Hebrew word, occur- 
ring in the Old Testament, has sometimes been ren- 
dered by the Seventy ; the Hebrew name, to which 
the commion version of the Old Testament has ac- 
customed us, ought to be preferred. For this rea- 
son, Ihave, in such cases, employed them in the 
version of the Gospels. Apgyvpioy I have rendered 
shekel, when used for money. This was the standard 
coin of the Jews; and when the Hebrew word for 
silver occurs in a plural signification, as must be the 
case when joined with a numeral adjective, it is evi- 
dently this that is meant. It is commonly 1 in the 
Septuagint rendered apyupia, and in one place, in 


the common translation, stlverlings'*. In Hebrew 
N52 cheseph and Opuy shekel,' are often used indiscri- 


minately, 
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minately, and both are sometimes rendered by the 
same Greek word. Though talent is not a word of 
Hebrew extraction, the Greek radavroy is so con- 
stantly employed by the Seventy in rendering the 
Hebrew 193 checher,.and is so perfettly familiar to 
us, as the name of an ancient coin of the highest va- 
lue, that there can be no doubt of the propriety of 
retaining it. As to the word pound, in Greek juyas 
and in Hebrew 33 maneh, as the sense of the on- 
ly passage wherein it occurs in the Gospel, could 
hardly, in any degree, be said to depend on the va- 
lue of the coin mentioned, I have also thought pro- 
per to retain the name which had been employed by 
the English translators. Though pound is the name 
of a particular denomination of our own money, we 
all know that it admits also of an indefinite applica- 
tion to that of other nations. ‘This is so well under- 
stood, that where there is any risk of mistaking, we 
distinguish our own by the addition of sterling. The 
Greek word and the English are also analogous in 
this respect, that they are names both of money and 
of weight. Both also admit some latitude, in the 
application to the monies and weights of different 
countries, whose standards do not entirely coincide. 
In regard to some other words, though penny is 
often used indefinitely, the common meaning differs 
so much from that of dyvap0y in Scripture, and the 
plural pence is so rarely used with that latitude, that 
I thought it better to retain the Latin word. I have 
reserved the word penny as a more proper transla- 
tion of arcapiov, between which and a penny sterling, 
BQ the 
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the difference in value is inconsiderable. This na- 
turally determined me to render xo3payrye . farthing = 
for xoeaSfng (that is, guadrans ) is originally a Latin 
word, as well as Syvxpiye They correspond in ety- 
mology as well as in value "3. By this I have avoid- 
ed adouble impropriety into which our translators 
have fallen. First, by rendering Syyapioy a penny, and 
. aoreepioy a farthing, they make us consider the lat- 
ter as a fourth part of the former, whereas it was 
but one-tenth. Again, by rendering accapiy and 
xodSpaytyg by the same word, they represent those 
names as synonymous which belong to coms of very 
different value. In translating Azaroy, 1 have retain- 
ed the word mite, which is become proverbial for 
the lowest denomination of money. Disquisitions 
on little points, more curious than useful, I always 
endeavour to avoid. 


§ 11. As to measures, wherever the knowledge 
of the capacity was of no use for throwing light on 
the passage, I have judged it always sufficient to em- 
ploy some general term, as measure, barrel, &c. 
Of this kind is the parable of the unjust steward. 
The degree of his villany is sufficiently discovered 
by the numbers. But where it is the express view 
of the writer to communicate some notion of the size 
and capacity, as in the account given of the water- 
pots at the marriage in Cana, or wherever such 
knowledge is of importance to the sense, those ge- 

neral 
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neral words ought not to be used. Such are the 
reasons for the manner which I have adopted in this 
work, in regard to money and measures. ‘There is 
no rule that can be followed which is not attended 
with some inconveniences. Whether the plan here 
laid down be attended with the fewest, the judicious 
and candid reader will judge. : 





PAR T. “Il, 
Rites, Festivals, and Sects. 


"THE second class of words to which it is not al- 

ways possible to find in another language equivalent 
terms, is the names of rites, festivals, and sects, re- 

ligious, political, or philosophical. Of all words the 

names of the sects come nearest to the condition of 

proper names, and are almost always considered as 
not admitting a translation into the language of those 

who are unacquainted with the sect. This holds 

equally of modern, as of ancient, sects. There are no 

words in other languages answering to the English 

terms wig and /o77, or to the names of the Italian 

and German parties called gvelp’ and ghrelin. It 

is exactly the same with philosophical sects, as ina- 

_gian, stoic, peripatetic, epicurean ; and with the re- 
ligious sects among the Jews, pharisce, sadducee, es- 

B3 Sene, 
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sene, karaite, rabbinist. Yet even this rule is not 
without exception. When the sect has been deno- 
minated from some common epithet or appellative 
thought to be particularly applicable to the party, the 
translation of the epithet or appellative, serves in 
other languages as a name to the sect. ‘Thus those 
who are called by the Greeks teocap:onoudenoritats 
from their celebrating Easter on the fourteenth day 
_of the month, were, by the Romans, called quarto- 
decimani, which is a translation of the word into La- 
tin. In like manner, our quakers are called in 
French trembleurs. Yet in this their authors are not 
ainiform ; they sometimes adopt the English word. 
In regard to the sects mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment, I do not know that there has been any differ- 
ence among translators. The ancient names seem 
to be adopted by all. 


§ 2. As to rites and festivals, which, being near- 
ty related, may be considered together, the case 
is somewhat different. ‘The original word, when ex- 
pressive of the principal action in the rite, or in the 
celebration of the festival, is sometimes translated, 
and sometimes retained. In these it is proper to fol- 
low the usage of the language, even although the 
distin@ions made may originally have been capri- 
cious. In several modern languages we have, in 
what regards Jewish and Christian rites, generally 
followed the usage of the old Latin version, though 
the authors of that version have not been entirely uni- 
form in their method, Some words they have trans- 

ferred 
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ferred from the original into their language ; others 
they have translated. But it would not always be 
easy to find their reason for making this difference. 
Thus the word zepirojzy they have translated circum- 
-cisio, which exactly corresponds in etymology ; but 
the werd Casricus they have retained, changing only 
the letters from Greek to Roman. Yet the latter 
was just as susceptible of a literal version into Latin 
as the former. Jmmersio, tinctio, answers as exakt- 
ly in the one case, as circumcisio in the other. And 
if it be said of those words, that they do not rest on 


classical authority, the same is true also of this. Ety- 


mology, and the usage of ecclesiastic authors, are 
all that can be pleaded. 

Now, the use with respect to the names adopted 
in the Vulgate, has commonly been imitated, or ra- 
ther implicitly followed, through the western parts 
of Europe. We have deserted the Greek names 
where the Latins have deserted them, and have 
adopted them where the Latins have adopted them. 
Hence we say circwmcision, and not perifomy ; and 
we do not say ‘mmersion, but baptism. Yet when 


the language furnishes us with materials for a version — 


so exact and analogical, such a version conveys the 
sense more perspicuously than a foreign name, For 
this reason, I should think the word immersion 
(which, though of Latin origin, is an English noun, 
xegularly formed from the verb ¢o immerse), a bet- 
ter English name than baptism, were we now at li- 
berty to make a choice. But we are not. The lat- 
ter term has been introduced, and has obtained the 

B 4 universal 
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universal suffrage’: and, though to us not so expres- 
sive of the a¢tion; yet, as it conveys nothing false, 
or unsuitable to the primitive idea, it has acquired a 
right by prescription, and is consequently entitled 
to the preference. | 


§ 3. Tsaip that, in the names of rites or sacred 
ceremonies, we have commonly followed the Vul- 
gate. In some instances, however, we have not. 
The great Jewish ceremony, in commemoration of 
their deliverance from Egypt, is called in the New 
Testament racy, the sacred penmen having adopt- 
ed the term that had been used by the Seventy, which 
is not a Greek word, but the Hebrew, or rather the 
Chaldaic, name in Greek letters. The Vulgate has 
retained pascha, transferring it into the Latin charac- 
ter. ‘The words in Greek and Latin have no mean- 
ing but as the name of this rite. In English the word 
has not been transferred, but translated passover, 
answering in our language to the import of the origi- 
nal Hebrew.  Xxyvoryyia, scenopegia, in the Gos- 
pel of John "*, 1s retained by the Vulgate, and with 
us translated the feast of tabernacles. It would have 
been still nearer the original Hebrew, and more con- 
formable to the Jewish practice, to have called. it 
the feast of booths.’ But the other appellation has ob- 
tained the preference. The Latins have retained the 
Greek name azyma, which we render, properly 
enough, unleavened bread. But the words jubilee, 

saba 
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sabbath, purim, and some others, run through most 
languages. 


§ 4. THERE is a conveniency in translating, ra- 
ther than transplanting, the original term, if the word 
chosen be apposite, as it more clearly conveys the im- 
port, than an exotic word, that has no original mean- 
ing or etymology in the language. ‘This appears ne- 
ver in a stronger light than when the reason of the 
name happens to be assigned by the sacred author, 
I shall give, for instance, that Hebrew appellative, 
which I but just now observed, that both the Seventy 
and the Vulgate have retained in their versions, and 
which the English interpreters have translated. The 
word is, pascha, passover. \n the explanation which 
the people are commanded to give of this service to 
their children, when these shall enquire concerning 
it, the reason of the name is assigned '3: Ye shall 
say, It ts the sacrifice of the Lord’s PASSOVER, who 
PASSED OVER the houses of the children of Israel in 
Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians. Now, this 
reason appears as clearly in the English version, which 
is literal, as in the original Hebrew ; but it is lost in 
the version of the Seventy who render it thus: 
Egcers. Ovo ro TAZXA rere Kupiw, ‘we EXKENAZE 
To OlN8S TWY ‘VitwV Iopanr ey Aiyurrts “nvinee emecraks 
veo Aiyumriss. _ Here, as the words wary and coxs- 
mace have no aflinity, it is impossible to discover the 
reason of the name. The authors of the Vulgate, 

who 
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who form the word phase, in the Old Testament, 
more closely after the Hebrew (though they call it 
pascha in the New), have thought proper, in turn- 
amg that passage, to drop the name they had adopted,, 
and translate the word fransitus, that the allusion 
might not be lost.  Dicetis, victima TRANSITUS 
Domini est, guando TRaNsivitT super domos filio- 
rum Israel in Agypto, percutiens A-gyptios. 

This manner is sometimes necessary, for giving a 
just notion of the sense. But itis still better when the 
usual name, in the language of the version, as hap- 
pens in the English, preserves the analogy, and ren- 
ders the change unnecessary. In proper names, it 
is generally impossible to preserve the allusion in a 
version. In such cases, the natural resource is the 
margin. ‘The occasion is not so frequent in appella- 
tives, but it occurs sometimes. It is said, by Adam, 
of the woman '®, soon after her formation, She shall 
be called woman, because she was formed out of 
MAN. Here the affinity of the names, woman and 
man, is preserved, without doing violence to the lan- 
guage. But, in some versions, the affinity disap- 
pears altogether, and, in others, is effe@ted by as- 
- signing a name which, if it may be used at all, can- 
not, with propriety, be given to the sex in general. 
It is lost in the Septuagint. ‘Aury xAySyocerar PYNH, 
‘eri ex t8@ ANAPO® avrg cAnOOy ‘aury. Not the sha- 
dow of a reason appears in what is here assigned as 
the reason. The sounds yw and aevde0g have no aft. 

finity, 
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finity. ‘The same may be said of mulier and vir in 
Castalio’s Latin. Hc vocabitur MULIER, quia 
‘sumpta de viro est. Other Latin interpreters have, 
for the sake of that resemblance in the words, on 
which the meaning of the expression depends, cho- 
sen to sacrifice a little of their latinity. The Vulgate, 
and Leo de Juda, have, Hec vocabitur viraco, 
guia sumpta de viro est. Junius, Le Clerc, and 
‘Houbigant, use the word vra, upon the authority 
of Festus. Neither of the words is good in this ap- 
plication ; but not worse than ayes cE avdeG-, used 
by Symmachus for the same purpose. Much in the 
same taste are Luther’s mennin, the homasse of the 
Geneva French, and the /woma of Diodati’s Italian, 





PART. UI. 
Dress, Judicatories, and Offices. 


SHALL now proceed to the third general class of 
words, not capable of being translated, with exact- 
ness, into the language of a people whose customs 
are not in a great measure conformable to the cus- 
toms of those amongst whom such words have arisen. 
This class comprehends names relating to dress, pe- 
‘euliar modes, judicatories, and offices. In regard to 
garments, it is well known, that the usages of the an- 

: cients, 
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cients, particularly the Orientals, differed consider- 
ably from those of modern Europeans. And though 
Tam by no means of opinion, that it is necessary, in 
a translation, to convey an idea of the exact form of 
their dress, when nothing in the piece translated ap- 
pears to depend on that circumstance, I am_ever for 
avoiding that which would positively convey a false 
notion in this or any other respe@t. Often, from 
that which may be thought a trivial deviation from 
truth, there will result inconveniences, of which one 
at first is not aware, but which, nevertheless, may 
produce in the mind of the attentive reader, umac- 
quainted with the original, objetions that affect the 
credibility of the narration. A general name, there- 
fore, like clothes, raiment, is sufficient, when no- 
thing depends on the form, in like manner as a piece 
of money, a corn measure, will answer, when no 
light, for understanding the scope of the place, can 
be derived from the value of the one; or the capacity 
of the other. Where some distinétion, however, 
seems to have been intended in the passage, there is 
a necessity for using names more definitive. It is not 
often necessary, for naming the parts of dress, to re- 
tain the terms of a dead language. The English tran- 
slators have never doneit, as far as remember, ex- 
cept in naming that part of the sacerdotal vestments, 
called the ephed, for which it would be impossible 
to find an apposite term in any European tongue. 
Phylacteries, too, will perhaps be accounted an ex: - 
ception, 


—§ 2. 
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§ 2. But, though it is rarely necessary to adopt 
the ancient or foreign names of garments, it may not 
be always proper to employ those terms for expres- 
sing them, which are appropriated to particular pie- 
ces of the modern European habit. The word coat 
answers well enough as a name for the under gar- 
ment, in Greek ysrwy. Cloak, by which our tran. 
slators in the New Testament commonly render “iua- 
tioy, the name for the upper garment, I do not so 
much approve. My reasons are these: First, cloak 
is not the term that they have used in the Old Tes- 
tament for that vestment ; though we have no reason 
to believe that there was any change in the Jewish 
fashions in this particular. It is well known, that 
the modes, respecting dress, are not, nor ever were, - 
in Asia, as at present they are in Europe, variable 
and fluctuating. The Orientals are as remarkable 
for constancy in this particular, as we are for the 
contrary. Now, though the Hebrew words, answer- 
ing to ‘sueriy, are frequent in the Old Testament, 
and the Greek word itself in the translation of the Se- 
venty, the word cloak has never been admitted by 
our translators into the version of the Old Testament, 
except once in Isaiah "’, where it is used only as a si- 
mile. Wherever they have thought proper to distin- 
guish the upper garment from that worn close to the 
body, they have named it the mantle. See the places 
marked in the margin**. But these are not all the 

, places 
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places in which the original word might have been 

so rendered. Sometimes, indeed, it means garments 

in general, and in the plural especially, signifies 

clothes. Now, though the difference of a name em- 

ployed in the version of the Old Testament may be 

thought too slight a circumstance for founding an 
argument upon, in regard to the manner of translat- 

“ing the New, I cannot help thinking that, even if 

the words mantle and cloak were equally proper, we — 
ought not, by an unnecessary change, without any 
reason, to give ground to imagine, that there had 
been, in this article, any alteration in the Jewish 
customs. 

Secondly, I am the more averse to introduce, m 
the New Testament, a change of the name that had 
been used in the Old, as it is evident that, in Judea, 
they placed some share of religion in retaining their 
ancient garb. They did not think themselves at li- 
berty to depart from the customs of their ancestors in 
this point., As their law had regulated some parti- 
culars in relation to their habit, they looked upon 
the form as intended for distinguishing them from 
the heathen, and consequently as sacred *° : the knots 
of strings which they were appointed to put upon the 
four corners or wings, as they called them, did not 
suit any other form of outer garment, than that to 
which they had been always accustomed. 

Thirdly, the word mantle comes nearer a just 
representation of the loose vesture worn by the He- 

brews; 
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brews, than cloak, or any other term, which refers 
us to something particular in the make. Whereas 
their ‘juatsoy was an oblong piece of cloth, square at 
the corners, in shape resembling more the plaid of 
a Scotch Highlander, than either the Greek palliwn 
or the Roman foga. This mantle, it would appear, 
on ordinary occasions, they threw loosely about 
them; and, when employed in any sort of work in 
which it might encumber them, laid aside altogether. 
‘To this, doubtless, our Lord refers, in that expres- 
sion *°, Let not him who shall be in the field, return 
home to fetch his mantle. When setting out on a 
journey, or entering on any business, compatible 
with the use of this garment, they tucked it up with 
a girdle, that it might notincommode them. Hence, 
the similitude of having their loins girt, to express © 
alertness, and habitual preparation for the discharge 
of duty. I know not why those who have been so in- 
clinable, in some other articles, to give a modern 
cast to the manners of those ancients, have not mo- 
dernized them in this also, and transformed girding 
their loins, a very antique phrase, into buttoning their 
waistcoats. This freedom would not be so great, as 
the reduction of their money and measures above 
considered. It would not even be greater than giv- 
ing them candles for lamps, and making them sit at 
their meals, instead of reclining on couches. In re- 
gard to this last mode, I propose to consider it imme-. 
diately. 

§ 3: 
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§ 3. Or all their customs they were not so tenaci- 
ous, as of what regarded the form of their clothes. In 
things which were not conceived to be connected with 
religion, and about which neither the law, nor tra- 
dition, had made any regulation, they did not hesi- 
tate to conform themselves to the manners of those 
under whose power they had fallen. A remarkable 
mstance of this appears, in their adopting the mode 
of the Greeks and Romans, in lying on couches at 
their meals. Inthe Old Testament times, the prac- 
tice of sitting on such occasions, appears to have been 
universal. It is justly remarked by Philo*', that 
Joseph “ made his brethren sit down according to 
“‘ their ages ; for men were not then accustomed to 
“ lie on beds at entertainments.” The words, in 
the Septuagint *”, are cxadiray evaytiov avr: im the 
English translation, Thcy sat before him ; both lite- 
rally from the Hebrew. In like manner *3, exaSicay 
de Pavey aproy, they sat down to eat bread ; and *, 
exadioey “0 Aa@- Daye nor wiew, the people sat down 
to eat and drink. Solomon says *3, Wien thou sit 
test to eat with a ruler, Eay xoStons Seemvew emt roa 
mECNS dwase. But it were endless to enumerate all 
the examples. Suffice it to observe, that this is as 
uniformly employed to express the posture at table in 
the Old ‘Testament, as avaxdAwew, or some synony- 
mous 
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mous term, is employed, for the same purpose; in the 
New. The Hebrew word is equally unequivocal 
with the Greek. It is always 30” jashab, to sit, 
never 33 shachab, or any other word that imports — 
lying down. 

Some, indeed, have contended, that his manner. 
of eating was practised among the Jews before the 
captivity ; and in suppott of this opinion, have pro- 
duced the passage in Samuel *°, where Saul is spo- 
ken of as eating on the bed. But the passage, when 
examined, makes clearly against the opinion for which 
it has been quoted. ‘The historian’s expression is, 
sat upon the bed. Nor is this,.as in the New Testa- 
ment, the style merely of modern translators; it is _ 
that of the original, as well as of all the ancient tran- 
slations. The Septuagint says <xaJioz, the Vulgate 
sedit. Houbigant is the only translator I know (who, 
misled, I suppose, by the ordinary style of Latin au- 
thors), has said decubwit. The Hebrew word is. 5” 
jashab, which never signifies ¢o lie. Now, whether 
a man on a bed takes his repast sitting, after the Eu- 
ropean manner, with his feet on the floor, or after 
the Turkish, with his legs across under him, his 
posture differs totally from that of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, who lay at their length. 

The words of the Prophet Amos *7 have also been 
_ thought to favour the same opinion: Wo to them that 

lie upon beds of tvory, and stretch themselves upon 
their couches, and eat the lambs out of the flocks and 
VOL. II. ¢ the 
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the calves out of the stall, that chant’ to the sound of 
the viol, &c. Here the Prophet upbraids the: peo- 
ple with their sloth and luxury, specifying a few in- 
stances in their manner of living. But nothing is 
said that implies any other connection among these 
instances, than that of their being the effects of the 
same cause, volupiuousness. We have no more rea-__ 
son to connect their eating the Iambs and the calves 
with their lying stretched on beds of ivory, than we 
have to conneét with this posture, their chanting to 
the sound of the viol, and anointing themselves with 
ointments. 

But in the Apocryphal writings, which are poste- 
rior in composition to those of the Old Testament, 
and probably posterior to the Macedonian conquests, 
though prior to the books of the New, we have the 
first indications of this change of posture. It is. said 
of Judith *® in the common version, that her maid 
laid soft skins on the ground for her over against’ Ho- 
lofernes, that she might sit and eat upon them, ao te 
eo Sie noronAtvojecyyy er’ oureey, literally, that she might 
eat lying upon them. Again, in Tobit?9, ayerere 78 
Doryey, not I sat, but L lay down to-eat. Other exam- 
ples might be given which render it probable that this 
fashion was first introduced into Judea by the Greeks, 
before the Jews became acquainted with the Romans. 
A sure evidence this, that the Jews were not so ob- 
stinately tenacious of every national custom, as some 
have represented them. It is very remarkable that, 

Vin \ 
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in our Saviour’s time, the change was so tiniversal 
in Judea, that the very common people always con- 
formed to it. The multitudes which our Lord twice 
fed in the desert, are by all the Evangelists repre- 
sented as /yine, not sitting, upon the ground. It is 
strange that our translators have here, by misinter- 
preting one word, as invariably exhibited them prac- 
tising a custom which they had abandoned, as they 
had formerly, by the unwarranted and unnecessary 
change of a name, given ground to think that there 
was an alteration in their customs, when there was 
none. 

'§ 4.1 KNow it is commonly pleaded in excuse for 
such deviations from the original, as that whereof I 
am now speaking, that the posture is a circumstance 


-noway material to the right understanding of the pas- 


\ 


sages wherein it is occasionally mentioned ; that be: 
Sides, to us moderns, there appears in the expressions 
lying down to eat, and laying themselves ai table, 
from their repugnancy to our customs, an awkward- 
ness which, so far from contributing to fix our minds 
on the principal scope of the author, would divert 
our atfention from it. In answer to the first of these 
objections, I admit that it is sonietimes, not always, 
as will soon be shown, of no consequence to the m- 
port of a passage, whether a mere circumstance, 
which is but occasionally mentioned, and on which 
the instruction conveyed in the story does not depend, 
be rightly apprehended or not. The two miracles of 
the loaves and fishes are to all valuable purposes the 

cf same, 
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same, whether the people partook of their repast 
sitting or lying. The like may be said of the great- 
er part of such narratives. For this reason I do not 
except against a generat expression, as, placed them- 
selves at table, where a literal version would be at- 
tended with the inconvenience of appearing unnatu- 
ral: but I could never approve, for the sake of ele- 
gance or simplicity, a version which, in effeét, mis- 
represents the original; or, in other words, from 
which one may fairly deduce inferences that are not 
‘conformable to faét. Concerning the other ex- 
ception, I cannot help observing, that it is only be- 
cause the expression /ying at table is unusual, that 
it appears awkward. If the first translators of the 
Bible into English had thought fit, in this-instanee, 
to keep close to the original, the phrases would not 
now have sounded awkwardly. But it must be own- 
ed that no translators enjoy at present equal advan- 
tages with those who had, in a manner, the forming 
of our language, in regard to things sacred. Their 
versions,, by being widely dispersed, would soon 
give a currency to the terms used in them, which 
there was then no contrary use to counterbalance. 
And this is the reason why many things which might 
have been better rendered then, cannot now so well 
be altered. 

§ 5. Bur to show that even such errors in tran- 
slating, however trivial they may appear, are some- 
times highly injurious to the sense, and tender a 
plain story not only incredible but absurd, 1 must 

entreaf 
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entreat the reader’s attention to the following pas- 
Sage, as it runs in the common version 2°: One of 
the Pharisees desired Jesus that he would eat with 
him ; and he went into the Pharisee’s house, and sat 
down to meat. And behold a woman in the city, 
which was a sinner, when she knew that Jesus sat at 
meat in the Pharisce’s house, brought an alabaster 
box of ointment, and stood at his feet behind him 
weeping, and began to wash his feet with tears, and 
did wipe them with the hairs of her head, and |is- 
sed his feet, and anointed them with the ointment. 
Now a reader of any judgment will need to reflect 
but a moment to discover, that what is here told is 
impossible. If Jesus and others were in our manner 
sitting together at table, the woman could not be be- 
hind them, when doing what is here recorded. She 
must in that case, on the contrary, have been under 
the table. The chairs, on which the guests were , 
seated, would have effectually precluded access from 
behind. It is said also that she stood, while she 
bathed his feet with tears, wiped them with the 
hairs of her head, anointed and kissed them. Ano- 
ther manifest absurdity. On the supposition of their 
sitting, she must have been at least kneeling, if not 
lying on the floor. These inconsistencies instantly 
disappear, when the Evangelist is allowed to speak 
for himself, who, instead of saying that Jesus sat 
down, says expressly that he lay down, ovenruSy. 
And to prevent, if possible, a circumstance being 
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mistaken or overlooked, on which the practicability 
of the thing depended, he repeats tt it by a synonymous 
term in the very next verse. “ When she knew that 
“ Jesus lay at table,” cvanxeras. The knowledge of 
their manner at meals makes every thing in this sto- 
ty. level to an ordinary capacity. 


S Gu. eur thee feasts, matters were commonly 
ordered thus: Three couches were set in the form of 
the Greek letter II, the table was placed in the mid- 
dle, the lower end whereof was left open, to give 
access to the servants, for setting and removing the 
dishes, and serving the guests. The other three 
sides were inclosed by the couches, whence: it. got 
the name of itr iclinium. . The middle couch, which 
lay along the upper end of the table, and was there- 
fore accounted the most honourable place, and that 
which the Pharisees are said particularly to have af- 
fected, was distinguished by the name TewrouAria + 
The person intrusted wigh the direction of the. enter 
tainment was called xgy:remaw@: 3*.. The guests lay ” 
with their feet backwards, sivains across the 
couches, which were covered, for their better accom- 
modation, with such sort of cloth, or tapestry, as 
suited the quality of the entertainer. As it was ne- 
cessary, for the conveniency of eating, that the 
couches should be somewhat higher than the table, 
the guests have probably been raised by them three 
feet, and upwards, from the floor. When these 
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particulars are taken into consideration, every cir- 
cumstance of the story becomes, perfectly consistent 
and intelligible. This also removes the difficulty ._ 
there is in the account given, by John 33, of the pas- 

chal supper, where Jesus being set, as our transla- 

tors render it, at table, one of his disciples is said, 

in one verse, to have been leaning on his bosom, 

and in another, to have been lying on his breast. 

Though these attitudes are incompatible with our 

mode of sitting at meals, they were naturally conse- 
quent upon theirs. As they lay forwards, in a direc- 

tion somewhat oblique, feeding themselves with 

their right hand, and leaning on their left arm; 

they no sooner intermitted, and reclined a little, than 

the head of each came close to the breast of him who 

was next on the left. Now, a circumstance (howe- 

ver frivolous in itself) cannot be deemed of no con- 

sequence, which serves to throw light upon the sa- 

cred pages, and solve difficulties, otherwise inextri- 

cable. This case, though not properly requiring 

the use of any ancient or foreign name, I could not 

help: considering minutely in this place, on account 

of its affinity with the other topics of which I bad 
been treating. 


§ 7..I sHauy add a few things, on the manner 
adopted by other translators in rendering what relates 
to this usage. With regard to the Latin versions, 
it may naturally be supposed, that the Vulgate would 

c 4 be. 
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be literal, and consequently, in this particular, just. 
There was no temptation to depart from the letter. 
It suited their customs at that period, as well as the 
idiom of their language. And though it did-not 
suit the customs of thé times of modern Latin inter- 
preters, they could have no motive, in this article, 
to desert the manner of the ancient translator, ex- 
pressed in a phraseology which both Latin and Greek 
classics had rendered familiar. As to the transla- 
tions into modern tongues, Luther appears to have 
been the first who, in his translation into German, 
has, in this particular, forced the Evangelists into a 
conformity with modern fashions. The translator 
into modern Greek has adopted the same method, 
putting: xxQice for avexarSn, &e. The French trans- 
tor, Oliveton, has avoided the false translation of 
sitiing for lying, and also the apparent awkwardness 
of a literal version. In the passage from Luke, a- 
bove quoted, he says, Jl se mzt @ table ; and speak- 
ing of the woman, Leguelle ayant connu quw il etoit 
@ table. In the miraculous increase of the loaves 
and the fishes in the desert 3*, he thus expresses 
himself ; #7 commanda aux troupes de s’arranger par 
terre. Diodati has, in the first of these passages, 
adopted the same method with the French transla- 
tor, saying, st mise a tavola; and ch’egli era a ta- 
vola ; in the other, he has fallen into the error of our 
common version, and said, Jes commando alle tur- 
be, che. st mettessero a sedere in terra. Most other 


French 
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French versions have taken the same method of elud- 
ing the difficulty. But all the late English versions 
Ihave seen, follow implicitly the common transla- 
tion. 


§ 8. To come now to offices and judicatories : 
it must be acknowledged that, in these, it is not al- 
ways easy to say, as was remarked in a preceding 
Dissertation 35, whether the resemblances to, or dif- 
ferences from, offices and judicatories of our own, 
ought to induce us to retain the original term, or to 
translate it. But whatever be in this, or however 
the first translators ought to have been determined 
in their choice between these methods, the matter is 
not equally open to us in this late age as it was to 
them. The election made by our predecessors, in 
this department, has established an use which, ex- 
cept in some particular cases, it would be dangerous 
in their successors to violate; and which, therefore, 
unless where perspicuity or energy requires an al- 
teration, ought to be followed. For example, who 
could deny, that the Greek terms, ayycA@», aros- 
roAG», 5:x(3oAG-, might not have been as well render- 
ed messenger, missionary, slanderer, as the words 
“KOSS, “UBNCZTNG, avrioim@~, are rendered priest, mi- 
mister, adversary. In regard to the import of the 
svords, there does not appear to me to be a closer 
correspondence in the last mentioned, than in the 
first. Besides, as the first are themselves no other 

. than 
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than Greek translations of the Hebrew words (DW, 
mow, IN, satan, shaluch, malach, which. the 
Seventy have judged necessary to retain in another © 
‘language, and in this judgment have been followed 
by the writers of the New Testament ; they have gi- 
ven the example of translating, rather than trans- 
ferring, these appellatives into other languages; the 
last name, satan, being the only one which is ever 
retained by them, and that very seldom. 
But the true source of the distinGtion that has 
been made in this respect by European translators, 
is not any particular propriety in the different cases, 
but the example of the old Latin translator. The 
words which he retained, with such an alteration in . 
the orthography as adapted them to the genius of 
the tongue, we also retain; and the words which he 
translated, we translate. Because he said angelus, 
apostolus, diabolus, which are not properly Latin 
words, we say angel, apostle, devil, not originally 
English. Had he, on the contrary, used the terms 
MUNCIUS,, legatus, ' calumniator, we had probably 
substituted for them, messenger, missionary, slan- 
derer, ory some terms equivalent. For, in those 
cases wherein the Latin interpreter has not scrupled 
to translate the Greek by Latin words, neither have 
we scrupled to render them by English words. Iam, 
however, far from affirming that the interpreters of 
the Latin church, either in the old Italic, or in the 
- present Vulgate, have acted from caprice in their _ 
choice ; though I do not always discover reasons of 
such 
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such weight for the distinftions they have made, as 

should lead us implicitly to follow them, * 

There is only one example in titles of this sort, 
wherein the moderns have taken the freedom to 
judge differently. The Greek mrapaxdyt@-, in John’s 
Gospel, is always retained by the author of the Vul- 
gate, who uses paracletus, but has not been follow- 
ed by later translators. Erasmus has sometimes 
adopted this word, and sometimes said consolator, 
and is followed in both, by the translator of Zuric. 
Castalio says confirmator, and Beza advocatus. 
Most modern versions into Italian, French, and Eng- 
lish, have, in this instance, followed Erasmus, in : 
the import they have given the word, in preference 
even to Beza. And of these our common version is 
one, using the word comforter. Nay, some French 
translators from the Vulgate have deserted that ver- 
sion, rendering the word either consolateur or avo- 
ca/. In general, I would pay that deference to the 
example of the ancient interpreters as to prefer their 
manner, wherever there is not, from perspicuity, 
energy, or the general scope of the discourse, posi- 
tive reason to the contrary. Such reason, I think, 
we have in regard to the title last mentioned **. As 
to the term a/3craG@, I have already considered the 
cases in which it is not proper to render it devil 3’. 
The name eoso@ is so much appropriated in 
the New Testament, to a particular class of extra- 
. ordinary 


36 See the note on John, xiv. 16. 
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ordinary ministers, that there are very few cases, 
and none that I remember in the Gospels, where 
either perspicuity or energy would require a change 
of the term. 


§ 9. Iv is otherwise with the name ayy:AG, in 
regard to which there are several occurrences, where. 
the import of the sentiment is, if not lost, very much— 
obscured, because the word in the version has not 
the same extent of signification with that in the ori- 
ginal. It was observed before **, that there is this 
difference between the import of such terms, as they 
occur in their native tongues, whether Hebrew or 
Greek, and as modernized in versions, that, in the 
former, they always retain somewhat of their primi- 
tive signification, and beside indicating a particular 
being or class of beings, they are of the nature of 
appellatives, and mark a special character, funtion, 
or note of distinction in such beings ; whereas, when 
latinized or englished, but not translated into Latin 
or English, they answer solely the first of those uses, 
and approach the nature of proper names. Now, 
where there happens to be a manifest allusion in the 
original, to the primitive and ordinary acceptation 
of the word in that language, that allusion must. be 

_lost in a translation, where the word is properly not 
translated, and where there is nothing in the sound 
that can suggest the allusion. It is particularly un. 
fortunate, if it bein an argument; as the whole will 
be necessarily involved in darkness. ae 
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§ 10. I sHaxu illustrate the preceding observa: 
tions by some remarks on the following passage °°. 
4. Being made so much better than the angels, as he 
hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name 
than they: 5. For unto which of the angels said he 
at any time, Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee 2? And again, I will be to him a Father, 
and he shall be to me a Son. 6, And again when he 
bringeth in the first-begotten into the world, he saith, 
And let all the angels of God worship him. 7. And 
of the angels he saith, Who maketh his angels spirits, 
and his ministers a flame of fire. 8. But unto the 
Son he saith, Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
ever. I cannot help thinking with Grotius, that there 
is here a comparison of the dignity of the different 
personages mentioned, from the consideration of 
what is imported in their respective titles. This is at. 
best but obscurely suggested in the common version. 
For though the word son is expressive of a natural 
and near relation, the word angel in our language 
is the name of a certain order of beings, and beside 
_ that, expresses nothing at all. It is not, like the 
original appellation, both in Hebrew and in Greek, 
a name of office. Further, the seventh verse, as it 
stands with us, Who maketh his angels spirits, ‘and 
his ministers a flame of fire, is unintelligible ; and if 
some mystical sense may be put upon it, this is at 
best but a matter of conjecture, and appears quite 
unconnetted with the argument. It is well known 

that 
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that the word m:vuorn rendered spirits, signifies 
‘also winds. ‘That this is the meaning of it here, is 
evident from the passage *° whence the quotation is 
taken. For the Hebrew 5 rwach, is of the same 
extent. And though it bein that place, for the sake 
of uniformity, rendered the same way as here, no- 
thing can be more manifest, than that the Psalmist 
is celebrating the wonders of the material creation, 
all the parts of which execute, in their different ways, 
the commands of the Creator. Our translators not 
only render the same Hebrew word wind in the 
third verse, and spirits in the fourth, but in this 
last-evidently start aside from the subjeét. Nothing, 
on the contrary, can be better cannected than the ~ 
whole passage in the true, which is also the miost 
obvious, interpretation, and may be thus expres- 
sed: Who covereth himself with light as with a man- 
tle, who stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain ; 
who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters ; 
who maketh the clouds his chariot ; who walketh on 
the wings of the wind ; who maketh winds his mes= 
sengers, and flaming fire his ministers“ 3 who hath - 


laid 
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41 Dr. Lowth (De sacra Poesi Hebraorum, Preel. viii.), 
though he retains the word ange/us, understands the passage 
just. as'I do; making winds the subje&, and angels a metapho- 
rieal-attribute, “ Faciens ut venti sint angeli sui, ut ignis ars 
“¢ dens sit:sibi ministrorum loco.” He adds: “ Describuntur 
“ elementa'in exequendis Dei mandatis, prompta et expedita 
4* quasi angeli, aut ministri tabernaculo deservientes.” Houbi- 
gant to the same purpose, “ Facit angelos suos, ventos, et 
* ministros suos ignem rutilantem.’”” 
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laid the foundations of the earth, that it should never 
be removed. There is an internal probability of the 
' justness of this version, arising from the perspicuous 
and close conneétion of the parts, and an improbas 
bility in the common version, arising from their ob- 
scurity and want of connection ; verse 4. Who mak- 
eth his angels spirits, his ministers a flame of fire, 
being a digression from the scope of the context, 
the material world, to the world of spirits. 

Now, let us try, in the passage of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews referred to, how the same translation 
ef the words aywya and ayycA@ by wind and 
messenger, through the whole, will suit the Apos- 
tle’s reasoning. , Speaking of our Lord, he says, 
Being as far superior to the heavenly messengers, as 
the title he hath inherited is more excellent than 
theirs ; For to which of those messengers did God 
ever say, “ Thou art my Son, I have to-day begotten 
“thee: And again, “ [will be to him a Father, 
“ and he shall be to me a Son:” Again, when he 
introduceth the first-born into the world, he saith, 
«« Let all God’s messengers worship him.” Whereas, 
‘concerning messengers, he saith,“ Who maketh winds 
his messengers, and flaming fire his ministers :” - 
But to the- Son, “* Thy throne, O God, endureth 
for ever.” To meit is plain, first, that the aim of 
his reasoning is to show the superior excellency of 
the Messiah, from the superiority of his title of Son, 
given him in a sense peculiar to him (and which, 
from analogy to the constitution of the universe, 


should imply of the same nature with the Father), 
| to 
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to that of messenger, which does not differ essential- 
ly from servant. Now the English word angel 
does not express this. It is a name for those celes- 
tial beings, but without suggesting their function. 
Secondly, that, in proof of the inferiority of the ti- 
tle messenger, the writer urges, that it is sometimes 
given even to things inanimate, such as storms and 
lightning. 

_ Every reader of reflection admits, that there 
runs, through the whole passage, a contrast of the 
things spoken concerning the Messiah, to the things 
spoken concerning angels, in order to show the su- 
pereminence of the former. above the latter. The 
seventh verse, as now rendered, perfeétly suits this 
idea, and. completes one side of the contrast. But 
does it answer this purpose in the common version? 
Not in the least : for, will any one sayy, that it deros 
gates from the highest dignity to be called a spirit, 
_ when it is considered that God himself is so denomi- 
nated? And as the term, flaming fire, when applied 
to intelligent beings, must be metaphorical, the 
consideration that, by such metaphors, the energy 
and omniscience of the Deity are sometimes repre- 
sented, will, in our estimation, serve rather to en- 
hance than to depress the charaéter. The case is 
totally different, when flaming fire, or lightning, 
in the literal sense,’ is made the subject of the pro- 
position, and God’s messengers the predicate. But 
it may be asked, Do not the words in the Greek 
oppose this supposition, inasmuch as ree aylave 
avjs his messengers has the article, and: should. 
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therefore be understood as the subject, whereas 
orvevgeo]a having no article, must be the predicate ; but 
let it be remarked, that the article is found only in 
the translation of the Seventy, which is copied by 
the apostle. In the Hebrew, neither term has the 
article ; the subject therefore must be determined by 
the scope of the place. 


§ 11. I know that it has been objected to this 
interpretation, that ™™ ruach, though used in the 
singular for «znd, does not occur, in this sense, in 
the plural, except when joined with the numeral 
adjective four. But from this, though it were true, 
we can conclude nothing. That the word is found 
in this meaning, in the plural, is a sufficient ground 
for interpreting it so, when the connection requires 
it. Farther, though it were conclusive, it is not 
true. In Jeremiah **, we find, in the same passage, 
both MMM YS5® arbang sruchoth, four winds, and 
mm 9 col haruchoth, all the winds, where it was 
never doubted, that both expressions were used of 
the winds. As to the insinuation which some have 
thrown out concerning this explanation, as unfavour- 
able to the. doétrine of Christ’s divinity, it can. be 
accounted for only from that jealousy, an invariable 
attendant on the polemic spirit, which still continues 
too much to infect and dishonour theological en- 
quiries. This jealousy, however, appears so much 
misplaced here, that the above interpretation is ma- 

VOL, IL. D nifestly 
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nifestly more favourable to the common doé¢trine 
than the other. I say not this to recommend it to any 
party, knowing that, in these matters, we ought 
all to be determined by the impartial principles of 


sound criticism, and not by our own prepossessions. 


§ 12. Bur to return: a second case, wherein it 

is better to employ the general word messenger, is, 
when it is not clear, from the context, whether the 

sacred penmen meant a celestial, or a terrestrial, be- 

ing. In such cases, it is always best to render the 

term, so as that the version may admit the same la- 

titude of interpretation with the original; and this — 

can be effected only by using the general term. For 

this reason, in the following expressions, ‘oirmes cAa- 


43) and diaroyes . 


Bere toy yojoy ee dtoerceyas ceyrysdouy 
OF ceyycAwy ey ero peoire **, it would have been bet- 
ter to translate ayyeAwy messengers, as it is not cer- 
tain whether such extraordinary ministers as Moses — 
and Joshua, and the succeeding Prophets, be meant, 
ot any of the heavenly host. ‘The same may be said 
of that passage, ‘opene “n yury sSeorey eye El THS 
xDedrnc, Sie tag ayyerse *5, it being very doubtful 
whether the word, in this place, denotes angels or 
MeN. 

§ 13. A THIRD case, wherein (I do not say it . 
must, but) it may, properly be rendered messen- 
gers, 1s when, though it evidently refers to superior 

beings, 
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beings, it is joined with some word or epithet, which 
sufficiently marks the reference, as ayycA@» Kupis, 
a messenger of the Lord, ‘ot wyycdor twy egavev, the 
heavenly messengers, ‘or ‘cerytor eyyyedot, the holy mes= 
sengers ; for, with the addition of the epithet, the 
English is just as explicit as the Greek. Not but 
that such epithets may in some’ sense be applied to 
men also; but it is customary with the sacred wri- 
ters thus to distinguish the inhabitants ofheaven. In 
this case, however, it must be admitted, that either 
way of translating is good. There is one advan- 
tage in sometimes adopting this manner, that it: ac+ 
customs us to the word messenger in this applica- 
tion, and may consequently assist the unlearned in 
applying it in doubtful cases. In some cases, not 
doubtful, to add the word heavenly in the version, 
is no interpolation, for the single word ayyzA@ of- 
ten includes it. Thus, though the word yawore 
originally means no more than tongue, it is fre- 
quently employed to denote an unknown or foreign 
tongue *°. 


§ 14. A rourTH case, wherein the general 
term is proper, is when the word is applied to a hu- 
man being. This rule, however, admits some ex+ 
ceptions, soon to be taken notice of. Our transla- 
tors have rightly rendered it messenger, in the in- 
stances which fall under this description noted in the 
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margin +7, wherein they are not only human beings 
that are meant, but the message is from men. 


§ 15. I sain, that there are some exceptions from 
this rule. .The -first is, when not only the message 
is from God, but when it appears to be the view of 
the writer to show the dignity of the mission, from 
the title given to the missionary, as being a title which 
he has in common’ with superior natures: in such 
cases, sit is better to preserve in the version the term 
angel, without which the allusion is lost, and. by 
consequence justice is not done. to the argument. For 
this reason the word angel ought to be retained in 
the noted passage of the Gospels concerning John 
the Baptist #8: What went ye to see? A Pro- 
phet?. Yea, I tell you, and. something superior to 
@ Prophet ; for this is he concerning whomit ts writs 
ten, “ Behold I send mine angel before thee, who 
“* shall prepare thy way.’ There is, manifestly, 
couched here a comparison between the two titles: 
prophet and angel, with a view to raise the latter. 
Now, to this end the common English word mes- 
senger is not adapted, as it does not convey to us 
the idea of greater dignity than that of a. Prophet, 
or even of so great. My argument here may be 
‘thought not quite consistent with what I urged in 
my first remark.on this word. But the two cases 
are rather opposite than similar.. The alltsion was 
there to the ordinary signification of the term ; the 

allusion 
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allusion is here not to the signification, but to the 
common application of it, to beings of a superior or- 
‘der. The’ intention was there, comparatively, to 
depress the character, the intention here is to exalt 
1S REO. YAK titi 


°°§ 16. AnoTHER case, in which the word angel 

ought to be retained, though used of man, is when’ 
there would arise either obscurity or ambiguity from 
the construction, if the word messenger should be 
employed. It cannot be doubted, that the angels 
of the seven churches mentioned in the Apoca- 
lypse *°, are human creatures ; but the term mes- 
senger would render the expression ambiguous or 
rather improper. The ‘messenger of ‘societies (in 
like manner as of individuals), is one sent by them, 
not to them. In this, and some other instances, the 
Greek wyy:A@ is to be understood as correspond- 
ing in extent of signification to the Hebrew W871 
malach, which often denotes a minister, or ser-> 
vant’ employed in ‘any charge of importance and 
dignity, though not a message. It would, there- 
fore, be-no deviation from what is included in the 
Hellenistic sense of the word, if, through the whole 
of that passage, it were rendered president. ~ 


§ 17. In what concerns civil offices, our tran- 
slators have, very properly, retained some names to 
which we have none entirely equivalent. Of this 
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number is the name ¢efrarch, which admits no ex- 
planation but by a periphrasis. Centurion and. pub- 
lican are of the same kind. The word Jdegzon, 
though not a name of office, being the name of a 
military division, to which we have not any exactly 
corresponding, may be ranked in the same class, 
The three words last specified are neither Hebrew 
nor Greek, but Latin; and as they are the names of 
things familiar only to the Latins, they are best ex- 
pressed by those names of Latin derivation employed 
by our translators. Two of them occur in the Latin 
form in the New Testament, Azycwy, and xsvzvpir, 
though for the latter word the Greek cua 
is oftner used. 

It may be proper here to observe, in regard to 
such Latin appellatives, that from the connection 
which has subsisted between all European countries 
and the Romans, and from the general acquaintance 
which the Western nations. have long had with the 
ancient Roman usages, history, and literature ; their ~ 
names of offices, &c. are naturalized in most modern 
languages, particularly in English. This makes the. 
adoption of the Latin name for an office, or any 
other thing which the Jews had solely from the Ro- 
mans, peculiarly pertinent. The remark now made 
holds, especially when the persons spoken of were 
either Romans, or the servants of Rome. If, there- 
fore, after the Vulgate, we had rendered ywrsopy@- 
tribune, avturat@- proconsul, and perhaps owsipa 
cohort, the expression, without losing any thing, in 
perspicuity, to those of an inferior class; would have" 

been, 
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been, to the learned reader, more significant than 
chief-captain, deputy, band. 

The word ‘yysyay also, though sometimes a ge- 
neral term, denoting governor or president; yet, 
as applied to Pilate, is known to import no more 
than procurator. Properly there was but one pre- 
sident in Syria, of which Judea was a part. He who 
had the superintendency of this part was styled zmpe- 
ratoris procurator. Yor this we have the authority 
of Tacitus the Roman annalist, and of Philo the 
Alexandrian Jew. And though the author of the 
Vulgate has commonly used the term preses for ‘yy: 
poy ; yet, in translating Luke °°, he has rendered 
“nnysovevoyt @- Tovrig TeAare tag Ivdaias, procurante 
Pontio Pilato Judeam. To those who know a little 
of the language, or even of the history, of ancient 
Rome, the Latin names, in many cases, are much 
more definite in their signification, than the words 
by which they are commonly rendered, and, being 
already familiar in our language, are not, even to 
the vulgar, more obscure than names originally Eng- 
lish, relating to things wherewith they are little ac- 
quainted. For a similar reason, I have also retained 
the same pretorium, which, though a Latin word, 
has been adopted by the sacred writers, and to 
which neither common-hall nor judgment-hall en- 
tirely answers. ‘That the Evangelists, who wrote in 
Greek, a more copious language, found themselves 
compelled to borrow from the Latin, the name of 
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what belonged to the office of a Roman magistrate, 
is to their translators a sufficient authority for adopt- 
ing the same method. 


§ 18. I sHaxx conclude this Dissertation with 
observing, that there are two judicatories mentioned 
in the New Testament, one Jewish, the other Gre- 
cian, the distinguishing names ‘of which may not, 
without energy, be preserved in a translation. Tho’ 
the noun ouyedpioy’ 18 Greek, and susceptible of the 
general interpretation cownc7l or senate ; ‘yet, as it is 
commonly in the Gospels and Aé€ts appropriated to 
that celebrated’ court of senators or e/ders accustom- 
ed» to assemble at Jerusalem, and from the Greek 
name, called sanhedrim, which was at once their na- 
tional senate and supreme judicatory ; and, as it ap- 
pears not, in those books, to have been ever applied 
to any other particular assembly, though sometimes 
to such in general as were vested with the highest 
authority ; I have thought it reasonable to retain the 
word sanhedrim, in every case where there could be 
no doubt that this is the court spoken of. Thename 
has been long naturalized in the language ; and, as 
it is more confined in its application than any com- 
mon term, it is so much the more definite and ener- 
getic. ‘The other is the famous Athenian court call- 
ed the, Areopagus, and mentioned in the Ads *; 
which, as it was in several respects peculiar in its 
constitution, ought to be distinguished in a version, 


as 
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as it is in the original, by its proper name. ‘To ren- 
der it Mars-hill from etymology, without regard to 
use, would entirely mislead the unlearned, who 
could never imagine that the historian spoke of 
bringing the Apostle before a court, but would sup- 
pose that he only informed us that they brought him 
up to an eminence in the city, from which he dis- 
coursed to the people. This is in part effected by 
the common version; for, though in verse 19, it is 
said, They brought Paul to Areopagus, it is added 
in verse 22, Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars- 
hill, and said. This leads one to think that these 
were two names for the same hill. The Areopa- 
gus with the article is the proper version in both | 
places. 
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DISSERTATION THE NINTH. 


INQUIRY WHETHER CERTAIN NAMES WHICH HAVE 
BEEN ADOPTED INTO MOST TRANSLATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE IN THE WEST, COINCIDE IN MEAN- 

. ING WITH THE ORIGINAL TERMS FROM WHICH 
THEY ARE DERIVED, AND OF WHICH THEY ARE 
USED AS THE VERSION. 


Tr was observed in a former Dissertation’, as one 
cause of difficulty in the examination of the Scrip- 
tures, that before we begin to study them critically, 
-we have been accustomed to read them in a transla- 
tion, whence we have acquired a habit of considering 
several ancient and Oriental terms as equivalent to cer- 
tain words, in modern use, in our owh language, by 
which they have been commonly rendered. What 
makes the difficulty the greater is, that when we be- 
come acquainted with other versions beside that into 
our mother-tongue, these, instead of correéting, serve 
but to confirm the prejudice. For, in these .transla- 
tions, we find the same original words rendered by 
words which we know to correspond exactly in those 
tongues, to the terms employed in the English trans- 
lation. In order to set this observation in the strong- 
est light, it will be necessary to trace the origin of - 
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some terms which have become technical among ec- 
clesiastic writers, pointing out the changes in mean- 
ing which they have undergone. When alterations 
are produced gradually, they escape the notice of 
the generality of people, and sometimes even of 
the more discerning. For, a term once univer- 
sally understood to be equivalent to an original 
term, whose place it occupies in the translation, will 
naturally be supposed still equivalent, by those who 
do not attend to the variations in the meanings of 
words, which a tract of time often insensibly pro- 
duces. Sometimes etymology contributes to favour 
the deception. 

How few are there, even among the readers of 
the original, who entertain a suspicion that the words 
mystery, blasphemy, schism, heresy, do ‘not convey 
to moderns precisely those ideas which the Greek 
words (being the same except in termination) pve- 
TNELOY, BaracOypic, OMIT [odes ‘cupsors, In the New Tes- 
tament, conveyed to Christians in the times of the 
Apostles? Yet, that there is not such a correspon- 
dence in meaning between them, as is commonly 
supposed, I intend, in the present Dissertation, to 
put beyond a doubt. That there is a real difference, 
in regard to some of those words, is, I think, gene- 
rally allowed by men of letters; but as all are not 
agreed in regard to the precise difference between 
the one and the other, I shall here examine, briefly, 
the import of the original terms, in the order above 
mentioned, that we may be qualified to judge how — 
far they are rightly rendered by the words supposed 

to 
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to correspond to them, and that we may not be mis- 
led, by the resemblance of sound, to determine con- 
cerning the sameness of signification. — 


PART I. 
Of Mystery. 


Tue Greek word jusyeov occurs frequently in the 
New Testament, and is uniformly rendered, in the 
English translation, mystery. We all know that by 
the most current use of the English word mystery, 
(as well 2s of the Latin ecclesiastic word mysterium, 
and the corresponding terms in modern languages), 
is denoted some doctrine to human reason incompre- 
hensible ; in other words, such a doétrine as exhi- 
bits difficulties, and even apparent contradiétions, 
which we cannot solve or explain. Another use of 
the word, which, though not.so universal at present, 
is often to be met with in ecclesiastic writers of for- 
mer ages, and in foreign writers of the present age, 
is to signify some religious ceremony or rite, espe- 
cially those now denominated sacraments. In the 
communion-oflice of the church of England, the ele- 
ments, after consecration, are sometimes termed holy 
mysteries. But this use seems not now to be com- 
mon among protestants, less perhaps in this country 

than 
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than in any other. Johnson has not so much as 
mentioned it in his Diétionary. Indeed, in the 
fourth, and some succeeding, centuries, the word 
feusypioy was so much in vogue with the Greek fa- , 
thers, and mysteriwm or sacramentum, as it was of- 
ten rendered, with the Latin, that it would be im- 
possible to say in what meaning they used the words; 
nay, whether or not they affixed any meaning to 
them at all. In every thing that related to religion, 
there were found mysteries and sacraments, in doc- 
trines and precepts, in ordinances and: petitions : 
they could even.discover numbers of them. in the 
Lord’s Prayer. “Nay, so late as Father Possevini, 
this unmeaning application of these terms has pre- 
vailed in;some places. That Jesuit is cited with ap- 
- probation by Walton, in the prolegomena to his Po- 
lyglot, for. saying, “« Tot esse Hebraica in Scrip- 
** tura sacramenta, quot litera: ; tot mysteria, quot 
“ punéta;.tot arcana, quot apices,” a sentence, | 
acknowledge, as unintelligible to me as Father Simon 
owns it was toyhim. But passing this indefinite use, 
of which we know not what to make, the two sig- 
nifications I have mentioned, are sufficiently known 
to theologians, and continue, though not equally, 
still in use with modern writers. 


§ 2. WHEN we come to examine the scriptures 
critically, and make them serve for their own inter- 
preters, which is the surest way of attaining the true 
knowledge of them, we shall find, if I mistake not, 


that both these senses are unsupported by the usage 
| of 
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of the ifispired penmen. After the most careful ex- 
amination of all the passages in the New Testament, 
in which the Greek word occurs, and after consult- 
ing the use made of the term, by the ancient Greek 
interpreters of the Old, and borrowing aid from the 
practice of the Hellenist Jews, in the writings called 
Apocrypha, I can only find two senses, neatly re- 
lated to each other, which can striatly be called 
_ scriptural. The first, and what I may call the lead- 
ing sense of the word, is arcanium, a secret, any 
thing not disclosed, not published to the world, tho’ 
perhaps communicated to a sele& number. 


§ 3. Now let it be observed, that this is totally 
different from the current sense of the English word 
mystery, something incomprehensible. In the for- 
mer acceptation, a thing was no longer a mystery 
than whilst it remained unrevealed ; in the latter, a 
thing is equally a mystery after the revélation as 
before. ‘To the former we apply, properly, the ‘epi- 
thet unknown, to the latter we may, in a great mea- 
sure, apply the term unknowable. Thus, the pro- 
position that God would call the Gentiles, and re- 
ceive them into his church, was as intelligible, or, if 
you like the term better, comprehensible, as that he 
once had called the descendants of the Patriarchs, or 
as any plain proposition, or historical fad. Yet, 
whilst undiscovered, or, at least veiled under figures 
and types, it remained, in the scriptural idiom, a 
mystery, having been hidden from ages and genera- 
tions. But, after it had pleased God to reveal this 

his 
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his gracious purpose to the Apostles, by his Spirit, 
it was a mystery no longer. 

The Greek words, aroxaavduc and Pusnpiov, stand 
in the same relation to each other, that the English 
words discovery and secret do. Musneioy cmonmrud- 
Se isa secret discovered, and consequently a secret 
no longer. The discovery is the extin@tion. of the 
secret as such. These words accordingly, or words 
equivalent, as pusigioy yrwpioder, Dowepwteyy are of: 
ten brought together by the Apostles, to show that 
what were once the secret purposes and counsels of 
God, had been imparted to them, to be by them 
promulgated to all the world. Thus, they invited 
the grateful attention of all, to what was so distin- 
guished a favour on the part of heaven, and must 
be of such'unspeakable importance to the apostate 
race of Adam. The terms, communication, revela- 
tion, manifestation, plainly show the import of the 
term jvsneiov, to which they are applied. As this, 
indeed, seems to be a point now universally acknow- 
ledged by the learned, I shall only refer the judi- 
cious reader, for further proof of it from the New 
Testament, to the passages quoted in the margin * ; 
in all which, he will plainly perceive, that the Apos- 
tle treats of something which had been concealed for 
ages (and for that reason called pusygiov), but was 
then openly revealed ; and not of any thing, in its 
own nature, dark and inconceivable. 


§ Ay 
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_ § 4. Ir, in addition to the evidence arising from 
so many direét and clear passages in the writings of 
Paul, it should be thought necessary to recur to the 
usage of the Seventy, we find that, in the: Prophet 
Daniel 3, the word pusvgicy occurs not fewer. than 
nine times, answering always, to the Chaldaic 17 
raza, res arcana, and used in relation to Nebuch- 
adnezzar’s dream, which was become a secret, even 
to the dreamer himself, as he had forgot it. The , 
word there is uniformly rendered in the common 
version secret; and it deserves to be remarked that, 
in those verses, it is found connected with the verbs 
spiaplC ty DuriCw, and aronadurrw; ina way exactly 
similar to the usage of the New Testament above ob+ 
served. It occurs in no other place of that version, 
but one in Isaiah, of very doubtful import. _ In the 
apocryphal writings (which, in matters of criticism 
on the Hellenistic idiom, are of good authority), the 
word survey frequently occurs in the same sense, 
and is used in reference to human secrets, as well as 
to divine. Nay, the word is not, even in the New 
Testament, confined to divine secrets. It expresses 
sometimes those of'a different, and even contrary, 
nature. ‘Thus, the Apostle, speaking of the anti- 
christian spirit, says, Phe mystery of iniquity doth 
already work *. The spirit of antichrist hath begun 
to operate ; but the operation is latent and unperceiy- 
ed. The Gospel of Christ is a blessing, the spirit of 
anti- 
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antichrist a curse. Both are equally denominated 
mystery, or secret, whilst they remain concealed. 


§ 5. I strain, be much misunderstood, if any 
one infer, from what has been now advanced, that 
{mean to signify, ‘that tlitre is nothing in,the doc- 
trines of religion which is not, on all sides, perfectly 
comprehensible to us, or nothing from which diffi- 
culties may be raised, that we are not able to give a 
‘Satisfactory solution of. On the contrary, I am fully 
convinced, that in all sciences, particularly natural 
theology, as well as in revelation, there are many 
truths of this kind, whose evidence such objections 
are not regarded by a judicious person, as of force 
sufficient to invalidate. For example, the divine 
ommiscience is a tenet of natural religion. This ma- 
nifestly implies God’s foreknowledge of all future 
events, Yet, to reconcile the divine prescience 
with the freedom, and even the contingency, and 
consequently, with the good or ill desert of human 
ations, is what I have never yet seen atchieved by 
any, and indeed despair of seeing. ‘That there are 
such difficulties also in the doétrines of revelation, 
it would, in my opinion, be very absurd to deny. 
But the present inquiry does not affe&t that matter 
inthe least. This inquiry is critical, and concerns 
solely the scriptural acceptation of the word jvsyeioy, 
which I have shown’ to relate merely to the secrecy 
for some time observed with regard to any doétrine, 
whether mysterious, in the modern acceptation of 
the word, or not. 
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§ 6. Tue foregoing observations will throw some 
light on what Paul says of the nature of the office: 
with which he was vested: Let a man so account of 
us, as of the ministers, of Christ, and stewards of the 
mysteries of God >, oimovoues jousngiwy Oc, dispen- 
sers to mankind of the gracious purposes of heaven, 
heretofore concealed, and therefore denominated ” 
secrets. Nor can any thing be more conformable - 
than this interpretation, both to the instruétions gi- 
ven to the Apostles, during our Lord’s ministry, 
and to the commission they received from him. In 
regard to the former, he tells them, -7o you it is 
given lo know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven 5 
no secret, relating to this subject, is withheld from 
you; but to them tt is not given® ; that is, not yet 
given. For these very Apostles, when commission- 
ed to preach, were not only empowered, but com- 
manded, to disclose to all the’ world’, the whole 
mystery of God, his secret counsels in regard to 
man’s salvation. And that they might not imagine ~ 
that the private informations, received from their 
Master, had never been intended for the public ear, 
he gave them this express injunction, What J tell 
you in darkness, that speak ye in light. And what 
ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house- 
tops. He assigns the reason, the divine decree; a 
topic to which he oftner than once recurs. There 
ts nothing covered that shall not be revealed, and hid 
that shall not be known *®, Again; There is nothing 

hid, 
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hid, ae shall not be manifested ; neither was 
any thing kept secret, but that it should come 
abroad ®. This may serve to explain to us the im- 
port of these phrases which occur in the Epistles, as 
expressing the whole Christian institution, fhe muys- 
tery of the gospel, the mystery of the faith, the 
mystery of God, and the mystery ef Christ ; mys- 
tery, m the singular number, not mysteries, in the 
plural, which would have: been more conformable 
to the modern import of the word, as relating to the 
incomprehensibility of the different articles of doc- 
trine. But the whole of the gospel, taker together, 
is denominated ¢he mystery, the grand secret, in re- 

ference to the silence or concealment under which 
it was formerly kept ; as, in like manner, it is. styl- 
ed the revelation of Jesus Christ, in reference to the 
publication afterwards enjoined. 


§ 7. I stcniF1ED, before, that there was another 
meaning which the term pusyesoy sometimes bears 
in the New Testament. But it is so nearly related 
to, if not coincident with, the former, that I am 
doubtful whether I can call it other than a particular 
application of the same meaning. However, if the 
thing be understood, it is not material which of the 
two ways we denominate it. The word is some- 
times employed to denote the figurative sense, as 
distinguished from the literal, which is conveyed 
under any fable, parable, allegory, symbolical ac- 
E 2 tion, 
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tion, representation, dream, or vision. It is plain 
that, in this case, the term pusieioy is used compa- 
ratively ; for, however clear the meaning intended 
to be conveyed in the apologue, or parable, may be 
to the intelligent, it’is obscure, compared with the 
literal sense, which, to the unintelligent, proves a~ 
kind of veil. The one is, as it were, open to the 
senses; the other requires penetration and refle@tion. 
Perhaps there was some allusion to this import of 
the term, when our Lord said to his disciples, To 
you it is given to know the mystery of the kingdom 
of God; but ta them that are without, all these things 
are done in parables'®. The Apostles were let into 
the secret, and got the spiritual sense of the simili- 
tude, whilst the multitude amused themselves with 
the letter, and searched no further. ‘ 

Tn this sense, p.usygioy is used in these words: 
The mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest in 
my right hand, and the seven golden candlesticks. 
The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches, 

and the seven candlesticks are the seven churches". 
Again, in the same book: J will tell thee the myste- 
ry of the woman, und of the beast that carrieth her, 
&c.’%. There is only one other passage, to which 
this meaning of the word is adapted, and on which 
I shall have occasion to remark afterwards'?, This 
is a great mystery, but I speak concerning Christ 
and the church'*, Nor is it any objeétion to this 

| ; inter- 
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interpretation of the word mystery here, that the 

Apostle alluded not to any fiction, but to an histori- 
cal faét, the formation of Eve out of the body of 
Adam her husband. For, though there is no neces- 
sity that the story which supplies us with the body 
of the parable or allegory (if I may so express my- 
self), be literally true ; there is, on the other hand, 
no necessity that it be false. Passages of true histo- 
ry are sometimes allegorized by the sacred penmen. 
Witness the story of Abraham and his two sons, 
Isaac by his wife Sarah, and Ishmael by his bond- 
woman Hagar, of which the Apostle has made an 
allegory for representing the comparative natures of 
the Mosaic dispensation and the Christian *5. 


§ 8. As-to the passage quoted from the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, let it be observed, that the word 
pusneoy is there rendered in the Vulgate, sacramen- 
tum. Although this Latin word was long used ve- 
ry indefinitely, by ecclesiastical writers, it came, at 
length, with the more judicious, to acquire a mean- 
ing more precise and fixed. Firmilian calls Noah’s 
ark the sacrament of the church of Christ*®. It is 
manifest, from the illustration he subjoins, that he 
means the symbol, type, or emblem, of the church ; 
allude to an expression of the Apostle * Peter ‘7. 
This may, on a superficial view, be thought nearly 
coincident with the second sense of the word jusyeio, 

E 3 above 
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above assigned. But, in fact, it is rather an inver- 
sion of it. It is not, in Scripture-language, the type 
that is called the mystery, but the antitype; not the 
sign, in any figurative speech or aétion, but the thing 
signified. It would, therefore, have corresponded 
better to the import of the Greek word, to say, ‘¢ The 
«¢ church of Christ is the sacrament of Noah’s ark ;” 
To pusyeiov, the secret antitype, which that vessel, 
destined for the salvation of the chosen few, from 
the deluge, was intended to adumbrate. ‘This use, 
however, not uncommon among the fathers of the 
third century, has given rise to the definition of a 
sacrament, as the vistble sign of an tnvisible grace ; 
a definition to which some regard has been paid by 
most parties, Protestant as well as Romish. 


§ 9. Bur to return to jvsyecoy : it is plain that the 
earliest perversion of this word, from its genuine and 
original sense (a secret, or something concealed), 
was in making it to denote some solemn and sacred 
ceremony. Nor is it difficult to point out the causes 
that would naturally bring ecclesiastic writers to em- 
ploy it ina sense, which has so close an affinity to 
a common application of the word in profane authors. 
- Among the different ceremonies employed by the 
heathen, in their idolatrous superstitions, some were 
public and performed in the open courts, or in those 
parts of the temples to which all had access; others 
were more secretly performed in places from which 
the crowd was carefully excluded. To assist, or 
even be present at these, a sele&t number only was 

admitted, 
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admitted, to each of whom a formal and solenin ini: 
tiation was necessary. These secret rites, on account 
of this very circumstance, their secrecy, were gene- 
rally denominated mysteries. ‘They were different, 
according to what was thought agreeable to the dif- 
ferent deities, in whose honour they were celebrat- 
ed. ‘Thus they had the mysteries of Ceres, the mys- 
teries of Proserpine, the mysteries of Bacchus, &c. 
Now there were some things in the Christian wor- 
ship, which, though essentially different from all 
Pagan rites, had as much resemblance, in this cir+ 
cumstance, the exclusion of the multitude, as would 
_ give sufficient handle to the heathen to style ok, 
the Christian mysteries. 

§ 10. Prosasty the term would be first applied 
only to what was called in the primitive church, the 
eucharist, which we call the Lord’s supper; and. 
afterwards extended to baptism and other sacred 

‘ceremonies. In regard to the first-mentioned ordi- 
nance, it cannot be denied, that in the article of 
concealment, there was a pretty close analogy. Not 
‘only were all infidels, both Jews and Gentiles, ex- 
cluded from witnessing the commemoration of the 
death of Christ; but even many believers, particu- 
larly the catechumens and the penitents ; the for- 
mer, because not yet initiated by baptism into the 
church ; the latter, because not yet restored to the 
communion of Christians, after having fallen into 
some scandalous sin. Besides, the secrecy that 
Christians were often, on account of the persecutions 

E 4 to 
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to which they were exposed, obliged to observe, 
which made them meet for social worship in the night 
time, or very early in the morning, would naturally 
draw on their ceremonies, from the Gentiles, the 
name of mysteries. And it is a unreasonable to 
think, that a mame which had its rise among their 
enemies, might afterwards be adopted by them- 
selves. The name Christians, first used at Antioch, 
seems, from the manner wherein it is mentioned in 
the Acts "8, to have been at first given contémptu-_ 
ously to the disciples by infidels, and not assumed 
by themselves. ~The common titles. by which, for 
many bay after that period, they cofitinued to dis- 
tinguish tfose of their own society, as we learn both 
from the Acts, and from Paul’s Epistles, were the 
Faithful, or believers, the disciples, andthe brethren. 
Yet, before the expiration of the apostolic age, they 
adopted the name Christian, and gloried in it. The 
Apostle Peter uses it in one place’, the only place 
in Scripture wherein it is used by one of themselves. 
Some other words and phrases which became fa- 
shionable amongst ecclesiastic writers, might natu- 
rally enough be accounted for in the same manner. 


§ 11. Bur how the Greek pusypy came first 
to be translated into Latin sacramentum, it is not 
easy to conjecture. None of the classical. significa- 
tions of the Latin word seems to have any affinity to 
the Greek term. For whether we understand it 

simply 
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simply for a sacred ceremony, sacramentum from 
sacrare, aS juramentum from jurare, or for the 

pledge deposited by the litigants in a process, to en- 

sure obedience to the award of the judge, or for the 

military oath of fidelity, none of these conveys to us 

either of the senses of the word puszey explained 

above. At the same time it is not denied that, in 

the classical import, the Latin word may admit an 

allusive application to the more solemn ordinances 

‘of religion, as implying, in the participants, a sa- 

cred engagement equivalent to an oath. All that I 

‘here contend for is, that the Latin word sacramen- 
tum does not, in any of these senses, convey exatt- 

ly the meaning of the Greek name pusypio), whose 

place it occupies in the Vulgate.’ Houbigant, a Ro- 

mish priest, has, in his Latin translation of the Old 

Testament, used neither sacramentum nor myste- 

rium ; but where either of these terms had been em- 

ployed in the Vulgate, he substitutes secretum, ar- 
canum, or absconditum. Erasmus, though he wrote 

at an earlier period, has only once admitted sacra- 
mentum into his version of the New Testament, and 

said, with the Vulgate, sacramentum septem stella- 

rum. 

Now, it is to this practice, not easily accounted 
for, in the old Latin translators, that we owe the ec- 
clesiastical term sacrament, which, though properly 
not scriptural, even Protestants have not thought fit 
to reject : they have only confined it a little in the ap- 
plication, using it solely of the two primary institu. 
tions of the Gospel, baptism and the Lord's Supper 5 
whereas 
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whereas the Romanists apply it also to five other ce: 
remonies, in all seven. Yet, even this application 
is not of equal latitude with that wherein it is used in 
the Vulgate. The sacrament of God’s will *°, the 


‘sacrament of piety *’, the sacrament of a dream *’, 


the sacrament of the seven stars 73, and the sacra- 
ment of the woman **, are phrases which sound very 
strangely in our ears. . 


§ 12. So much for the introduction of the term 
sacrament into the Christian theology, which (how- 
ever convenient it may be for expressing some im- 
portant rites in our religion), has, in none of the 


_ places where it occurs in the Vulgate, a reference 


to any rite or ceremony whatever, but is always the 
version of the Greek word jusyoiv, or the corres- 
ponding term in Hebrew or Chaldee. Now the term 
PUTNGLOVg aS has been shown, is always predicated of 
some dottrine, or of some matter of fact, wherein | 
it is the intention of the writer to denote that the in- 
formation he gives either was a secret formerly, or is 
the latent meaning of some type, allegory, figurative 
description, dream, vision, or fact referred to. No 
religion abounded more in pompous rites and ordi- 
nances than the Jewish, yet they are never, in Scrip- 
ture, (any more than the ceremonies of the New 
Testament) denominated either mysteries or sacra- 

ments 


20 Eph. i. 9. ax g Tim, ili. 16. 
22 Dan, ii. 18. 30. 47. 
33 Rev. 1. 20. a4 Rev. xvii. 7. 
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mefits. Indeed with us Protestants, the meanings in 
present use assigned to these two words, are so to- 
tally distinct, the one relating solely to doétrine, 
the other solely to positive’ institutions, that it may 
look a little oddly to: bring them together, in the 
discussion of the same critical question. But to those 
who are acquainted with Christian antiquity, and fo- 
reign use in these matters, or have been accustomed 
to the Vulgate translation, there will be no occasion 
for an apology. 


§ 13. Brrore I finish this topic, it is proper to, 
take notice of one passage wherein the word LUTNGLOY» 
it may be plausibly urged, must have the same sense 
with that which present use gives to the English word 
mystery, and denote something which, though reveal- 
ed, is inexplicable, and, to human faculties, unintelli- 
gible. The words are, Without controversy great is 
the mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory*>. J donot here enquire into the just- 
ness of this reading, though differing from that of . 
the two most ancient versions, the Syriac and the 
Vulgate, and some of the oldest manuscripts: ‘The 
words, as they stand, sufficiently answer my pur- 
pose. Admit then that some of the great articles 
enumerated may be justly called mysteries, in the ec- 
clesiastical and present acceptation of the term; it 

. does 
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does not follow that this is the sense of the term — 
here. When a word ina sentence of holy writ is 

susceptible of two interpretations, so that the sentence, 

whichsoever of the two ways the word be interpreted, 

conveys a distinct meaning suitable to the scope of 

the place; and when one of these interpretations ex- 

presses the common import of the word in holy writ, 

and the other assigns it a meaning which it plainly 

has not in any other passage of Scripture, the rules 

of criticism manifestly require that we recur to the 

common acceptation of the term. Nothing can vin- 

dicate us in giving it a singular, or even a very un- 

common, signification, but that all the more usual 

meanings would make the sentence involve some ab- 

surdity or nonsense. This is not the case here. The 
purport of the sentence plainly is, “« Great unques- 

* tionably is the divine secret, of which our religion 

“* brings the. discovery ; God was manifest in the 

“¢ flesh, &c.”’ | 


¥ 





PART IL 
Of Blasphemy. 


| PROPOSED, in the second place, to offer a few 
thoughts on the import of the word BAacPyjia, fre- 
quently translated b/asphemy. 1 am far from affirm- 
ing that in the present use of the English word, 
there is such a departure from the import of the ori- 

ginal, 


, 
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ginal, as in that remarked in the preceding article, 
between uusyeoy and mystery : at the same time it is 
proper to observe, that in most cases there is not a 
perfe& coincidence. Baao®yyua properly denotes 
calumny, detraction, reproachful or abusive language, 
against whomsoever it be vented. There does not 
seem, therefore, to have been any necessity for adopt- 


.ing the Greek word into our language, one or other 


of the English expressions above mentioned, being, 
in every case, sufficient for conveying the sense. 
Here, as in other instances, we have, with other mo- 
derns, implicitly followed the Latins, who had in 
this no more occasion than we, for a phraseology 
not originally of their own growth. ‘To have uni- 
formly translated, and not transferred, the words 


BraoPyuse and CAucPy.21v, would have both contri- 
buted to perspicuity, and tended to detect the abuse 


of the terms when wrested from their proper mean- 
ing. That CrccPywio and its conjugates are in the 
New Testament very often applied to reproaches 
not aimed against God, is evident from the passages 
referred to in the.margin*®; in the much greater 
part of which the English translators, sensible that 
they could admit no such application, have not used 
the words blaspheme or blasphemy, but rail, revile, 
speak evil, &c. Inone of the passages quoted, a 
reproachful charge brought even against the devil, 

: is 


26 Matth. xif. 31, 32. xxvii. 39. Mark, xv. 29. Luke, 
EXH. 65. xxiii. 39. Rom, iii. 8. xiv. 16. 1 Cor. iv. 13. 
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is called xeirig CaAacPyuincs*’?, and rendered by them 
railing accusation. That the word in some other 
places *® ought to have been rendered in the same 


general terms, I shall afterwards show. But with 


respect to the principal point, that the word compre- 
hends all verbal abuse, against whomsoever uttered, 
God, angel, man, ordevil; as it if universally ad- 
mitted by the learned, it would be losing time to at- 
tempt to prove. The passages referred to will be 
more than sufficient to all who can read them in the 
original Greek. 


§ 2. Bur it deserves our notice, and it is princi- 
pally for this reason, that I judged it proper to make 


some remarks on. the word, that even when 6aac- 


Que refers to reproachful speeches against God, 
and so comes nearer the meaning of our word blas- 
phemy ; still the primitive notion of this crime has 
undergone a considerable change in our way of con- 
ceiving it. The causes it would not perhaps be dif- 
ficult to investigate, but the effect is undeniable. In 
theological disputes nothing is more common, to the 


great scandal of the Christian name, than the impu- 


tation of blasphemy thrown by each side upon the 
other. The injustice of the charge, on both sides, 
will be manifest on a little reflection, which it is the 
more necessary to bestow, asthe commonness of the 
accusation, and the latent, but contagious, motives 


of 


27 Jude, 9. 
2 Acts, xiii. 45. xviii. 6. xxvi. 11. Col. ili, 8.. 1 Tim, 
ing. °2'Tim, in. 2. 
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of employing it, have gradually phan acy our con- 
ceptions of the thing. 


§ 3. Ir has been remarked already, that the im- 
port of the word Gaacbyyim is maledicentiu, in the 
largest acceptation, comprehending all sorts of ver-: 
bal abuse, imprecation, reviling, and calumny. 
Now let it be observed, that when such abuse is 
mentioned as uttered against God, there is proper- 
ly no change made on the signification of the word ; 
the change is only in the application, that is, in the 
reference toa different object. The idea conveyed 
in the explanation now given is always included, 
against whomsoever the crime be committed. In this 
manner every term is understood that is applicable to 
both God and man. ‘Thus the meaning of the word 
disobey is the same, whether we speak of disobeying 
God or of disobeying man. ‘The same may be said 
of believe, honour, fear, &c. As therefore the sense 
of the term isthe same, though differently applied, 
what is essential to constitute the crime of detraction 
in the one case, is essential also in the other. But 
it is essential to this crime as commonly understood, 
when committed by one man against another, that 
there be in the injurious person the will or disposi- 
tion to detract from the person abused. Mere mis- 
take in regard to character, especially when the 
mistake is not conceived, by him who entertains it, 
to lessen the character, nay, 1s supposed, however 
erroneously, to exalt it, is never construed by any, 
into the crime of defamation. Now, as blasphemy 

is, 
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- is, in its essence, the same crime, but immensely 
aggravated, by being committed against an object 
infinitely superior to man, what is fundamental to 
the existence of the crime, will be found in this, as 
in every other species, which comes under the gene- 
ral name. There can be no blasphemy, therefore, 
where there is not an impious purpose to derogate 
from the divine majesty, and to alienate the minds 
of others from the love and reverence of God. 


§ 4. Hence, we must be sensible of the injus- 
tice of so frequently using the odious epithet blas- 
_phemous in our controversial writings ; an evil im- 
putable solely to the malignity of temper, which a 
habit of such disputation rarely fails to produce. 
Hence it’ is, that the Arminian and the Calvinist, 
the Arian and the Athanasian, the Protestant and 
the Papist, the Jesuit and the Jansenist, throw and 
retort on each other the unchristian reproach. Yet 
itis no more than justice to say, that each of the 
disputants is so far from intending to diminish, in 
the opinion of others, the honour of the Almighty, 
that he is, on the contrary, fully convinced, that his 
own principles are better adapted to raise it than those 
of his antagonist, and, for that very reason, he is 
so strenuous in maintaining them. But to blacken, 
as much as possible, the designs of an adversary, in 
order the more effectually to render his opinions 
hateful, is one of the many common, but detestable, 
resources of theological controvertists. It is to be — 
hoped that the sense, not only of the injustice of 
this 
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this measure, but of its inefficacy for producing con- 
viction in the mind of a reasonable antagonist, and 
of the bad impression it tends to make on the im- 
partial and judicious, in regard both to the arguers 
and to the argument, will at length induce men to 
adopt more candid methods of managing their dis- 
putes ; and even, when provoked by the calumni- 
ous and angry epithets of an opposer, not to think of 
retaliating ; but to remember, that they will derive 
more honour from imitating, as is their duty, the 
conduct of Him who, when he was reviled, reviled 

not again. . ? 


§ 5. Bur, after observing that this perversion 
of the word blasphemy results, for the most part, 
from the intemperate heat and violence with which 
polemic writers manage their religious contests; it is 
no more than doing justice to theologians and eccle- 
Siastics (though it may look like a digression), to. 
remark, that this evidence of undue acrimony is 
by no means peculiar to them. So uncontrolable is 
this propensity in men of violent passions, that even 
sceptics cannot pretend an entire exemption from it. 
Some allowances ought doubtless to be made for the 
rage of bigots, inflamed by contradiction, from the 
infinite consequence they always ascribe to their own | 
religious dogmaes ; but when a reasoner, an inquir- 
er into truth, and, consequently, a dispassionate and 
unprejudiceed person (and doubtless such a man 
Lord Bolingbroke chose to be accounted), falls into 
the same absurdity, adopts the furious language of 

VOL. Il. *F fana- 
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fanaticism, and rails against those whose theory he 
combats, calling them impious blasphemers, to what 
allowance can we justly think him entitled ? I know 
of none, except our pity; to which, indeed, a man- 
ner, ‘so much beneath the dignity of the philosopher, 
and unbecoming the patience and self-command im- 
plied in. cool inquiry, seems to give him a reason- 
able claim. Since, however, with this defect of 
discernment, candour, and moderation, philosophers 
as well as zealots, infidels as well as fanatics, and 
men of the world as well as priests, are sometimes 
chargeable, it may not be unreasonable to bestow a 
few reflections on it. 


§ 6. First, to recur to analogy, and the reason 
of the thing: I believe there are few who have not 
sometimes had occasion to hear a man warmly, and. 
with the very best intentions, commend another, for 
an ation which in reality merited not praise but 
blame. Yet no man would call the person who, 
_ through ‘simplicity, acted this part, a slanderer ; 

whether the faét he related of his friend were true or 
false; since he seriously meant to raise esteem of 
him: for an intention to depreciate, is essential to 
the idea of slander. ‘To praise injudiciously, is one 
thing ; to slander, is another. The former, per- 
haps, will do as much hurt to the character, which 
is the subject of it, as the latter: but the merit of 
human actions depends entirely on the motive. 
There is a maliciousness in the calumniator, which 
_ ho person who reflects, is in danger of confounding 
with 
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with the unconscious blundering of a man, whose 
praise detracts from the person whom he means to 
honour. The blasphemer is no other than the ca- 
lumniator of Almighty God. To constitute the 
Crime, it is as necessary that this species of calumny 
be intentional, as that the other be. He must be 
one, therefore, who, by his impious talk, endea- 
vours to inspire others with the same irreverence to- 
wards the Deity, or, perhaps, abhorrence of him, 
which he indulges in himself. And though, for the 
honour of human nature, it is to be hoped, that ve- 
ry few arrive at this enormous guilt, it ought not to 
be dissembled, that the habitual profanation of the 
name and attributes of God, by common swearing, 
is but too manifest an approach towards it. There 
is not an entire coincidence. The latter of these vi- 
ces may be considered as resulting solely from the 
defect of what is good in principle and disposition ; 
the former, from the acquisition of what is evil in 
the extreme : but there is a close connection between 
them, and an insensible gradation from the one to 
the other. ‘To accustom one’s self to treat the So- 
vereign of the universe with irreverent familiarity, 
is the first step 3 malignly to arraign his attributes, 
and revile his providence, is the last. 


§ 7. But it may be said, that an inquiry into the 
proper notion of 6aacOyyia, in the sacred writings, 
is purely a matter of criticism, concerning the ims 
port of a word, whose signification must be ultimate- 
ly determined by scriptural use. Our reasonings, 
; ¥2 therefore, 


. 
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therefore, are of no validity, unless they are sup- 
ported by fact. True: but it ought to be consider- 
ed, on the other hand, that as the word GaAacDyuey, 
when men are the objects, is manifestly used for in- 
tentional abuse, the presumption is, that the signifi- 
cation is the same, when God is the object. Nay, 
according to the rules of criticism, it is evidence suf- 
ficient, unless a positive proof could be brought, that 
the word, in this application, undergoes a change of 
meaning. In the present instance, however, it is 
unnecessary to recur to the presumption, as positive 
testimony can be produced, that both the verb and 
ithe noun have the same meaning in these different 
applications. 


_ § 8. Ler it be observed, then, that sometimes, 
in the same sentence, the word is applied in com- 
mon both to divine and to human beings, which are 
specified as the objets, and construed with it, and 
sometimes the word, having been applied to. one of 
these, is repeated, in an application to the other ; 
the sacred writers thereby showing, that the evil is: 
the same in kind in both cases, and that the cases 
are discriminated solely by the dignity of the objeé. 
Thus our Lord says (as in the common translation), 
All manner of blasphemy, race BaracPapic, shall. 
be forgiven unto men: but the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, shall not be forgiven?®. The differ- 


ence 
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ence in point of atrociousness is here exceedingly 
great, the one being represented as unpardonable, 
and the other as what may be pardoned ; but this is 
exhibited as resulting purely from the infinite dispa- 
rity of the objects. The application of the same name 
to the two crimes compared, gives us to understand 
the immense disproportion there is, in respect of 
guilt, between the same criminal behaviour, when 
aimed against our fellow-creatures, and when direct- 
ed against the ‘Author of our being. As the Eng- 
lish word blasphemy is not of the same extent of 
signification with the Greek, and is not properly ap- 
plied to any abuse vented against man, it would have 
been better here to have chosen a common term 
which would have admitted equally an application to 
either, such as reproach or detraction. The ex- 
pression of the Evangelist Mark, in the parallel 
place 3°, is to the same purpose. Again, in the Ads, 
We have heard him speak blasphemous words, pyware 
BaracPia, against ‘Moses, and against God*. 
Like to this is that passage in the Old Testament, 
where the false witnesses who were suborned to tes- 
tify against Naboth say, Thou didst blaspheme God 
and the king *. ‘Though the word in the Septua- 
gint is not GAacPyj.ey, it is a term which, in that 
version, is Sometimes used synonymously, as indeed 
are all the terms which in the original denote curs- 
ing, reviling, defaming. 

Jag FS G9, 
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§ 9. FurtHer, with the account given above, 
of the nature of blasphemy, the style of Scripture 
perfe€tly agrees. No errors concerning the divine 
perfeétions can be grosser than those of polytheists 
and idolaters, such as the ancient pagans. Errors » 
on this, if on any subject, are surely fundamental, 
Yet those errors are never in holy writ brought un- 
der the denomination of blasphemy: nor are those 
who maintain them ever styled blasphemers. _ Nay, 
among those who are no idolaters, but acknowledge 
the unity and spirituality of the divine nature (as did 
all the Jewish sects), it is not sufficient to. consti- 
tute this crime, that a man’s opinions be, in their 
consequences, derogatory from the divine majesty, 
if they be not perceived to be so by him who holds 
them, and broached on purpose to diminish men’s 
veneration of God. The opinions of the Sadducees 
appear in effect to have detracted from the justice, . 
the goodness, and even the power of the Deity, as 
their tendency was but too manifestly to diminish in 
men the fear of God, and consequently to weaken 
their obligations to obey him. Yet neither our Sa- 
viour, nor. any ‘of the inspired writers, calls them 
blasphemous, as those opinions did not appear to 
themselyes to detraét, nor were advanced with the 
intention of detracting, from the honour of God, 
Our Lard only said to the Sadducees, Ve err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, ner the power of God 33, 
Nay, if does not appear that even their adversaries 


the 
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the |Pharisees, though the first who seem to have 
perverted the word (as shall be remarked after- 
-wards), and though immoderately attached to their 
own tenets, ever reproached them as blasphemers, 
on account of their erroneous opinions, Nor is in- 
deed the epithet blasphemous, or any synonymous 
term, ever coupled in Scripture (as is common in 
_ modern use) with doctrines, thoughts, opinions. It 
_ Is never applied but to words and speeches, 4 blas- 
phemous opinion, or blasphemous doctrine, are phra- 
ses, which (how familiar soever to us) are as un- 
suitable to the scriptural idiom, as a railing opinion, 
or slanderous doctrine, is to ours. 


§ 10. But to proceed from what is not, to what 
is, called blasphemy in Scripture: the first divine 
law published against it, /Ze that blasphemeth the 
name of the Lord (or Jehovah, as it isin the He- 
brew) shall be put to death +, when considered, a- 
long with the incident that occasioned it, suggests a 
very atrocious offence in words, no less than abuse 
or imprecations, vented against the Deity. For, in 
what way soever the crime of the man there men- 
tioned be interpreted, whether as committed against 
the true God, the God of Israel, or against any of 
the false. gods whom his Egyptian father worshipped, 
the law in the words now quoted is sufficiently ex- 
plicit; and the circumstances of the story plainly 
- show that the words which he had used, were dero- 
F 4 gatory 
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gatory from the Godhead, and shocking to the hear- 
ers. | 

And, if we add to this, the only other memo- 
rable instance, in sacred history, namely, that of — 
Rabshakeh, it will lead us to conclude, that it is 
solely a malignant attempt, in words, to lessen men’s 
reverence of the true God, and by vilifying his per- 
fections, to prevent their placing confidence in him, 
which is called in Scripture blasphemy, .when the 
word is employed to dendte a sin committed directly 
against God. This was manifestly the attempt of Rab- 
shakeh when he said, Neither let Hezekiah make you 
trust in the Lord (the word is Jehovah), saying, 
- Fehovah will surely deliver us. Hath any of the gods 
of the nations delivered his land out of the hand of 
the king of Assyria ? Where are the gods of Hamath 
and of Arpad ? Where are the gods of Sepharvaim, 
Hena, and Ivah ? Have they delivered Samariah 
out of my hand ? Who are they’umong all the gods 
of the countries, that have delivered their country out 
of mine hand, that Jehovah should deliver Jerusalem 
out of mine hand 35 2 


G14. BLAsPHEMY, I acknowledge, like every 
other species of defamation, may proceed from ig- 
norance combined with rashness and presumption ; 
but it invariably implies (which is not implied in mere 
error) an expression of contempt or detestation, and 
a desire of producing the same passions in others. 

As 


35 2 Kings, xviii. 30. 33, 34, 35. 
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As this conduét, however, is more heinous in the 
knowing than in the ignorant, there are degrees of 
~ guilt even in blasphemy. God’s name is said to be 
blasphemed among the heathen, through the scanda- 
lous conduét of his worshippers. And when Nathan 
said to David, By this deed thou hast given occasion 
to the enemies of Jehovah to blaspheme *°, his design 
was evidently to charge on that monarch, a consi- 
derable share of the guilt of those blasphemies to 
which his heinous transgression in the matter of Uri- 
ah, would give rise among their idolatrous neigh- 
bours: for here, as in other cases, the flagrant ini- 
quity of the servant, rarely fails to bring reproach 
on the master, and on the service. It is, without 
doubt, a most flagitious kind of blasphemy whereof 
those men are guilty who, instead of being brought 
to repentance by the plagues wherewith God visits 
them for their sins, are fired with a monstrous kind 
of revenge against their Maker, which they vent in 
vain curses and impious reproaches. ‘Thus, in the 
Apocalypse, we are informed of those who blasphem- 
ed the God of heaven, because of their pains and their 
sores, and repented not of their deeds >”. 


§ 12. Ir will perhaps be objected, that even-the 
inspired penmen of the New Testament sometimes 
use the word with greater latitude than has here 
been‘given it. The Jews are said, by the sacred his- 


torian, to have spoken against the things preached by 
Paul, 


36 2 Sam, xii. 14. 37 Rev. xvi. 11. 
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Paul, contradicting and blaspheming #*,. And 1t is 
said of others of the same nation, When they opposed 
ihemselues. and blasphemed*°. Now, as zeal for God 
and religion was the constant pretext of the Jews for 
vindicating their opposition to. Christianity, it can-. 
not be imagined they would have thrown out any 
thing like direct. blasphemy or reproaches against 
God. It may, therefore, be plausibly urged, that 
it must have been (if we may borrow a term from 
the law) such constructive blasphemy, as when we 
call fundamental errors in things divine, by that odi- 
ous name. But the answer is easy. It has been 
shown already, that the Greek word implies no more 
than to revile, defame, or give abusiwe language. 
As the term is general, and equally applicable, whe- 
ther. God be the object of the abuse, or man, it ought 
never to be rendered dlaspheme, unless when the 
context manifestly restrains it to the former applica- 
tion. There is this advantage, if the case were du- 
bious, in preserving the general term, that if God 
be meant_as the object of their reproaches, still the 
version is just. In the story of the son of the Isra- 
elitish woman, the terms cursing God, and blasphe- 
ming him *°, are used synonymously ; and, in regard 
to Rabshakeh’s blasphemy, the phrases, to reproach 
the living God or Jehovah, and to blaspheme him *, 
are both used in the same way: but, on the other 
hand, if the writer meant abuse levelled against 

men, 
8 Ads, xiicas,  ./ 39 xvili.6, 4° Lev. xxiv. 11. 14. 
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men, to render it blaspheme is a real mis-translation, 
inasmuch as, by representing the divine majesty as” 
the object, which the English word blaspheme always’ 
does, the sense is totally altered. 

Our translators have, on other occasions, been 
_ so sensible of this that, in none of the places marked 
in the margin **, have they used blaspheme, or any 
of its conjugates ; but, instead of it, the words rail, 
revile, report slanderously, speak evil, defame, tho? 
the word in the original is the same; nay, in some 
places, where Jesus Christ is the object, they trans- 
late it in the same manner+3, There can be no 
doubt that, in the two passages quoted from the 
Aéts, the Apostles themselves were the objeéts of 
the abuse which fiery zeal prompted their country- 
men to throw out against the propagators of a doc- 
trine, considered by them as subversive of the reli- 
gion of their fathers. Both passages are justly ren- 
dered by Castalio: the first, Judai contradicebant 
iis que a Paulo dicebantur, reclamantes ac convict- 
antes ; the second, Quumaque ili resisterent ac ma- 
ledicerent. 


§ 13. Tue same will serve for answer to the ob- 
jection founded on Paul’s saying of himself before 
his conversion, that he was a blasphemer *+; the 

word 


44 Rom. iii. 8. xiv. 6. 1 Cot. iv. 13, x. 30. Eph. iv. 31. 
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word ought to have been rendered defamer. Of 
this we can make no doubt, when we consider the 
honourable testimony which this Apostle, after his 
conversion, did not hesitate to give of his own piety 
_ when a Jew, Brethren, said he, I have lived in all 
good conscience before God (rather towards God, tu 
Oz Not sway re Gee) until this day *5. ‘This ex- 
pression, therefore, regards what is strictly called 
duty to God. But could he have made this declara- 
tion, if his conscience had charged him with blas- 
phemy, of all crimes against God the most heinous ? 
Should it be asked, In what sense could he charge 
himself with defamation? Whom did he defame? 
The answer is obvious. Not only the Lord Jesus 
Christ the head, ‘but the members also of the Christ- 
ian community, both ministers and disciples. Not 
that he considered himself as guilty of this crime by | 
implication, for disbelieving that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah ; for neither Jews nor Pagans are ever repre- 
sented as either blasphemers or calumniators, mere- 
ly for their unbelief; but because he was conscious 
that his zeal had carried him much further, even to 
exhibit the author of this institution as an impostor 
and false prophet, and his Apostles as his accomplices, 
in maliciously imposing upon the nation, and sub- 
verting the true religion. That he atted this part, 
the account given of his proceedings, not to men- 
tion this declaration, affords the most ample evidence. 
We are told that he breathed out threatenings and 
slaughter 


45 Acts, Xxill, 1, 
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slaughter against the disciples *° ; and he says him- 


self that he was exceedingly mad against them, and ° 


even compelled them to join in the abuse and re- 
proaches *”, of which he accuses himself as setting 
the example. And though I doubt not that in this, 
Paul acted according to his judgment at the time ; 
for he tells us expressly that he thought verily with 
himself that he ought to do many things contrary to 


the name of Jesus **; this ignorance did indeed ex- 


tenuate his crime, but not excuse it ; for it is not he 
only who invents, but he also who malignantly and 
-rashly, or without examination and sufficient evi- 
dence, propagates an evil report against his neigh- 
bour, who is justly accounted a defamer. 

Nor is the above-mentioned the only place where- 
in the word has been misinterpreted blasphemer. 
We have another example, in the character which 
the same Apostle gives of some seducers who were 
to appear in the church, and of whom he tells us, 
that they would have a form of godliness, but with- 
out the power *®. Now, blasphemy is alike incom- 
patible with both ; though experience has shown, in 
all ages, that slander and abuse, vented against men, 
_ however inconsistent with the power of godliness, 
are perfectly compatible with its form. Some other 
places in the New Testament, in which the word 
ought to have been translated in its greatest latitude, 
that is, in the sense of defamation, or reviling in ge- 

: neral, 
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neral, are marked in the margin 5°. Indeed, as was 
hinted before, it ought always to be so, unless where 
the scope of the passage limits it to that impious de- 
famation, whereof the Deity is the object. 


§ 14 I xNow but one other argument that can 
be drawn from Scripture, in favour of what I call 
the controversial sense of the word blasphemy ; that 
is, as applied to errors which, in their consequences, 
may be thought to derogate from the perfeétions or 
providence of God. In this way the Pharisees, oft. 
ner than once, employ the term against our Lord ; 
and, if their authority were to us a sufficient war- 
rant, I should admit this plea to be decisive. But 
the question of importance to us is, Have we the au-— 
thority of any of the sacred writers for this applica- 
tion of the word? Did our Lord himself, or any of 
his Apostles, ever retort this charge upon the Phari- 
sees? Yet it cannot be denied, that the doctrine then 
in vogue with them gave, in many things, if this had 
been a legitimate use of the term dlasphemy, a fair 
handle for such recrimination. They made void, we 
are told, the commandment of God, to make room 
for their tradition *; and thus, in effe&t, set up their 
own authority, in opposition to that of their Cre- 
ator. They disparaged the moral duties of the law, 
in order to exalt positive and ceremonial observan- 

ces. 
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ces 5. Now, this cannot be done by the teachers 
of religion, without some misrepresentation of the 
moral attributes of the Lawgiver, whose ‘character 
is thereby degraded, in the minds of the people. Yet 
there is, nowhere, the most distant insinuation giv- — 
en that, on any of these accounts, they were liable 
to the charge of blasphemy. 

But no sooner did Jesus say to the paralytic, 7 ‘hay 
sins are forgiven thee, than the Scribes laid hold. of 
the expression. This man blasphemeth, said they: - 
Who can forgive sins but God >? Their plea was, 
it is an invasion of the prerogative of God. Grotius 
observes justly of this application of the term, Dici- 
tur hic BraoPnusv, non qui Deo maledicit, sed qui 
quod Dei est, stbt arrogat. Such, undoubtedly, 
was their notion of the matter. But I do not see 
any warrant they had for thus extending the signifi- _ 
cation of the word. In the simple and primitive im- 
port of the name blasphemer, it could not be more 
perfectly defined in Latin, than by these three words, 
qui Deo maledicit ; and, therefore, I cannot agree 
with the generality of expositors, who seem to think, 
that if Jesus had not been the Messiah, or authoris- 
ed of God to declare to men the remission of their 
sins, the Scribes would have been right in their ver- 
dict. On the contrary, if one, unauthorised of 
Heaven, had said what our Lord is recorded to have 
said to the paralytic, he would not, in my opinion, 

f have 
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have been liable to that accusation: he would have 
been chargeable with great presumption, I acknow- 
ledge; and if he had been conscious that he had no 
authority, he would have been guilty of gross impie- 
ty ; but every species of impiety is not blasphemy. 
Let us call things by their proper names. If any of 
us usurp a privilege that belongs, exclusively, to 
another man, or, if we pretend to have his authori- 
ty, when we have it not, our conduct is very crimi- 
nal; but nobody would confound this crime with 
calumny. No more can the other be termed bdlas- 
phemy, especially when it results from misapprehen- 
sion, and is unaccompanied with a malevolent inten- 
tion, either to depreciate the character, or to defeat - 
the purpose, of the Almighty. The false prophets, 
who knowingly told lies in the name of God, and. 
pretended a commission from him, which they knew 
they had not, were liable to death; but they are 
nowhere said to blaspheme, that is, to revile, or to 
defame, their Maker. Much less eould it be said 
of those who told untruths through mistake, and 
without any design of detracting from God. 

This polemic application of the term blasphemy 
must, therefore, have originated in the schools of 
the rabbies, and appears to have been, in the time 
of our Lord and his Apostles, in general vogue with 
the Scribes. Nay, which is exceedingly repugnant 
to the original import of the name, they even applied 
it to expressions which did not refer to persons, but 
to things. Thus, the historian, in relating the - 

charge 
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charge brought against Stephen, acquaints us 5*, 
that they set up false witnesses, which said, This 
man ceaseth ‘not-to speak blasphemous words against 
this holy place, and the law : an. application of the 
word, perhaps till then unexampled. But we need 
not wonder at this liberty, when we consider, that 
the perversion of the term answered for them a dou- 
ble purpose ; first, it afforded them one easy expe- 
dient for rendering a person, whom they disliked, 
odious to the people, amongst whom the very suspi- 
cion of blasphemy excited great abhorrence ; second- 
ly, it encreased their own jurisdi@ion: Blasphemy 
was a capital crime, the judgment whereof was in 
the sanhedrim, of whom the chief priests, and some 
of the Scribes, always made the principal part. The 
farther the import of the word was extended, the 
more cases it brought under their cognizance, and 
the more persons into their power. Hence it pro- 
ceeded, that the word blasphemy, which originally 
meant a crime no less than maliciously reviling the 
Lord of the universe, was at length construed to 
imply the broaching of any tenet, or the expressing 
of any sentiment (with whatever view it was done), 
-which did not quadrate with the reigning doétrine. 
For that doctrine, being presupposed to be the in- 
fallible will of God; whatever opposed it was saitl 
by implication, to revile its Author.’ Such will ever 
be the case, when the principles of human policy 
are grafted upon religion. , 
VOL. Hy ~ . G es § 15. 
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§ 15. Wuen we consider this, and remark, at 
the same time, with what plainness: our Lord con- 
'demned, in many particulars, both the maxims, 
and the practice, of the Pharisees, we cannot be 
surprised that, on more occasions than one, that 
vindictive and envious sect traduced him to the peo- 
ple, as a person chargeable with this infernal guilt. 
‘Once, indeed, some of them proceeded so far as to 
take up stones to stone him>>: for that was the pu- 
nishment which the law had awarded. against blas- 
phemers. But he thought proper then to elude their 
malice, and, by the answer he gave to their unme- 
rited reproach, evidently showed that their applica- 
tion of the term was unscriptural *°. Those who, 
on other occasions, watched our Lord to entrap 
him in his words, seem to have had it principally in 
view to extract either blasphemy or treason from — 
what he said. By the first, they could expose him 
to the fury of the populace, or, perhaps, subje& 
him to the Jewish rulers ; and,- by the second, ren- 
der him obnoxious to the Roman procurator. What 
use they made of both articles at last, is known to 
every body. Nor let it be imagined that, at his trial, 
the circumstance, apparently slight, of the high 
priest’s rending his clothes, when he pronounced 
him a blasphemer, an example which must have 
Been quickly followed by the whole sanhedrim, and 
all within hearing, was not a matter of the utmost 
consequence, for effecting their malicious purpose. 

; - We 
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We have reason to’believe, that it contributed not 
a little, in working so wonderful a change in the 
multitude, and in bringing them to view the man 
with detestation, to whom so short while before they 
were almost ready to pay divine honours. 
§ 16. Burt here it may be asked, ‘ Can we not 
* then say, with truth, of any of the false teachers, 
‘who have arisen in the church, that they vented 
‘ blasphemies ?? To affirm that we cannot, would, I 
_acknowledge, be to err in the opposite extreme. 
Justin Martyr says of Marcion °’, that he taught ma- 
ny to blaspheme the Maker of the world. Now, it 
is impossible to deny’the justice of this charge, if we 
admit the truth of what Irenzus °°, and others, af- 
firm concerning that bold heresiarch, to wit, that he 
maintained, that the Author of our being, the God 
of Israel, who gave the law by Moses, and spoke by 
the Prophets, is one who perpetrates injuries, and 
delights in war, is fickle in his opinions, and incon- 
Sistent with himself. If this representation of Mar- 
cion’s doétrine be just, who would not say that he 
reviled his Creator, and attempted to alienate from 
him the love and confidence of his creatures? The 
blasphemy of Rabshakeh was aimed only against the 
power of God; Marcion’s, not so much against his 
power, as against his wisdom and his goodness. Both 
equally manifested an intention of subverting the 
faith and veneration of his worshippers. Now, it is 
G2 only 
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only what can be called a direct attack, not such as 
is made out by implication, upon the perfections of. . 
the Lord of the universe, and what clearly displays 
the intention of lessening men’s reverence of him, 
that is blasphemy, in the meaning (I say not of the 
rabbies, or of the canonists, but) of the sacred code. 
In short, such false and injurious language, and only 
such, as, when applied to men, would be denomi- 
nated reviling, abusing, defaming, is, when applied 
to God, biasphemy. ‘The same terms in the original 
tongues are used for both ; and it would perhaps 
have been better, for preventing mistakes, that in 
modern tongues also, the same terms were employ- 
ed. Indeed, if we can depend on the justness of 
the accounts which remain of the oldest seétaries, 
there were some who went greater lengths in this 
way than even Marcion. 


§ 17. Berore J finish this topic, it will naturally 
_ occur to enquire, What that is, in particular, which 
our Lord denominates blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit *® ? It is foreign from my present purpose, 
to enter minutely into the discussion of this difficult 
question. Let it suffice here to observe, that this 
blasphemy is.certainly not of the constructive kind, 
but direct, manifest, and malignant. First, it is 
mentioned as comprehended under the same genus 
with abuse against man, and contradistinguished on- 
ly by the objeGt. Secondly, it is further explained, 


59 Matth. xii. 31, 92. Mark, fii, 28, 29. Luke, xii. 10. 
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by! being called speaking against, in both cases. 
‘Og ay eiry Rovyoy wore 78 ‘vie Te coowrets— Ge» ce 
sir Kate T8 mveuparG@» Te ‘ois. The expressions 
are the same, in effect, in all the Evangelists who 
mention it, and imply such an\gpposition as is both 
intentional and malevolent. This cannot have been 
the case of all who disbelieved the mission of Jesus, 
_ and even decried his miracles; many of whom, we 
have reason to think, were afterwards converted by 
the Apostles. | But it is not impossible, that it may 
have been the wretched case of some who, instigat- 
ed by worldly ambition and avarice, have slandered 
what they knew to be the cause of God, and, a- 
gainst conviction, reviled his work as the operation. 
of evil spirits. . 


§ 18. A LATE writer °°, more ingenious than 
judicious, has, after making some just remarks on, 
this subje€t, proceeded so far as to maintain that. 
there can be no such crime as blasphemy. His ar- 
gument (by substituting defamation for blasphemy, 
defame for blaspheme, and man for God). serves 
equally to prove that there is no such crime as de- 
famation, and stands thus: ‘ Defamation presuppo- 
< ses malice ; where’ there is malice, there is misap- 
‘ prehension. Now the person who, misapprehend- 
‘ing another, defames him, does no more than put 
“the mays name,’ (I use the author’s phraseology) 
‘to his own misapprehensions of him. ‘This is so 

G3 © far 
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‘far from speaking evil of the man, that it is not 
‘ speaking of him at all. It is only speaking evil of 
‘a wild idea, of a creature of the imagination, and 
‘ existing nowhere but there %’.? From this clear 
manner of reasoning, the following corollary, very 
comfortable to those whom the world has hitherto 
misnamed slanderers, may fairly be deduced. If 
you have a spite against any man, you may freely 
indulge your malevolence, in saying of him all the 
evil you can think of. That you cannot be justly 
charged with defamation, is demonstrable. If all 
that you say be true, he is not injured by you, and 
therefore you are no detractor. If the whole or part 
be false, what is false does not reach him. Your 
abuse in that case is levelled against an ideal being, 
a chimera to which you only affix his name (a mere 
trifle, for a name is but a sound), but with which 
the man’s real character is not concerned. Theres 
fore, when you have said the worst that malice and 

r ~UN FG? 


6t That the reader may be satisfied that I do not wrong 
this author, I shall annex, in his own words, part of his rea- 
soning concerning blasphemy. ‘ As it is a crime that implies 
‘f malice against God, I am not able to conceive how any man 
** can commit it. A man who knows God, cannot speak evil 
“of him, Anda man who knows him not, and reviles hixa, 
** does therefore revile him, because he knows him not. He 
“therefore puts the name of God to his own misapprehensions 
““ of God. This is so far from speaking evil of the Deity, that 
sf Sis is not speaking of the Deity at all. Itis only speaking 
‘ evil of a wild idea, of a creature of the imagination, and ex- 

‘* isting nowhere but there,’? 
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resentment can suggest, you are not chargeable with 
defamation, which was the point to be proved. Thus 
the argument of that volatile author goes further to 
emancipate men from all the restraints of reason 
and conscience than, I believe, he himself was a- 
ware. He only intended by it, as one would think, 
to release us from the fear of God; it is equally 
well calculated for freeing us from all regard to man. 

Are we from this to form an idea of the liberty, both 
sacred and civil, of which that author affected to be 
considered as the patron and friend; and of the de- 
ference he professes to entertain for the Scriptures 
and primitive Christianity? I hope not; for he is 
far from being at all times consistent with himself. 
Of the many evidences which might be brought of 
this charge, one is, that no man is readier than he 
to throw the imputation of blasphemy on those whose 


opinions differ from his own °*. 
Gc & PART 


62 In the dedication of the book, to the lower house of convo- 
cation, the author advises them to clear themselves from the im- 
putation of maintaining certain ungodly tenets, by exposing the 
blasphemies of those of their own body : in No. 23, we are told 
that false zeal talks b/asphemy in the name of the Lord ; in No. 
24, that persecutors b/asphemous/y pretend to be serving God; 
and in No. 27, that itis a kind of b/asphemy to attempt to per- 
suade people that God takes pleafure in vexing his creatures. 
More examples of the commission of this impratticable crime 
might be produced from that author, if necessary. 
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PART If. 
. OF Schism. 


"LHe next term1 proposed to examine critically 
WAS Oyo LA, schism. The Greek word frequently 
occurs in the New Testament, though it has only 
once been rendered schism by our translators. How- 
ever, the frequency of the use among theologians has 
made it a kind of technical term in relation to eccle- 
siastical matters ; and the way it has been bandied, 
as a term of ignominy, from seét to sect reciprocally, 
makes it a matter of some consequence to ascertain, 
if possible, the genuine meaning it bears in holy writ. 
In order to this, let us, abstracting alike from the 
uncandid representations of all-zealous party-men, 
have recourse to the oracles of truth, the source of 
light and direétion, . 


§ 2. As to the proper acceptation of the word 
oxic}%, When applied to objeéts merely material, 
there is no difference of sentiments amongst inter- 
| preters. Every one admits that it ought to be ren- 
dered rext, breach, or separation. In this sense 
it occurs in the Gospels, as where our Lord says, 
No man putieth a piece of new ‘cloth to an old gar- 
ment : Jor that wohich as put in to Jill wt up, taketh 


from 
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from the garment, and the rent is made worse *, 
Keto oxXopa yiverat. The same phrase occurs in 
the parallel passage in Mark °*. From this sense it 
is transferred by metaphor to things incorporeal. 
Thus it is used once and again by the Evangelist 
John, to signify a difference in opinion expressed in 
words. Of the contest among the Jews, concern- 
ing Jesus, some maintaining that he was, others that 
he was not, the Messiah ; the sacred historian says, 
Dyiopa sv ev tTwoyArw eyevero Of autov. So there was 
a division among the people because of him °>. Here, 
it is plain, the word is used in a sense perfectly in- 
different ; for, it was neither in the true opinion sup- 
ported by one side, nor in the false opinion sup- 
ported by the other, that the schism or division lay, 
but in the opposition of these two opinions. In this 
sense of the word, there would have been no schism, 
if they had been all of one opinion, whether it had 
been the true opinion, or the false. The word is 
used precisely in the same signification by this A- 
postle, in two other places of his Gospel marked in 
the margin °°, 


§ 3. BuT it is not barely to a declared difference 
in judgment, that even the metaphorical use of the 
word is confined. As breach or rupture is the li- 
teral import of itin our language; wherever these 
words may be figuratively applied, the term cyopex 

seems 
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seems likewise capable of an application. It invari« 


ably presupposes that among those things whereof it 
is afarmed, there subsisted an union formerly, and 
as invariably denotes that the union subsists no lon- 
ger. In this manner the Apostle Paul uses the word, 
applying it to a particular church or Christian con- 
gregation. Thus he adjures the Corinthians by the 


name of the Lord Jesus, that there be no divisions. 


or schisms among them °7, ‘wa ju 9 ev ‘upew oogirpeoeree 5 
and in another place of the same Epistle °*, he tells 
them, J hear that there are divisions or schisms 
AMONY YOU, aks oxic wore ey “vy “vrei In ors 
der to obtain a proper idea of what is meant by a 
breach or schism in this application, we must form 
a just notion of that which constituted the union 
whereof the schism was a violation. Now the great 
and powerful cement which united the souls of Chris- 
tians, was their mutual love. Their hearts, in the 
emphatical language of holy writ, were-knit together 
in love*®. ‘This had been declared by their Master 
to be the distinguishing badge of their profession, 
By this shall all men know, that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another?°. Their partaking 
ef the same baptism, their professing the same faith, 
their enjoying the same promises, and their joining 
in the same ‘religious service, formed a connection 
merely external and of little significance, unless, 
agreeably to the Apostle’s expression 7", it was root- 

ed. 
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ed and grounded in love. As this, therefore, is the 
great criterion of the Christian character, and the 
foundation of the Christian unity, whatever alienates 
the affections of Christians from one another, is ma- 
nifestly subversive of both, and.may consequently, 
with the greatest truth and energy, be denominated 
schism, It is not so much what makes an outward 
distinGtion or separation (though this also may in a 
lower degree be so denominated), as what produces 
an alienation of the heart, which constitutes schism 
in the sense of the Apostle; for this strikes direCtly 
at the vitals of Christianity. Indeed both the evil 
and the danger of the former, that is, an external 
separation, is principally to be estimated from its in- 
fluence upon the latter, that is, in producing an ali- 
enation of heart; for it is in the union of affection 
among Christians, that the spirit, the life, and the: 
power, of religion, are principally placed. 


~ 
~ 


§ 4. Ir may be said, Does it not rather appear, 
from the passage first quoted, to denote such a 
breach of that visible unity in the outward order 
settled i in their assemblies, as results from some jar- 
ring in their religious opinions, and by consequence 
in the expressions they adopted? This, I own, is 
what the words in immediate conne¢tion, considered 
by themselves, would naturally suggest. J beseech 
you; that ye all speak the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions (schisms) among you, and that ye be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 

same 


ee 
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same judgment 7*. Tt cannot be denied that a cer- 
tain unanimity, or a declared assent to the great ar- 
ticles of the Christian profession, was necessary in 
every one, in order to his being admitted to, and 
kept in the communion of, the church, But then 
it must be allowed, on the other hand, that those 
were at that time, few, simple, and perspicuous. 
It is one of the many unhappy consequences of the 
disputes that have arisen in the church, and of the 
manner in which these have been managed, that such 
terms of communion have since ‘been multiplied, in 
every part of the, Christian world, and not a little 
perplexed with metaphysical subtleties, and scho- 
lastic quibbles. Whether this evil consequence was, 
in its nature, avoidable, or, if it was, in what man- 
ner it might have been avoided, are questions, tho’ 
important, foreign to the present purpose. Certain 
it is, however, that several phrases used by the 
Apostles, in relation to this subje&t, such as ‘ouoPgo- 
vec, To auto Dpovevrec, and some others, commonly un- 
derstood to mean unanimous in opinion, denote, 
more properly, coinciding in affection, concurring in 
love, desire, hatred, and aversion, agreeably to the 
common import of the verb @eovew both in sacred 
authors and in profane, which is more stri€tly ren- 
dered fo savour, to relish, than to be of opinion. 


§ 5. FurTHer, let it be observed, that in mat- 
ters whereby the essentials of the faith are not affe- _ 
ed, 
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ed, much greater indulgence to diversity of opinion 
was given, in those pure and primitive times, than 
has been allowed since, when the externals, or the 
form of religion came to be raised on the ruins of 
the essentials, or the power, and a supposed correét- 
ness of judgment made of greater account than pu- 
rity of heart. In the apostolic age, which may be 
styled the reign of charity, their mutual forbear- 
ance in regard to such differences, was at once an 
evidence, and an exercise, of this divine principle. 
Him that is weak tn the faith, says our Apostle, re- 
ceive ye, but not to doubtful disputations. For one 
believeth that he may eat all things : another who is 
weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth, despise 
him that eateth not ; and let not him who eateth net, 
judge him that eateth’?3. One man esteemeth one 
day above another: another esteemeth every day 
alike. As to these disputable points, let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind7*, and, as far as 
he himself is concerned, act according to his per- 
suasion. But he does not permit even him who is 
in the right, to disturb his brother’s peace, by such 
unimportant enquiries. Hast thou faith ? says he ; 
the knowledge and conviction of the truth on the 
point in question? Have it to thyself before God. 
Happy is he who condemneth not himself in that thing 
which he alloweth’%. And in another place, Let ws, 
therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded ; 

ey and 
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and tf in any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall 
reveal even this unto you. Nevertheless, whereto we ~ 
have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, 
let us mind the same thing 7°. We are to remember, 
that as the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, so 
neither is it logical acuteness in distin€tion, or gram- 
matical accuracy of expression ; but it is r7ghteous- 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. For hé 
that in these things serveth Christ, is accéptable to 
God, and approved of men”. 


§ 6. Now, if we enquire, by an examination of 
the context, into the nature of those differences 
among the Corinthians, to which Paul affixes the 
name oyopera, nothing is more certain, than that 
no cause of difference is suggested, which has any 
the least relation to the dottrines of religion, or to 
any opinions that might be formed concerning them. 
The fault which he stigmatised with that odious ap- 
pellation, consisted, then, solely in an" undue attach- 
ment to particular. persons, under whom, as chiefs 
or leaders, the people severally ranked themselves, 
and thus, without making separate communions, 
formed distin€&tions among themselves, to the mani- 
fest prejudice of the common bond of charity, class- 
ing themselves under different heads. Novo this I 
say, adds the Apostle, that every one of you saith, I 
am of Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
and I of Christ 78. It deserves to be remarked, that 

of 
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_ of the differences among the Roman converts, con- 
cerning the observance of days,, and the distin@ion 
_ of meats, which we should think more material, as 
_ they more nearly affect the justness of religious sen- 
timents, and the purity of religious prattice, the 
aa makes so little account, that he will not per- 
mit them to harass one another with such questions ; 
but enjoins them to allow every one to follow his 
own judgment ; at the same time that he is greatly 
alarmed at differences among the Corinthians, in 
which, as they result solely from particular attach- 
ments and personal esteem, neither the faith nor the 
practice of a Christian appears to have an immediate 
concern. But it was not without reason that he 
. made this distinétion. The hurt threatened by the 
latter was direGly against that extensive love com- 
manded by the “Christian law; but not less truly, 
though more indireétly, against the Christian doc- 
trine and manners. By attaching themselves strong- 
ly to human, and consequently fallible, teachers and 
guides, they weakened the tie which bound them to | 
the only divine guide and teacher, the Messiah, and 
therefore to that also which bound them all one to 
another. 


§ 7. WuHaT it was that gave rise to such distinc- 
_tions in the church of Corinth, we are not informed, 
nor is it material for us to know. From what fol- 
lows in the Epistle, it is not improbable, that they 
might have thought it proper in this manner to range 
themselves, under those who had been the instru- 
ments 
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ments of their conversion to Christianity, or per- — 
haps, those by whom they had been baptized, or | 

for whom they had contraéted a special veneration. 
It is evident, however, that these petty differences, 
as we should account them, had already begun to 
produce consequences unfriendly to the spirit of 
the Gospel ; for it is in this point of view solely 
that the Apostle considers them, and not as having 
an immediate bad influence on its doétrine. Thus 
resuming the subject, he says, Ye are yet carnal; 
for whereas there is among you envying and strife 
and divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men ? 
For while one saith, I am of Paul, and another I am 
of Apollos, are ye not carnal ?7° Thus it is uncon- 
trovertible, in the first place, that the accusation im- 
ports that the Corinthians, by their conduét, had 
given a wound to charity, and not that they had 
made any deviation from the faith; and in the se- 
cond place, that, in the apostolical acceptation of the 


_ word, men may be schismatics, or guilty of schism, 


; by such an alienation of affeCtion from their brethren 
as violates the internal union subsisting i in the hearts 
| of Christians, though there be neither error in doc- 


| trine, nor separation from communion, and conse. 


quently no violation of external unity in ceremonies 
and worship. Faustus, a Manichean bishop in the 
fourth century (however remote from truth the 
leading principles of his party were on more impor- 
tant articles), entertained sentiments on this subject 

entirely 
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entirely scriptural. “* Schisma,” says he, “ nisi 
“ fallor, est eadem opinantem atque eodem ritu co- 
* lentem quo ceteri, solo congregationis delectari 
«< dissidio.” Faust. ]. xx. C. ili. ap: August. 


§ 8. AFTER so clear a proof of the import of the 
- term, if it should be thought of consequence to al- 
lege in confirmation what must be acknowledged td 
be more indireé&t, you may consider the only. other 
passage in which the term is used in the New Tes 
tament, and applied metaphorically to the human 
body: In the same Epistle, the Apostle having shown 
that the different spiritual gifts bestowed on Christ- 
ians, rendered them mutually subservient; and made 
all, in their several ways, harmoniously contribute 
to the good of the Christian community, gives a 
beautiful illustration of this doctrine of. the natural 
body, the different functions of whose members ad- 
mirably condtice to the benefit and support of one 
another, and to the perfection and felicity of the 
whole. He concludes in these words: God hath 
tempered the body together, having given more abun- 
dant honour to that part which lacked, that there 
should be no schism in the body, ‘we HNN OKO Lae sv 
rw owport, but that the members should have the 
same care oné for another: and whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it, or one member 
be honoured, all the members rejoice with i1 *°. It 
is obvious that the word schism is here employed to 

VOL, Is H signify, 
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signify, not a separation from‘the ‘body, such as is 
made by amputation’ or fraéture, but such a defe& 
in utility and congruity, as would. destroy what he 
‘considers as the mutual sympathy of the members, 
and their care one of another. 


§ 9. As to the distin€tions on this subject, which 
in after-times obtained among theologians, it is pro- 
per to remark, that error in dottrine was not sup- 
posed essential to the notion of schism ; its’ distin- 
guishing badge was made separation from: commu- 
nion in religious offices, insomuch that the words 
schismatic and separatist, have been accounted sy- 
nonymous. By this, divmes commonly discrimi- 
nate schism from heresy, the essence of which last is 
represented as consisting in an erroneous opinion ob- 
stinately maintained, concerning some fundamental 
doétrine of Christianity ; and that whether it be ac- 
companied with separation in respeét of the ordi- 
nances of religion, or not. We have now seen that 
the former definition does not quadrate with the ap- 
plication of the word in the New Testament, and 
that schism, in scriptural use, is one thing, and 
schism, in ecclesiastical use, another. 


PART 
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PART IV: 
Of Heresy. 


LET us now inquire, with the same freedom and 
impartiality, into the scriptural use of the other term. 
The Greek word ‘augeots, Which properly imports 
no more than election, or choice, was commonly em- 
‘ployed by the Hellenist Jews, in our Saviour’s time, 
when the people were much divided in their religi- 
ous sentiments, to denote, in general, any branch 
of the division, and was nearly equivalent to the 
English words, class, party, sect. ‘The word was 
not, in its earliest acceptation, conceived to convey 
any reproach in it, since it was indifferently used, ei- 
ther of a party approved, or of one disapproved, by 
the writer. In this way it occurs several times in the 
Aéts of the Apostles, where it is always (one single 
passage excepted) rendered sect. We hear alike of the 
sect’ of the Saduccees, oe roy Doo dBrecrcey * » and 
of the seét of the Pharisees, ‘ apsrig Tey Papircescuy **. 
. In both places the term is adopted by the historian 
purely for distinGtion’s sake, without the least ap- 
pearance of intention to convey either praise, or 
blame. Nay, on one occasion, Paul, in the defence 
he made for himself before king Agrippa, where 
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it was manifestly his intention to exalt the party to 
which he had belonged, and to give their system the 
preference to every other system of Judaism, both 
in soundness of doétrine, and purity of morals, ex- . 
presses himself thus: Ay manner of life, from my 
youth, which was at the first among mine own nation 
at Jerusalem, know all the Jews, which knew me 
From the beginning, if they would testify: that after 
the most straitest sect of our religion, neve rq aKpl- 
Besceray ‘ceigeow THs “nyesTspees enone, I lived a Phw 
risee *3, | | a 


§ 2. Trere is only one passage in that history, 
wherein there is an appearance that something re- 
proachful is meant to be conveyed under the name 
“espscice It is in the accusation of Paul, by the ora- 
tor Tertullus, on the part of the Jews, before the | 
' governor Felix ; where amongst other things, we 
have these words: We have found this man a pesti- 
lent fellow, and a mover of sedition among all the 
Jews throughout the world, and a ringleader of t the 
sect of the NEES: Towrosaryy Te Tyg Tey Nacw- 
 potiwy ‘cuipcoswe ®*. I should not, however, have ima- 
gined that any oat of the obloquy lay in the appli- 
cation of the word last mentioned, if it had not been 
for the notice which the Apostle takes of it in his an- 
swer, But this I confess unto thee, that after the 
way which they call heresy, ‘ wy Asyeow ‘oigsrn, $0 
worship I the God of my fathers *, pe 

moe 
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§ 3. Herz, by the way, I must remark a great 
impropriety in the English translation, though in this, 
I acknowledge, it does but follow the Vulgate. The — 
same word is rendered one way in the charge 
brought against the prisoner, and another way in his 
answer for himself. The consequence is that, tho’ 
nothing can be more apposite than his reply, in this 
instance, as it stands in the original ; yet nothing can 
appear more foreign than this passage, in the two 
versions above mentioned. The Apostle seems to. 
defend himself against crimes, of which he is not ac- 
cused. In both places, therefore, the word ought 
to have been translated in the same manner, whether 
heresy or sect. In my judgment, the last term is the 
only-proper one; for the word heresy, in the mo- 
dern acceptation, never suits the import of the ori- 
ginal word, as used in Scripture. But, when one 
attends to the very critical circumstances of the A- 
postle at this time, the difficulty in accounting for 

his having considered it as a reproach to be denomi- 
“nated of a sect, disclaimed by the whole nation, in- 
stantly vanishes. Let it be remembered, first, that, 
since the Jews had fallen under the power of the Ro- 
mans, their ancient national religion had not only 
received the sanction of the civil powers for the 
continuance of its establishment in Judea, but had 
obtained a toleration in other parts of the empire ; 
secondly, that Paul is now pleading before a Ro- 
man governor, a Pagan, who could not well be sup- 
posed to know much of the Jewish doéttrine, wor- 
ship, or controyersies ; and that he had been arraign: 
lke ed 
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ed by the rulers of his own nation, as belonging to 

a turbulent and upstart seét: for in this way they: 
considered the Christians, whom they reproachfully 

named Nazarenes. ‘The natural consequence of this 

charge, with one who understood so little of their 

affairs as Felix, was to make him look upon the pri- 
soner as an apostate from Judaism, and, therefore, as 
not entitled to be proteéted, or even tolerated, on the 

score of religion. Against a danger of this kind, it 
was of the utmost Rape to our Apostle to de- 

fend himself. . ‘ra 


§ 4. xe CORDINGLY, phan he enters on this at 
of the charge, how solicitous is he to prove, that his 
belonging to that sect, did not imply any defection 
from the religion of his ancestors ; and thus to pre- 
vent any mistaken judgment, on this article of his 
arraignment, into which a heathen judge must have 
otherwise unavoidably fallen. His own words will, 
to the attentive, supersede all argument or illustra- 
tion: But this I confess to thee, that afier the way 
which they call a sect, so worship I; Whom? No 
new divinity, but, on the contrary, the God of our 
_ fathers : he adds, in order the more effeCtually to 
remove every suspicion of apostacy, Bekeving ull’ 
things which are writen tn the law and the prophets ; 
ard have the same hope towards Ged, which they 
themselves also entertain, that there shall be a resur- 
rection of the dead, both of the just and of the un- 
Just 2°. Nothing could have been more ridiculous, 
| than 
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than for the Apostle seriously to defend his doctrine 
against the charge of heterodoxy, before an idolater 
and polytheist; who regarded both him and his ac- 
cusers as superstitious fools, and consequently, as, in 
this réspect, precisely on a footing ; but it was en- 
tirely pertinent in him to evince, before a Roman ma- 
gistrate, that his faith and mode of worship, however _ 
much traduced by his enemies, were neither essenti- 
ally different from, nor arly way subversive of, that 
religion which the senaté and people of Rome had 
solemnly engaged to protect ; and that therefore he 
was not to be freated as. an: apostate, as his adversa- 
ries, by that article of accusation, that he was of 
the sect of the Nazarenes, showed) evidently that. 
they desited he should. Thus the Apostle, with 
great address, refutes the charge of having revolted 
from the religious institution of Moses, and, at the 
same fime, is so far from disclaiming, that he glo- 
ries in the name of a follower of Christ. . 


§ 5. THERE is only one other place, in this his- 
tory, in which the word occurs, namely, where the 
Jews at Rome (for whom Paul had sent on his arriv- 
al), speaking of the Christian society, address him in 
these words: But we desire to hear of thee what thou 
thinkest ; for as concerning this sect, m1 ev oop TNS 
“CPET sg TOUTNS, WE know that it is everywhere spoken 
agains/*’. There cannot be a question, here, of 
the propriety of rendering the word ‘ao:o1g, sect, a 

rf H 4 term 
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term of a middle nature, not necessarily implying ei- 

ther good or bad. For, as to the disposition where- 

in those Jews were at this time, it is plain, they did 

not think themselves qualified to pronounce either 

for or against it, till they should give Paul, who pa- 

tronised it, a full hearing. This they were willing 

to do; and, therefore, only acquainted him, in ge- 

neral, that they found it to be a party that was uni- 

versally decried. Thus, jn the historical part of the 

New Testament, we find the word ‘aici employed 

to denote sect or party, indiscriminately, whether. 
good or bad. It has no necessary reference to opi- 

nions, true or false. Certain it is, that seéts are 
commonly, not always, caused by difference in opi- 

nion, but the term is expressive of the effect only, 

not of the cause. . 


§ 6. In order to prevent mistakes, I shall here 
further observe, that the word sect, among the Jews, 
was not, in its application, entirely coincident with 
the same term as applied by Christians to the 
subdivisions subsisting among themselves. We, if I 
mistake not, invariably use it of those who form se- 
parate communions, and do not associate with one 
another in religious worship and ceremonies. Thus 
we call Papists, Lutherans, Calvinists, different seéts, 
not so much on account of their differences in 
opinion, as because they haye established to them- 
selves different fraternities, to which, in what re- 
gards public worship, they confine themselves, the 
several denominations aboye mentioned having no 

inter 
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intercommunity with one another in sacred matters. 
High church and low church we call only parties, 
because they have not formed separate communions. 
Great and known differences in opinion, when fol- 
lowed by no external breach in the society, are not 
considered with us as constituting distin sects, tho’ 
their differences in opinion may give rise to mutual 
aversion. Now, in the Jewish seCts (if we except 
the Samaritans), there were no separate communi- 
ties erected. The same temple, and the same syna- 
gogues, were attended alike by Pharisees and by 
Sadducees. Nay, they were often of both denomi- 
mations in the Sanhedrim, and even in the priest- 
hood. 

Another difference was, that the name of the 
seét was not applied to all the people who adopted 
the same opinions, but solely to the men of emi- 
nence among them who were considered as the lead- 
ers and instructors of the party. The much greater 
part of the nation, nay, the whole populace, received 
implicitly the doctrine of the Pharisees, yet Josephus 
never styles the common people Pharisees, but only 


followers and admirers of the Pharisees. Nay, this- 


distinGtion appears sufficiently from sacred writ. The 
Scribes and Pharisees, says our Lord °, sit in Mo- 
ses’ seat. This could not have been said so general. 
ly, if any thing further had been meant by Pharisees, 
but the teachers and guides of the party. Again, 

when 
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when the officers sent by the chief priests to appre- 
hend our Lord, returned without bringing him, and 
excused themselves by saying, Never shan spake like 
this man ; they were asked, Have any of the rulers; 
or of the Pharisees, believed on him’? 2.. Now, it 
our way of using words, we should be apt to sayy 
that all his adherents were of the Pharisees ; for the 
Pharisaical was the only popular do@rine. But it 
was not to the followers, but to the leaders, that the 
name of the sect was applied. Hete, however, we 
must except the Essenes, who, as they all, of what- 
ever rank originally, entered into a solemn engage- 
ment, whereby they confined themselvés to a péecus 
liar mode of life, which, in a great measure, se- 
cluded them from the rest of mankind, were con- 
sidered almost in the same manner as we do the Be- 
nediCtines or Dominicans, or aly order of monks or 
friars among’ the Romanists. 

Josephus in the account he has given of the Jew- 
ish-seéts, considers them all as parties who supported 
. different systems of philosophy» and has been not a 
little censured for this, by some critics. But, as 
things were understood then, this manner of consi- 
dering them was not unnatural. Theology, morali- 
‘ty, and questions regarding the immortality of the 
soul, and a future state, were principal branches of 
their philosophy. ‘ Philosophia,” says Cicero °°, 

c “© nos 
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** nos primum ad deorum cultum, deinde ad jus ho- 
«* minum quod situm est in generis humani_ socie- 
“ tate, tum ad modestiam, magnitudinemque animi_ 
“© erudivit : eademque ab animo tanquam ab oculis, 
* caliginem dispulit, ut omnia supera, infera, prima, 
“ ultima, media, videremus.” Besides, as it was 
only men of eminence qualified to guide and instruct 
the people, who were dignified with the title, either 
of Pharisee or of Sadducee, there was nothing ‘so 
analogous among the Pagans, as their different seéts 
of philosophers, the Stoics, the Academics, and the 
Epicureans, to whom also the general term ‘augcoris 
was commonly applied. Epiphanius, a Christian 
writer’ of the fourth century, from the same view of 
things with Josephus, reckons among the “OLLP20°ELLy 
se€ts, or heresies, if you please to call them so, 
which arose among the Greeks, before the coming 
of Christ, these classes of philosophers, the Stoics, 
the Platonists, the Pythagoreans, and the Epicure- 
ans.. Of this writer it may also be remarked, that in’ 
the first part of his work, he evidently uses the word 
‘aigeorg In all the latitude in which it had been em- 
ployed by the sacred writers, as signifying sect or 
party of any kind, and without any note of censure. _ 
Otherwise he would never have numbered Judaism, 
whose origin he derives from the command which 
God gave to Abraham to circumcise all the males of 
his family, among the original heresies. Thus, in 
laying down the plan of his work, he says, Ey rw ey 
Tete BCs Teewts Tous cupersis sixorw, “coh Ebr “OeldEy 
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7. ¢ 7. ‘This only by the way. 


§ 7. Bur, it may be asked, is not the accepta- 
tion of the word, in the Epistles, different from 
what it has been observed to be in the historical 
books of the New Testament? Is it not, in the for- 
mer, invariably used in a bad sense, as denoting 
something wrong, and blameable? ‘That in those, 
indeed, it always denotes something faulty, or even 
criminal, I am far from. disputing : nevertheless, 
the, acceptation is not materially different from that 
in which it always occurs in the Aéts of the Apostles. 
In order to remove the apparent inconsistency in what 
has been now advanced, let it be observed, that the 
word sect has jalways something relative in it ; and 


_» therefore, in different applications, though the gene- 


ral iniport of the term be the same, it will convey a 
favourable idea, or an unfavourable, . according to 
the particular relation it bears. I explain myself by 
examples. The word sect may be used along with 
the proper name, purely by way of distin@tion from 
another party, of a different name; in which case 
the word is not understood to convey either praise 
or blame. Of this we have examples in the phrases 
above quoted, the sect of the Pharisees, the seé& of 

the 


9x This import of the word heresy in Epiphanius has not 
escaped the observation of the author of Di&ronnaire Histo- 
rique des auteurs Ecelesiastiques, who says, *¢ Par le mot d* 
.  hérésies, St. Epiphane entend une seéte ou une societé d’- 
* hommes qui ont, sur la religion, des sentimens particuliers,”* 
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the Sadducees, the sect of the Nazarenes. In this 
way we may speak of a strict seét, or a lax sect, or 
even of a good sect, or a bad sect. If any thing 
reprehensible or commendable be suggested, it is not 
suggested by the term sett, ‘aipscic, but by the words 
construed with it. Again, it may be applied to a 
formed party in a community, considered in refer- 
ence to the whole. If the community, of which the 
se&t is a part, be of such a nature as not to admit 
this subdivision, without impairing and corrupting 
its constitution, to charge them with splitting into 
sects, or forming parties, is to charge them with 
corruption, in what is most essential to them as a 
society. Hence arises all the difference there is in 
the word, as used in the history, and as used in the 
Epistles of Peter and Paul; for these are the only 
Apostles who employ it. In the history, the refer- 
ence is always of the first kind ; in the Epistles, al- 
ways of the second. In these, the Apostles address 
themselves only to Christians, and are not speaking 
of sets without the church, but either reprehend- 
ing them for, or warning them against, forming 
sects among themselves, to the prejudice of charity, 
to the production of much mischief within their com- 
munity, and of great scandal to the unconverted world 
without. So Paul’s words to the Corinthians were 
understood by Chrysostom, and other ancient expo- 
sitors.. In both applications, however, the radical 
import of the word is the same. 


§ 8. Bur even here, it has no necessary refer- 
ence 
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ence td dotrine, true or false. Let us attend to the 
first passage, in which it occurs in the Epistles, and 
we shall be fully satisfied of the truth of this remark. 
Jt follows one quoted in Part Third. of this Disserta- | 
tion. » For there must be also heresies among you ?7. 
Asi vyoig Hat ‘oupersig ey “UpLey Elvecle Ye must also have 
sects amongst you. It is plain, that what he reproves 
under the name cyjojera, im the. former verse, is 
in effeét the same with what he here denominates 
‘aupsoeis. Now, the term oyopuay have shown al- _ 
ready to have there no relation to. any erroneous 
tenet, but solely to undue regards to some individual 
teachers, to the prejudice of others, and of the com- 
mon cause. In another passage of this Epistle, 
where, speaking of the very same reprehensible con- 
dué, he uses the words strife and factions, epic xa 
dines ac °3, words nearly coincident with. OOK AT seer oe 
not “oupeoci¢; his whole aim in these reprehensions 
is well expressed in these words, that-ye might learn 
im us (that is, in himself and Apollos, whom he had 
named, for example’s sake), not to think of men 
above that which is written, above what ‘Scripture 
warrants, that no one of you be puffed up for one; 
make your boast of one, against another®*.« >. 


§ 9. Iv may be satd, Does not this explanation: 
represent the two words schism and’ heresy as synlo- 
nymous? That there is a great affinity in their signi. 

fications is manifest ; but they are not’ convertible 

terms. — 


x Corsxi, 19, = 93: ¢ Cor, ili. 3. 94x Cor. iv. 6¢ 
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terms. » Ido not-find that the word cycjo is ever 
applic in holy writ to a formed party, to which the 
word “apes is commonly applied. I understand 
them in the Epistles of this Apostle, as expressive of 
different degrees of the same evil. An undue at- 
tachment to one part, and a.consequent alienation of 
affection from another part, of the Christian commu- 
nity, comes under the denomination of oycuc. 
When this disposition has proceeded so far as to pro- 
duce an. actual: party or faction among them, this 
effe& is termed ‘aszors. And it has been remarked, 
that even this term was at that time currently applied, 
when matters had not come to .an;open rupture and 
sepanition):dn: point of communion. There was no 
appearance of *this, at thé'time referred to, among 
the Corinthians... And even in Judaism, the Phari- 
sees and the Sadducees, the two principal sects, nay, 
the only se¢ts mentioned in the Gospel, and (which 
is still more extraordinary) more widely different in 
their religious sentiments than any two Christian 
sects, still, joined together, as was but just now ob- 
served, in all the offices of religious service, and 
had neither different priests and ministers, nor sepa-_ 
rate places for social worship, the reading of the 
law, or the se onteinge the Coe 
’ i 1 ti “S : 

§ 10. Ir will erent be said that, in the’use at 
least which the Apostle Peter. has made of this. word, 
it must be understdod to. include some gross errors, 
subversive of the very foundations of the faith. The 
words in the common version are, But there were 

| false 
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false prophets also among the people, even as there 
shall be false teachers among you, who privily shall 
bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction ®’. That the Apostle in this passage 
foretells that there will arise such ‘ IDET EG setts or 
factions, as will be artfully and surreptitiously formed 
by teachers who will entertain such pernicious doc- 
trines, is most certain; but there is not the least ap 
pearance that this last chara€ter was meant to be im- 
plied in the word ‘acre. So far from it, that this 
charaéter is subjoined as additional information con- 
cerning, not the people seduced, or the party, but 


- the seducing teachers; for it is of them only (though 


\ 


one would judge differently from our version) that 
what is contained in the latter part of the verse. is 
afirmed. The words in the original are, Ev ‘vuw 
ET OVT AL ie vo Saonaror, “oir neg Topacagecw * ANC AC 
AT WAAC, HAL TOY cny/oparoaayre auTee Sersrorny gui mabe: 
EMAYOYTES “eeeuTolg Tokay awwaeay. “Observe it is 
cep qsvol and emaryOrr sc, in the masculine gender and 
accusative case, agreeing with WevdodSacxxAoly not 
cxpyesiins and emarytoas in the feminine gender and 
nominative case, agreeing with “cnpeoes. Again, if 
the word ‘aipsres did not imply the effect produced, 
sects, or factions, but the opinions taught, whether 
true or false, which are often, not always, the se- 
cret spring of division, he would probably have ex- 
pressed himself in this manner, tpavdobibeereerrr oirieg 

Opa 


95 2 Peter, ii, t. 
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baacunn * opsres amwAeac, who will teach damnable, 
or rather destructive, heresies ; ; for doétrine of eve- 
ry kind, sound and unsound, true and false, is pro- 
perly said to be taught 3 but neither here, nor any 
where else in Scripture, I may safely add, nor in any 
of the writings of the two first centuries, do we 
ever find the word ‘asw:ci¢ construed with ‘dacxw, 
xyevrow, or any word of like import, or an opinion, 
true or false, denominated ‘aupzorg. ‘There are, 
therefore, two distinct and separate evils in those 
false teachers of which the Apostle here gives warn- 
ing. One is, their making division, by forming to 
themselves sects or parties of adherents; the other 
is, the destruétive principles they will entertain, and 
doubtless, as they 1 find occasion, disseminate among | 
their votaries. : 


§ 11. Tue only other passage in which the word 
‘capzoig occurs in the New Testament, is where Paul 
numbers’ ‘aipzoic, sects, among the works of the 
flesh °°, and very properly subjoins them to dinyoc- 
THT 1, factions, as the prone, ought to be rendered, 
according to the sense in. which the Apostle always 
uses it. Such distinGtions and divisions among them- 
selves, he well knew, could not fail to alienate 
affection and infuse animosity. Hence we may 
learn to understand the admonition of the Apostle, 
A man that is a heretic, “ceperinoy av wT Ov5 after the 
Jirst and second admonition reject, knowing that he 

VOL. Il. I that. 
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that is such, i¢ subverted and sinneth, being contlemn- 
ed of himself 97. Tt is plain, from the charaéter here 
given, as well as from the genius of the language, 
that the word ‘ae:rm@- in this place does not mean a 
member of att ‘aipzors or Se, who may be unconsci- 
ous of any fault; and so is not equivalent to our word 
sectary ; tauch less does it answer to the English 
word heretic, which always implies one who enter- 
tains Opinions in religion not only erroneous, but 
pernicious ; whereas we have shown that the word 
‘zip:vic, in scriptaral use, has no necessary connection 
with opinion at all. Its immediate connection is with 
division or dissefsion, as it is thereby that seats and 
parties are formed. ‘Aupctin@- ontowitr By must there- 
fore mean one who is the founder of a se@, or at - 
least has the disposition to create ‘acre, or seas, 
in the community, and may properly be rendered a 
factious man. This version perfectly comcides with 
the scope of the place, and suits the uniform mnport 
of the term ‘aiezcic, from which it is derived. The 
admonition here given to Titus is the same, though 
differently expressed, with what he had given to the 


‘Romans, when he said, Mark them which earnse 


divisions, dngosaciag woieytag, Make parties or fac- 
tions, and avoid them °°. As fat down indeed as 
the fifth century, and ‘even lower, error alone, how- 
ever gross, was not considered as sufficient to war- 
rant the charge of heresy. Malignity, or perverse- 
ness of disposition, was held essential to this crime. 

Hence 


97 Tit. iii, 10, Ir, 9 Rom. xvi. 19. 
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Hence the famous adage of Augustine, ‘ Errare 
*¢ possum, hzereticus esse nolo ;’? which plainly im- 
plies that no error in judgment, on any article, of 
what importance soever, can make a man a heretic, 
where there is not pravity of will. To this senti- 
ment even the schoolmen have shown regard in their 
definitions. << Heresy,” say they, “is an opinion 
** maintained with obstinacy against the doctrine of 
*¢ the church.” But if we examine a little their 
reasoning on the subject, we shall quickly find the 
qualifying phrase, maintained with obstinacy, to be 
mere -words which add nothing to the sense: for 
‘if what they account the church have declared 
against the opinion, a man’s obstinacy is concluded 
from barely maintaining the opinion, in what way so- 
ever he maintain it, or from what motives soever he 
be actuated. Thus mere mistake is made at length to 
incur the reproach originally levelled against an as- 
piring factious temper, which would sacrifice the 
dearest interests of society to its own ambition. 


§ 12. I cannoT omit taking notice here by the 
way, that the late Dr Foster, an eminent English 
dissenting minister, in a sermon he preached on this 
subject, has, in my opinion, quite mistaken the im- 
port of the term. He had the discernment to dis- 
cover that the characters annexed would not suit the 
common acceptation of the word feretic ; yet he 
was so far misled by that acceptation, as to think 
that error in doétrine. must be included as part of 
the description, and therefore defined a heretic im 

12 the 
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the Apostle’s sense, “a person who, to make him- 
*¢ self considerable, propagates false and pernicious 
“¢ doctrine, knowing it to be such.” Agreeably to 
this notion, the anonymous English translator renders 
with his usual freedom ‘cjseprava wy avronaraxpit@-» 
knows in his own conscience that his tenets are false. 
To Foster’s explanation there are insuperable objec- 
‘tions. First, it is not agreeable to the rules of cri- 
ticism, to assign, without any evidence from use, a 
meaning to a'concrete term which does not suit the 
sense of the abstract. “‘Avgco1g is the abstract, ‘aues- 
zw@» the concrete. If ‘aigeorg could be shown, in 
one single instance, to mean the profession and pro- 
pagation of opinions not believed by him who pro- 
fesses and propagates them, I should admit that ‘a- 
e:rix@» might denote the professor or propagator of 
such opinions. But it isnot pretended that ‘aussoug 
in any use, scriptural, classical, or ecclesiastical, ever 
bore that meaning: there is therefore a strong pro- 
bability against the sense given by that author to the 
werd ‘aigsrmeg. Secondly, this word, though it oc- 
curs but once in Scripture, is very common in an- 
‘cient Christian writers; but has never been said, in 
any one of them, to bear the meaning which the 
Doétor has here fixed upon it. Thirdly, the aposto- 
lical precept, in this way, explained, is of little or 
nouse. Who can know whether a man’s belief in 
the opinions professed by him, be sincere or hypocri- 
tical? ‘Titus, you may say, had the gift of discern- 
ing spirits, and therefore might know. Was, then, 
theprecept after his lifetime, or; even, after the ceas- 


ing 
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ing of miraculous powers, to be of no service to the 
church? This I think incredible, especially as there 
is no other direétion in the chapter, or even in the 
Epistle, which requires a supernatural gift to enable 
men to follow. To what purpose enjoin us to avoid . 
a heretic, if it be impossible without a miracle to 
know him? In fine, though I would not say that 
such a species of hypocrisy as Foster makes essential 
to the charaéter, has never appeared, I am persuad- 
ed it very rarely appears. It is the natural tendency 
of vanity and ambition to make a man exert himself 
in gaining proselytes to his own notions, however 
trifling, and however rashly taken up. But it is not 
a natural effect of this passion to be zealous. in pro- 
moting opinions which the promoter does not be- 
lieve, and to the propagation of which he has no pre- 
vious inducement from interest. It is sufficient to 
windicate the application of the term avronaraxgiros, 
or self-condemned, that a factious or turbulent tem- 
per, like any other vicious disposition, can never be 
attended with peace of mind, but, in spite of all the 
influence of self. deceit, which is not greater in regard 
to this than in regard to other vices, must, for the 
mortal wounds it gives to peace and love, often be 
disquieted by the stings of conscience. In short, 
the ‘ccseer iO, when that term is applied to a person | 
professing Christianity, is the man who, either from 
pride, or from motives of ambition or interest, is led 
to violate these important precepts of our Lord, 
"Cas de poy nrAndnre aSRu ‘ag yap esiy “vyewy “o Muda 
HAAG», ‘0 XpisG@r. yds wAnare xadnyaran’ ‘ets yap ‘v- 

13 pow 
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poooy esiy £0 oN TNS, o Kos@: which I render 
thus: Butas for you, assume not the title of rabbi ; 
for ye have only one teacher, the Messiah : neither 
assume the title of leaders, for ye have only one lead- 
er, the Messiah °°, . 





§ 13. Ir deserves further to be remarked, that, 
in the early ages of the church, after the finishing 
of the canon, the word ‘cuper nu» Was hot always 
limited (as the word heretic is in modern use) to 
those who, under sorne form or other, profess Chris- 
tianity. We at present invariably distinguish the he- 
retic from the infidel. The first is a corrupter of 
the Christian dogtrine, of which he professes to be a 
believer and friend; the second a declaréd unbe+ 
liever of that doétrine, and consequently an enemy : 
whereas, in the times I speak of, the head of a fac- 
tion in religion, or in ethics (for the term seems hot 
to have been applied at first to theinferior members), 
the founder, or at least the principal promoter of a 
sect or party, whether within or without the church ; 
that is, whether of those who called themselves the 
disciples of Christ, or of those who openly denied 
him, was indiscriminately termed ‘aiosrim@>. 

Our not attending to this difference in the aticient 
application of the word, has given rise to some blun« 
ders and apparent contradictions in ecclesiastic his- 
tory ; in consequence of which, the early writers 
have been unjustly charged with confusion and in- 

‘ consistency 
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consistency in their account of things; when, in fact, 
the blunders imputed to them by more modern au- 
thors, have arisen solely from an ignorance of their 
language. We confine their words by an usage of 
our own, which, though it came gradually to obtain 
some ages afterwards, did not obtain in their time. 
Hence Dositheus, Simon Magus, Menander, and _ 
some others, are commonly ranked among the an- 
cient heretics ; though nothing can be more evident, 
from the accounts given by the most early writers 
who so denominate them, than that they were deniers 
of Jesus Christ in every sense, and avowed opposers 
to the gospel, Dositheus gave himself out'°°, to 
his countrymen, the Samaritans, for the Messiah 
promised by Moses, Simon Magus, as we learn 
from holy writ '*', was baptized; but that, after the 
rebuke which he received from Peter, instead of re- 
penting, he apostatized, the uniform voice of anti- 
quity puts beyond a question, Origen says express- 
ly *°*, “ The Simonians by no means acknowledge 
'* Jesus to be the Son of God; on the contrary, they 
“ call Simon the power of God.’’ Accordingly, 
they were never confounded with the Christians, in 
the time of persecution, oy involved with them in 
any trouble or danger'°?. Justin Martyr is another 
evidence of the same thing '°*; as is also Irenaeus, 

1 4 in 
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in the account which, in his treatise against heresies, 
he gives '°S of Simon and his disciple Menander. So 
is likewise Epiphanius. From them all it appears ma- 
nifestly, that the above-named persons were so far 
from being, in any sense, followers of Jesus Christ, 
that they presumed to arrogate to themselves, his 
distinguishing titles and prerogatives, and might 
therefore be more justly called Antichrists than Chris- 
tians. The like may be said of some other ancient 
seéts which, through the same mistake of the im- 


port of the word, are commonly ranked among the 


heresies which arose in the church. Such were the 
Ophites, of whom Origen acquaints us, that they 
were so far from being Christians, that our Lord 
was reviled by them as much as by Celsus, and that 
they never vadmitted any one into their society, till 

he had vented curses against Jesus Christ ‘°°, 
Mosheim, sensible of the impropriety of classing 
the declared enemies of Christ among the heretics, 
as the word is now universally applied, and, at the 
same time, afraid of appearing to contradiét the una- 
nimous testimony of the three first centuries, ac- 
knowledges that they cannot be suitably ranked with 
those sectaries who sprang up within the church, 
and apologizes, merely from the example of some 
moderns who thought as he did, for his not consi- 
| | dering 


tos Adv. Hereses, lib. I. cap. xx. xxi. 
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dering those ancient party-leaders in the same light 
wherein the early ecclesiastic authors, as he imagines, 
had considered them. But he has not said any thing 
to account for so glaring an inaccuracy, not of one 
or two, but of all the primitive writers who have ta- 
ken notice of those sects. For even those who deny 
that they were Christians, call them heredics*®7. 
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to7 “ Quotquot tribus prioribus seculis Srmox1s Magi me- 
minerunt, etsi hereticorum eum familiam ducere jubent, 
per ea tamen que de eco referunt, hereticorum ordine exclu- . 
dunt, et inter Christiane religionis hostes collocant. Ori- 
cinEs Simonianos disertissime ex Christianis seCtis exturbat, 
eosque non Iesum Christum, sed Simonem colere narrat, 
Cum hoc ceteri omnes, alii claris verbis, alii sententiis, 
quas Srmonr tribuunt, consentiunt: que quidem sententie 
ejus sunt generis, ut nulli conveniant quam homini Curisto 
longissime se preeferenti, et divini legati dignitatem sibimet 
ipsi arroganti. Hine Simonzanz etiam, quod ‘Ortaines et 
Justinus Marryr preter alios testantur, quum Christiani quo- 
tidianis periculis expositi essent, nullis molestiis et injuriis 
afficiebantur : Curistum enim eos detestari, publice notum 
erat. Sic ego primus, nisi fallor, quum ante viginti annos 
de Simone sentirem, erant, quibus periculosum et nefas vi- 
debatur, tot san¢torum virorum, qui Simonem hereticorum 
omnium patrem fecerunt, fidem in disceptationem’ vocare, 
tot seeculorem auctoritatem contemnere. Verum sensim plu- 
res hee sententia patronos, per ipsam evidentiam suam sibi 
acquisivit. Et non ita pridem tantum potuit apud Jos. Av- 
Gustinum Orsr, quem summo cum applausu ipsius Pontificis 
Maximi Rome Hustortzam Ecclestasticam Italico sermone 


scribere notum est, ut eam approbaret.” Moshemius. De Re- 


bus Christianis ante Constantinum Magnum Commentari. Secu- 
Jum primum, § Ixy. No, 3. The words in the text, to which 
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Now, I will take upon me to say, that though this, 
in one single writer, might be the effect of over- 
sight, it is morally impossible that, in so many, it 
_ should be accounted for otherwise than by suppos- 
ing that their sense of the word ‘aig:r@ did not 
coincide with ours ; and that it was therefore no blun- 
der in them, that they did not employ their words 
according to an usage which came to be established 
long after their time. I am indeed surprised, that 
a man of Mosheim’s critical sagacity, as well as pro- 
found knowledge of Christian antiquity, did not per- 
ceive that this was the only reasonable solution of the 
matter. But what might sometimes be thought the 
most obvious truth, is not always the first taken no- 
‘tice of. Now, I cannot help considering the easy 
manner in which this account removes the difficulty, 
as no small evidence of the explanation of the word 
in scriptural use, which has been given above. To 
observe the gradual alterations which arise in the 
‘meanings of words, as it is a point of some nicety, 
is also of great consequence in criticism; and often 
proves a powerful means both of fixing the date of. 
genuine writings, and of detecting the supposi- 
titious. 

§ 14, 


: - ‘ 

the preceding note refers, are, “ Toti hereticorum agmini, 
“* maxime cohorti gnostice, omnes veteris ecclesiz doctores 
praponunt Simonem Macum.—Omnia que de Simone me- 
moriz ipsi prodiderunt, manifestum faciunt, eum non in 
corruptorum religionis Christiane, id est, hereticorum, sed ~ 
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infensissimorum ejus hostium numero ponendum esse, qui et 
ipsum Cuaistum malediétis inse@tabatur, et progredienti rei 
Christiane que poterat, impedimenta objiciebat.” 


« 


os 
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§ 14. IstaLt observe, in passing, that the want 
of due attention to this circutistance has, in another 
mstanté, greatly contributed to several errors, in 
_ felation to Christian antiquities, and particularly, 
to the multiplication of the primitive martyrs, far 
beyond the limits of probability. The Greek word 
Heetve, though signifying no more, originally, than 
witness, in which sense it is always used in the New 
Testament, came, by degrees, in ecclesiastical use, 
to be considerably restrained in its signification. 
The phrase ‘o, pexotupes 78 Ince, the witnesses of Jes 
sus, was, at first, in the church, applied, by way 
of eminence, only to the Apostles. ‘The reality of 
this application, as well as the grounds of it, we 
learn from the Acts'®8. Afterwards, it was ex- 
tended to include all those who, for their public 
testimony to the truth of Christianity, especially 
when emitted before magistrates and judges, were 
sufferers in the cause, whether by death or by ba- 
nishment, or in any other way. Lastly, the name 
martyr (for then the word was adopted into other 
languages) became appropriated to those who suf- 
fered death in consequence of their testimony: the 
term ‘ouoroyyrns, confessor, being, for distinGtion’s 
sake, assigned to those witnesses who, though they 
suffered in their persons, liberty, or goods, did not 
: lose 


108 "A @s i, 8.22. ii, 32. ili, 15. ve 32. x. 39. xxii. 15. xxv. 
16. The last two passages quoted relate to Paul, who, by 
being designed of God’ a witness of the Lord Jesus to all men, 
was understood to be received into the apostleship, and inte 
the society of the twelve. . 
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lose their lives in the cause. Now, several later 
writers, in interpreting the ancients, have been mis- 
ed by the usage of their own time; and have un- 
derstood them as speaking of those who died for the 
name of Jesus, when they spoke only of those who 
openly attested his miracles and mission, agreeably 
to the primitive and simple meaning of the word 
yexerue. OF this Mosheim has justly taken notice 
in the work above quoted. I have here only ob- 
served it, by the way, for the sake of illustration ; 
for, as to the sense wherein the word is used in the 
New Testament, no doubt seems ever to have ari- 


sen-7°?;; 
§ 15. 


to9 “ Tpsa vocabuli wartyr ambiguitas apud homines impe- 


a 
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ritos voluntatem gignere -potuit fabulas de tragico eorum 
[apostolorum] exitu cogitandi. Martyr Grecorum ser- 
mone quemlibet ¢estem significat. Sacro vero Christiano- 
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rum sermone idem nomen eminentiore sensu festem Curisttr 


a 
n 


sive hominem designat, qui moriendo testari voluit, spem 
omnem suam in Currsro positamesse. Priori sensu apostoli 


n- 


“ ab ipso Curisro peeetvegss nominantur, et ipsi eodem vocabulo 


muneris sui naturam explicant. Fieri vero facile potuit, ut 
indo&i homines ad hee sacri codicis dicta posteriorem voca- 


as 


n 


““buli Martyr significationem transferrent, et temere sibi 


propterea persuaderent, Apostolos inter eos poni debere, 
quos excellentiori sensu Christiani Martyres appellare sole- 
“ bant.”? Seec. prim. § xvi. No. Our historian is here, 
from the ambiguity of the word, accounting only for the 
alleged martyrdom of all the Apostles except John. But 
every body who reflects will be sensible, that the same mis- 
take must have contributed to the increase of the number in 
other instances. For even in apostolical times, others than 
the 
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§ 15. I sua conclude, with adding to the 


observations on the words schism and heresy, that 


how much soever of a schismatical or heretical spi- 
rit, in the apostolic sense of the terms, may have 
contributed to the formation of the different se¢ts in- 


to which the Christian world is at present divided ; | 


no person who, in the spirit of candour and cha- 
rity, adheres to that which, to the best of his judg- 
ment, is right, though, in this opinion, he should 
be mistaken, is, in the scriptural sense, either schis- 
matic or heretic; and that he, on the contrary, 
whatever sect he belong to, is more entitled to these 
odious appellations, who is most apt to throw the 
imputation upon others. Both terms, for they de- 
note only different degrees of the same bad quality, 
always indicate a disposition and practice unfriendly 
to peace, harmony, and love. 


the Apostles, though more rarely, were called witnesses. 
Stephen and Antipas are so denominated in sacred writ. And 
as both these were put to death for their testimony, this has 
probably given rise in after-timesto the appropriation of the 


name wilness or martyr, to those who suffered death in the 


cause, 


DISSER- 
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DISSERTATION THE TENTH. 


THE CHIEF THINGS TO BE ATTENDED TO IN TRAN- 
SLATING.——-A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE OP- 
POSITE METHODS TAKEN BY TRANSLATORS OF 
HOLY WRIT. ; } 


PART ok 


The Things to be attended to in translating. 


"To translate has been thought, by some, a very 
easy matter to one who understands tolerably the 
language from which, and has made some proficien- 
cy inthe language into which, the translation is to be 
made. To translate well is, however, in my opinion, 
a task of more difficulty than is commonly imagined. 
That we may be the better able to judge in this ques- 
tion, let us consider what a translator, who would do 

7 justice to his author, and his subject, has to perform. ' 
The first thing, without doubt, which claims his at- 
tention, is to give a just representation of the sense 
of the original. This, it must be acknowledged, is 
the most essential of all. The second thing is, to 
convey into his version, as much as possible, in a 
consistency with the genius of the language which 
he 
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he writes, the author’s spirit and manner, and, if 
I may so express myself, the very character of his 
style. The third and last thing is, to take care, that 
the version have, at least, so far the quality of an 
original performance, as to appear natural and easy, 
such as shall give no handle to the critic to charge — 
the translator with applying words improperly, or 
in a meaning not warranted by use, or combining 
them ina way which renders the sense obscure, and 
the construction ungrammatical, or even harsh. 


§ 2. Now, to adjust matters so as, in a consider- 
able degree, to pele aie all these objects, will be found, 
upon enquiry, nota little arduous, even to men whe 
are well acquainted with the two languages, and have 
great command of words. In pursuit of one of the 
ends above mentioned, we are often m danger of 
losing sight totally of another: nay, on some orcca- 
sions, it will appear impossible to attain one, with- 
out sacrificing both the others. It may happen, that 
I cannot do justice to the sense, without frequent re- 
course to circumlocutions ; for the words of no lan- 
guage whatever will, at all times, exactly corres- 
pond with those of another. Yet, by this method, a 


~ writer whose manner is concise, simple, and energe- 


tic, is exhibited, in the translation, as employing a 
style which is at once diffuse, complex, and languid. 
Again, in endeavouring to exhibit the author’s man-. 
ner, and to confine myself, as nearly as possible, to 
the same number of words, and the like turn of 
expression, I may very imperfectly render his sense, 

relat- 
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relating obscurely, ambiguously, and even improper- 


ly, what is expressed with great propriety and per- 


spicuity in the original. And, in regard to the 
third object mentioned, it is evident, that when the 
two languages differ very much in their genius and 
structure, it must be exceedingly difficult for a tran- 
slator to render this end perfectly compatible with 
the other two. It will perhaps be said, that this is 
of less importance, as it seems solely to regard the 
quality of the work, asa performance in the transla- 
tor’s language, whereas the other two regard the 
work only as an exhibition of the original. I admit 
that this is an object inferior to the other two; I 
meant it should be understood so, by mentioning it 
last. Yet even this is by no means so' unimportant as 
some wouldimagine. That a writing be perspicuous 
in any language, much depends on the. observance 
of propriety ; and the beauty ofthe work (at least 
as far as purity is concerned) contributes not a little 
to its utility. What is well written, or well said, 
is always more attended to, better understood, and 
longer remembered, than what is improperly, weak- 
ly, or awkwardly, expressed. 


§ 3. Now, if translation is in general attended 
with so much diificulty, what. must we think of the 

chance of success which a translator has, when the 
subject is of so great importance, that an uncom- 
mon degree of attention to all the above-mention- 
ed objects, will be exacted of him; and when the 
difference, in point of idiom, of the language from 
which, 
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which, and of that into which the version is made, 
is as great, perhaps, as we have any example of. 
For, in translating the New Testament into English, 
it is not to the Greek idiom, nor to the Oriental, 
that we are required to adapt our own, but to a cer- 
tain combination of both; often, rather, to the He- 
brew and Chaldaic idioms, involved in Greek words 
and syntax. The analogy and prevailing usage in 
Greek, will, if we bé not on our guard, sometimes 
mislead us. On the contrary, these are sometimes 
safe and proper guides. But, without a consider- 
able acquaintance with both, it will be impossible to 
determine, when we ought to be directed by the one, 
and when by the other. ; 


§ 4. THERE are two extremes in translating, 
which are commonly taken notice of by those who 
examine this subject critically ; from one extreme, 
we derive what is called a close and literal, from 
the other, a loose and free translation. Each has its 
advocates. But, though the latter kind is most pa- 
tronised, when the subject is a performance merely 
-human, the general sentiments, as far as I am able 
to colle& them, seem rather to favour the former, 
when the subject is any part of holy writ. And this 
difference appears to proceed from a very laudable 
principle, that we are not entitled to use so much 
freedom with the dictates of inspiration, as with the 
works of a fellow-creature. It often happens, how- 
~ ever, on such general topics, when no particular ver- 
__ sion is referred to as an-example of excess on one 
; ee NOL« He Ki side, 
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side, or on the other, that people agree in words, 
when their opinions differ, and differ in words, when 
their opinions agree. For, I may consider a transla- 
tion'as close, which another would denominate free, 
or as free, which another would denominate close. 
Indeed, I imagine that, in the best sense of the 
words, a good translation ought to have both these 
qualities. ‘To avoid all ambiguity, therefore, I shall 
call one extreme Jiferal, as manifesting a greater at- 
tention to the letter than to the meaning ; the other 
loose, as implying under it, not liberty, but licen- 
tiousness. In regard even to literal translations, 
there may be so many differences in degree, that, 
without specifying, it is in vain to argue, or to hope 
to lay down any Same ple that will prove entirely 
satisfactory. é 





Peat ree ire 


Strictures on Arias Montanus. 


AMONG the Latin translations of Scripture, there- 
fore, for I shall confine myself to these in this Disser- 
tation, let us sele& Arias Montanus for an example 
of the literal. His version of both Testaments is very 
generally known, and commonly printed along with _ 
the original, not in separate columns, but, for the — 

greater 






\ 
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greater benefit of the learner, interlined. This work 
of Arias, of all that I know, goes the farthest in 
this way, being precisely on the model of the Jewish 
translations, not so much of the Septuagint, though 
the Septuagint certainly exceeds in this respect, as 
on the model of Aquila, which, from the fragments 
that still remain of that version, appears to have been 
servilely literal, a mere metaphrase. Arias, there- 
fore, is a fit example of what may be expected in 
this mode of translating. 

§ 2. Now, that we may proceed more methodi- 
cally in our examination, let us inquire how far eve- 
ry one of the three ends in translating, above men- 
tioned, is answered by this version, or can be an- 
swered by a version constructed on the same plan. 
The first and principal end is to give a just repre- 
‘sentation of the sense of the original. ‘ But how,’ 
it may be asked, ‘ can a translator fail of attaining 
‘ this end, who never wanders from the path mark- 
‘© ed out to him; who does not, like others, turn 
‘ aside for a moment, to pluck flowers by the way, 
‘ wherewith to garnish his performance ; who is, 
‘on the contrary, always found in his author’s 
* track ; in short, who has it as his sole object, to 
‘ give you, in the words of another language, exact. 
‘ ly what his author says, and in the order and man- 
‘ ner wherein he says it, and,’ I had almost added 

_ (for this, too, is his aim, though not always attain- 
able), * not one word more or less than he says?” 
‘However he might fail, in respect of the other ends 
K 2 mentioned, 


~ 
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mentioned, one would be apt to think, he must certain- 
ly succeed in conveying the sentiments of his author. 
Yet, upon trial, we find that, in no point whatever does 
the literal translator fail more remarkably, than in 
this, of exhibiting the sense. Nor will this be found 
so unaccountable, upon refle€tion, as, on a superfi- 
cial view, it may appear. Were the words of the 
_one language exactly correspondent to those of the 
other, in meaning and extent; were the modes of 
combining the words in both, entirely similar, and — 
the grammatical er customary arrangement, the 
same; and were the idioms and phrases resulting 
thence, perfectly equivalent, such a conclusion might 
reasonably be deduced: but, when all the material 
circumstances are nearly the reverse, as is certainly 
the case of Hebrew, compared with Latin; when 
the greater part of the words of one, are far from 
_ corresponding accurately, either in meaning or in 
extent, to those of the other; when the construCtion 
is dissimilar, and the idioms, resulting from the like 
combinations of corresponding words, by no means 
equivalent, there is the greatest probability that an 
interpreter, of this stamp, will often exhibit to his 
readers what has no meaning at all, and sometimes 
a meaning very different from, or perhaps opposite 
to, that of his author. 


§ 3. I sHaux, from the aforesaid translation, 
briefly illustrate what I have advanced ; and that, 
first, in words, next, in phrases or idioms. I had 


occasion, — 
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occasion, in a former Dissertation’, to take notice 
of a pretty numerous class of words which, in no two 
ianguages whatever, are found perfeétly to corres- 
pond, though in those tongues wherein there is a 
greater affinity, they come nearer to suit each other, 
than in those tongues wherein the affinity is less. In 
regard to such, I observed, that the translator’s on- 
ly possible method of rendering them justly, is by 
attending to the scope of the author, as discovered 
by the context, and choosing such a term in the lan- 
guage which he writes, as suits best the original 
term, in the particular situation in which he finds it. 


§ 4. Burt, this is far from being the method of 
the literal translator. The defenders of this manner, 
would, if possible, have nothing subjected to the 
judgment of the interpreter, but have every thing de- » 
termined by general and mechanical rules,, Hence, 
they insist, above all things, on preserving uniformi- 
ty, and rendering the same word in the original, 
wherever it occurs, or, however it is connected, by 
the same word in the version. And, as much the 
greater part of the words, not of one tongue only, 
but of every tongue, are equivocal, and have more 
significations than one, they have adopted these two 
rules for determining their choice, among the dif- 
ferent meanings of which the term is susceptible. . 
The first is, to adopt the meaning, wherever it: is 
as ae to which etymology points, though in 

K 38 defiance 


I. Diss. I. P. I. § 4. 
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defiance of the meaning suggested, both by the con- _ 
text, and by general use. When this rule does 
not answer, as when the derivation is uncertain, the 
second is, to adopt that which, of all the senses of 
the word, appears to the translator the most com- 
mon, and adhere to it.inflexibly in every case, what- 
ever absurdity or nonsense it may involve him in. 
I might mention also a third method, adopted some- 
times, but much more rarely than either of the for 
mer, which is to combine the different meanings in 
the version. ‘Thus the Hebrew word 735 answers 
sometimes to Capo weight, sometimes to doka 8 olory. 
Hence probably has arisen the Hellenistic idiom Gz- 
pos do&nc, weight of glory. The Latin word satus 
_means health, answering to the Greek ‘vie 3 and 
often salvation, answering to ca//yo0y. The Hebrew 
word is equally unequivocal with the Greek, yet our 
translators, from a respect tothe Vulgate, have, in 
one place 3, combined the two meanings into saving 
health, a more awkward expression, because more 
obscure and indefinite, but which denotes no more 
than salvation. Perhaps, not even the most literal 
‘interpreters observe inviolably these rules. But one 
thing is certain that, in those cases wherein they as- 
sume the privilege of dispensing with them, this 
_ measure is, in no respet, more necessary than in 
many of the cases wherein they rigidly observe 
them, I may add another thing, as equally certain, 
that, whenever they think proper to supersede those 
rules, 


8 2 Cor. iy, 74, 3 Psal, Ixyii, 2, 
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rules, they betray a consciousness of the insufficiency 
of the fundamental principles of their method, as 
well as of the necessity there is, that the translator 
_-use his best discernment and skill for directing him, 
first, in the discovery of the meaning of his author, 
and, secondly, in the proper choice of words for ex- 
pressing it in his version. . 


§ 5. I sHALL exemplify the observance of the 
two rules above mentioned, in the versionI proposed 
to consider. And, first, for that of etymology; the 
passage in Genesis *+, which is properly rendered in 


the common translation, Let the waters bring forth - 


abundantly the moving creature : Arias renders, Rep- 
tificent aque reptile. Xt is true, that the word which 
he barbarously translates reptificent (for there is no 
such Latin word), is in the Hebrew conjugation cal- 
led hiphil, of a verb which in kal, that is, in the sim- 
ple and radical form, signifies repere, to creep. Ana- 
logically, therefore, the verb in /zphil should import, 
to cause to creep. It had been accordingly rendered 
- by Pagninus, a critic of the same stamp, but not such 
an adept as Arias, repere faciant. But in Hebrew, 
as in all other languages, use, both in altering and in 
adding, exercises an uncontroulable dominion over 


all the partssof speech. We have just the’ same - 


evidence that the original verb in /iphi!, commonly 
signifies to produce in abundance, like fishes and rep- 
tiles, as we have that in fal, it signifies ¢o creep. 

Koga Now, 


4 Gen. 1. 20, 
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Now, passing the barbarism repiificent, the sense which 
this version conveys, if it convey any sense, is totally 
different from the manifest sense of the author. It is 
the creation, or first production of things, which Mo- 
ses is relating. Arias, in this instance, (as well as 
Pagnin), seems to exhibit things as already produced, 
and to relate only how they were set in motion. 
What other meaning can we give to words import- 
ing: “ Let the waters cause the creeping thing to 
‘< creep?” or, if, by a similar barbarism in English 
we may be allowed to give a more exact representa- 
tion of the barbarous Latin of Arias: ‘* Let the wa- 
, ters creepify the creeper ?”’ 

Another example of etymological version, in. de- 
fiance of use and of common sense, we have, in the 
beginning of the song of Moses’, The words ren- 
dered in the English translation, My doctrine shall 
drop as the rain, Arias translates, ‘* Stillabit ut plu- 
‘* via assumptio mea.”? The word here rendered 
assumptio has, for its etymon, a verb which com- 
monly signifies sumo, capio. ‘That sage interpreter, 
it seems, thought it of more importance to acquaint 
his reader with this circumstance, than with the ob- 
vious meaning of the word itself. And thus, a pas- 
sage which, in the original, is neither ambiguous 
nor obscure, is rendered in such a manner as would 
defy Oedipus to unriddle. 


§ 6. As to the second rule mentioned, of adopt-: 
ing that which of all the significations of the word, 
appears 


S Deut. xxii. 2, 
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appears to the translator the most common, and to 
adhere to it inflexibly in every case, however un- 
suitable it may be to the context, and however much 
it may mar the sense of the discourse ; there is hard- 
ly a page, nay a paragraph, nay, a line in Arias, 
which does not furnish us with an example. Nor 
does it take place in one only, but in all the parts of 
speech. First, in nouns®, Hé hoc verbum quo cir- 
cumcidit. The Hebrew word rendered — verbum, 
answers both to verbum, and to res; but as the 
more common meaning is verbum, it must, by this 
rule, be made always so, in spite of the connection. 
In this manner he corrects Pagnin, who had render- 
ed the expression, justly and intelligibly, fZc est 
causa quare circumcidit. In that expression’, ’- 
lius fructescens Joseph super fontem, we have both 
his rules exemplified, the first in the barbarous par- 
ticiple fructescens, which has a derivation similar 
to the Hebrew word; the second in the substantive 
filius, which is no doubt the most common significa- 
tion of the Hebrew [> ben, and in the preposition 
super. In this manner he correéts Pagnin, who had 
said, not badly, Ramus crescens Joseph juxta fon- 
tem. 


§ 7. Ann, to shew that he made as little account 
of the reproach of solecism as that of barbarism, he 
says, as absurdly as unmeaningly, Pater fuit seden- 
tis tentorium *, giving a regimen to a neuter verb. 


Pagnin 


6 Joshua, v. 4. qGen. xlix, 22. 8 Gen. iv, 20. 
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Pagnin had said, ixhabitantis. That this is confor- 
mable to the signification of the Hebrew word in this 
passage, which the other is not, there can be no 
question ; but it might fairly bear a question, whe- 
ther sedeo or inhabito be the more common mean- 
ing of the Hebrew word. ‘The same strange rule he 
follows in the’indeclinable parts of speech, the pre- 
positions in particular, which, being few in Hebrew, 
and consequently of more extensive+signification, he 
has chosen always to render the same way, thereby 
darkening the clearest passages, and expressing, 
in the most absurd manner, the most elepant. 


As I would avoid being tedious, I shall produce 
but two other examples of this, having given one al- 
ready from Jacob’s benediction to his sons, though 
the whole work abounds with examples. The ex- 
pression used by Pagnin, in the account of the crea- 
tion, Dividat aquas ab aquis °, he hag thus reform- 
ed, Sté dividens inter aquas ad aquas. The other 
is in the account of the murder of Abel'°, Surrezit 
Cain ad Hebel, where Pagnin had used the prepo- 
sition confra. Asa specimen of the servile manner 
in which he traces the arrangement and construétion 
of the original, to the total subversion of all rule and 
order in the language which he writes, I shall give 
the following passage in the New Testament, not se- 
le€ted as peculiar, for such are to be found in eve- 


J 


9 Gen. 1. 6. to Gen. iv. $. 
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ry page: De quidem enim ministerio in sanctos, ex 
abundanti mihi est scribere vobis™. 


§ 8. To proceed now, as I proposed, to ‘phrases 
or combinations of words: I shall, first, produce 
some examples which convey a mere jargon of words, 
combined ungrammatically, and, therefore, to those 
‘who do not understand the language out of which 
the translation is made, unintelligibly. Such are the 
following : Ist generationes cali et terre, in creari 
ea, in die facere Deus terram et celum*?.—Emisit 
eum Dominus ad colendam terram quod sumptus est 
inde *3.— Major iniquitas mea quam parcere**. But 
as, in certain cases, this manner of copying a foreign 
idiom, makes downright nonsense, in other cases, 
the like combinations of corresponding words, ‘in 
different languages, though not unmeaning, do not 
convey the same meaning, nay, sometimes convey 
meanings the very reverse of one another. ‘Thus, 
two negatives in Greek and French deny strongly, 
in Latin and English they affirm. 8? 72 col la, in 
Hebrew is none ; non omnis, in Latin, which isa literal 
version, and ot all, in English, denote some. In like 
manner, ex, construed with ¢3ac¢, in Greek, is still 
nobody ; non nemo, in Latin, which is a literal ver- 
sion, is somebody. ‘The words xa 8 perc vor megs 
#)<v@- 5, rendered: properly in the common version, 
and,carest for no man, are translated by Arias, Et 

non 


“It 2 Cor. ix. 1. 12 Gen, il. 4. 13 Gen. lil. 23, 
14 Gen. iv, 13. 15 Mark, xii. 14. 
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non cura est tibi de nullo ; the very opposite of the 
author’s sentiment, which would “have been more 
justly rendered, Et cura est tibi de nullo ; or, as it 
isin the Vulgate, Non curas quenquam. In this, 
however, hardly any of the metaphrasts have judg- 
ed proper to observe a strict uniformity ; though, I 
will venture to say, it would be impossible to assign 
a good reason why, in some instances, they depart 
from that method, whilst, in others, they tenaciously 
adhere to it. cial 


§ 9. Ir ought, withal, to be observed, that se- 
veral interpreters who, in translating single words, 
have not confined themselves to the absurd method 
above mentioned, could not be persuaded to take 
the same liberty with idioms and phrases. Thus 
Arias has but copied the Vulgate in translating, 
‘Or 8x advvatnre Tropa Tw Osw Toy eypnce *6 Quia non 
erit rmpossibile apud Deum omne verbum. In this 
short sentence there are no fewer than three impro- 
prieties, one arising from the mis-translation of a 
noun, and the other two from mis-translated idioms. 
Piya, in Hellenistic usage, is equivalent to the He- 
brew 725 daber, which, as has been observed, sig- 
nifies not only verbum, a word, but res, or negoti- 
um, a thing ; which last is the manifest sense of it 
in the passage quoted: the second is the rendering 
of # may, non omne, and not, as it ought to have 
been, nullum: the third arises from using the fu- 

ture 


16 Luke, i.37. 
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ture in Latin, in the enunciation of an universal 
truth. It ought to have been remembered, that the 
Hebrew has no present tense ; one who writes it, is 

consequently, obliged often to use the other tenses, 
and especially the future, in enunciating general 
truths, for which, in all modern languages, as well 
as in Greek and Latin, we employ the present. In 
consequence of these blunders, the version, as it lies, 
is perfectly unmeaning ; whereas, no person, that 
is even but a smatterer in Hebrew, will hesitate to 
declare, that the sense is completely expressed in 
English, in these words: Kor nothing is pnbasple 
with God. 

§ 10. THERE are few of the old versions which 
have kept entirely clear of this fault. In the ancient 
Latin translation called the Italic, whereof we have 
not now a complete copy remaining, there were ma- 
ny more barbarisms than in the present Vulgate. 
And even Jerom himself acquaints us that, when he 
set about making a new version, he left several things 
which he knew to be not properly expressed, for fear 
of giving offence to the weak, by his numerous and 
bold alterations. This idiom of xon omne, for. né- 
hil, or nullion, seems to have been one which, in 
many places, though not in all, he has corrected. 
Thus, what, in the old Italic, after the Septuagint, 
was Non est omne recens sub sole*?, he has render- 
ed perspicuously and properly, N¢hil sub sole novum. 

A 


17 Eccl, i. 9. 
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A slavish attachment to the letter, in translating, 
without any regard to the meaning, is originally the 
offspring of the superstition, not of the church, but 
of the synagogue, where it would have been more 
suitable in Christian interpreters, the ministers, not 
of the letter, but of the spirit, to have allowed it to 
remain. | . 


§ 11. Tuar this is not the way to answer the 
first and principal end of translating, has, I think, 
been sufficiently demonstrated. Instead of the sense 
of the original, it sometimes gives us downright non- 
sense ;' frequently a meaning quite different, and not 
seldom it makes the author say in another language, 
the reverse of what he said in his own. Can it then 
be doubted, that this is not the way to attain the se- 
cond end in translating? Is this a method whereby 
a translator can convey into his version, as much as 
possible, in a consistency with the genius of a differ- 
~ ent language, the author’s spirit and manner, and 
(so to speak) the very character of his style? It is 
evident, that the first end may be attained, where 
this is not attained. An author’s meaning may be 
given, but in a different manner ; a concise writer 
may be made to express himself diffusely, or a dif- 
fuse writer concisely ; the sense of an elegant work 
may be justly given, though ina homely dress. But 
it does not hold conversely, that the second end may 
be attained without the first; for when an author’s 
sense is not given, he is not fairly represented. Can 
we do justice to his manner, if, when he reasons 

con- 
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consequentially, he be exhibited as ,talking incohe- 

rently ; if what he writes perspicuously, be render- 

ed ambiguously or obscurely ; if what flows from 

his pen naturally and easily, in the true idiom and 

construction of his language, be rendered ruggedly 

and unnaturally, by the violence perpetually done to 

the construction of the language, into which it: is 

transmuted, rather than translated ? The manner of 
a tall man, who walks with dignity, would be wretch- 

edly represented by a dwarf who had no other mode 

of imitation, but to number and trace his footsteps. 

The immoderate strides and distortions which this 

ridiculous attempt would oblige the imitator to em- ; 
ploy, could never convey to the spectators an idea of 
easy and graceful motion. 


§ 12. Tue third end of translating, that of pre- 
serving purity and perspicuity in the language into 
which the version is made, is’not so much as aimed 
at, by any of the literal tribe. Upon the whole, | 
cannot express my sentiments more justly both of, 
Arias and of Pagnin, than in the words of Houbi- 
gant, who *®, in assigning his reasons for not adopt- 
ing the version of either, says, ‘ Non facerem me- 
“¢ am illam versionem Arize Montani horridam, infi- 
“ cetam, obscuram, talem denique qualem compo- 
“¢ suisset, sl quis homines deterrere ab sacris codici- 
bus legendis voluisset. Non illam Pagnini, quam 
&s, Arias, - 


18 Proleg. p. 178. 
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‘« Arias, jam malam, fecit imitando ac interpolando 
*‘ pejorem.” In this last remark, which may in 


_ part be justified by some of the foregoing examples, 
he perfeétly agrees with Father Simon, who says of 


Arias’s amendments on Pagnin’s translation, Quot- 
correctiones, tot corruptiones. For there is hardly 
any thing altered that is not for the worse. Such 
Latin versions would be quite unintelligible, ifit were 
not for the knowledge we have of the original, and 


_of the common English version, which is as literal as 


any version ought to be, and sometimes more so. 
The coincidence of two or three words recalls the 
whole passage to our memory ; but we may venture 
to pronounce that, to an ancient Roman who knew 
nothing of the learning or opinions of the East, the 
greater part of Arias’s Bible would appear no better 
than a jumble of words without meaning. | ; 


§ 13. To all the other evil consequences resulting 
from such versions, we ought to add, that they ne- 
cessarily lead the unlearned reader into an opinion 
that the original which is susceptible of them, must 
be totally indefinite, equivocal, and obscure. Few, 
without making the experiment, can allow themselves 
to think, that it is equally possible, by this mode of 
translation, completely to disfigure, and render un- 
intelligible, what is written with plainness and sim- 
plicity, and without any ambiguity, in their mo- 
ther-tongue. Yet nothing is more certain than that 
the most perspicuous writing, in any language, may 

be 
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be totally disguised by this treatment '®. _ Were the 
ancient Greek or Latin classics, in prose or verse, 
to 


19 As it is impossible, without an example, to conceive how 
monstrous the transformation is, which it occasions, I shall 
here subjoin a specimen of a few English sentences translated 
into Latin, in the taste and manner of Arias. ‘‘ Ego inveni 
*¢ aliquod pecus in meo frumento, et pofui illa in meam libram. 
*« Ego rogavi unum qui stabat per, siille novit cujus illa e- 
‘¢ rant. Sed ille vertit unam viam‘a me, et fecit nonita mul- 
‘* tum ut vindicare salvum ad redire mihi ullam responsionem. 
‘¢ Super hoc ego rogavi unum alium qui dixit unam magnam 
** tabulam abiegnam in replicatione quam ego feci non sub- 
“* stare. Quam unquam ego volui non habere posita illa sur- 
‘* sum, habui ego notum ad quem illa pertinebant ; nam ego 
“ didici post custodias quod ille fuit unus ego fui multum 
“* aspectus ad.”” Were these few lines put into the hands 
of a learned foreigner, who does not' understand English, he 
might sooner learn to read Chinese, than to divine their . 
meaning. Yet a little attention would bring an Englishman 
who knows Latin, soon to discover that they were intended as 
a version, if we may call it so, of the following words, which, 
in the manner of Arias, I give with the version interlined. 
Ego inveni aliquod pecus in meo frumento, e¢ posui illa in meam 

I found some cattlein my corn, and put them into my 
libram. Ego rogavi unum qui stabat per si ille novit cujus 
pound, I asked one who stood by if he knew whose 
illa erant. Sed ille vertit unam viam a me, et fecit non 
they were. But he turned a way from me, and did not 
ita multum ut vindicare salvum ad redire mihi ullam responsi- 
so' much as vouch safe to return me any answer. 
onem. Super hoc ego rogavi unum alium qui dixit unam 

Upon this I asked another who said a 
magniam tabulam abiegnam in replicatione quam ego feci non 
great deal mn reply which I did not 
Beveun. L substare 
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to be thus rendered into any modern tongue, nobo- 
dy could bear to read them. Strange indeed, that a 
treatment 


% 


substare. Quam unquam ego volui non habere posita illa 
understand, How ever I would not have put them 
sursum, habui ego notum ad quem illa pertinebant, nam ego 

up, had I known to whom they belonged, for I 
didici post custodias quod ille fuit unus ego fui multum aspectus 
learned afterwards that he was one I was much» beholden 
ad. 


fo. 


Should one object that the Latin words here employed do not 
suit the sense of the corresponding words in the passage trans- 
lated, it is admitted that they do not; but they are selected 
in exact conformity to the fundamental rules followed by Ari- . 
as. Thus wa via away, vindicare salvum vouchsafe, guam 
uaquam however, tabula abiegna deal, substare understand, 
post custodias afterwards, aspefus Veholden, are all agreeable to 
the primary rule of etymology, and, in no respect, worse than 
reptifico, where both sense and use require produco ; or assump- 
tio for doctrina, to the utter destruction of all meaning, or xox 
omnts for nullus, which gives a meaning quite different. But 
by what rule, it may be asked, is pound rendered bra, in a 
case wherein it manifestly means septwm 2 By the same rule, 
it is answered, whereby casbab is rendered sedere, in a case — 
wherein both the sense and the construction required inbabi- 
tare, and daber rendered verbum, where it it manifestly means 
res, the golden rule of uniformity, by which every term ought 
always to be rendered the same way, and agreeably to its most 
common signification, withcut minding whether it make sense 
or nonsense so rendered. [The literal translator follows im- 
plicitly the sage diseCtion given by Cajetan, “ Non sit vobis 
‘* cure, si sensus non apparet, quia non est vestri officii ex- 
** ponere sed interpretari: interpretamini ficut jacet, et relin- 


 quatis 
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treatment should ever have been accounted respett- 
ful to the sacred penmen, which, if given to any o- 
ther writer, would be universally condemned, as 
no better than dressing him in a fool’s coat. 

I am not at all surprised that certain great men 
of the church of Rome, like Cardinal Cajetan, who 
(though, with foreign assistance, he translated the 
Psalms) did not understand a word of Hebrew, 
show themselves great admirers of this method. The 
more unintelligible the Scriptures are made, the 
greater is the need of an infallible interpreter, an ar- 
ticle of which they never lose sight. But that others, 
who have not the same motive, and possess a degree 
of understanding superior to that of a Jewish cabalist, 
should recommend an expedient, which serves only 
for debasing and discrediting the dictates of the di- 
vine spirit, appears perfectly unaccountable. I shall 

ite? only 


“< quatis expositoribus curam intelligendi.” Pref. Comment. 
in Psalm.] Now it is certain that pownd occurs oftner in the 
sense of /bra than in that of septum. But howdo you ad- 
mit such gross solecisms as redire responsionem? I answer, 
Is this more so than sedere tentorium? or do the prepositions 
as used here stabat per and aspecius ad, make the construCtion. 
more monstrous, than zz/er ad in that sentence sit dividens in- 
ter aquas ad aquas ? Besides, there is not a word in the above 
specimen, which, taken severally, is not Latin: so much can- 
not be said for Arias, whose work is over-run with barbarisms 
as well as solecisms. -Witness his frudfescens and reptificent, 
in the few examples above produced. And in regard to the 
total incoherence and want of construction, can any thing in 
this way exceed im creari ea, or in die facere Deus, cx ad ter- 
ram quod sumptus est inde, ox major iniquitas quam parcere ? 

“ 
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only add, that versions of this kind are very impro- 
perly called translations. ©The French have a con- 
venient word, fravesty, by which they denote the 
metamorphosis of a serious work into mere burlesque 
by dressing it in such language as renders it ridicu- 
lous, makes the noblest thoughts appear contemp- 
tible, the richest images beggarly, and the most ju- 
dicious observations absurd. I would not say, there- 
fore, the Bible translated, but the Bible travestied, 
by Arias Montanus. For that can never deserve 
the name of a translation, which gives you neither 
the matter nor the manner of the author, but, on 
the contrary, often exhibits both as the reverse of 
what they are. Malvenda, a Dominican, is another 
interpreter of the same tribe with his brother Pagnin, 
and with Arias, whom he is said greatly to have 
exceeded in darkness, barbarism, and nonsense. I 
never saw his version, but have reason to « believe, 
from the accounts given of it, by good judges, that 
it can answer no valuable purpose. 





PAR TUT. 


Strictures on the Vulgate. 


] PROCEED now to consider a little the merit of 
some other Latin translations of holy writ. The 
first, doubtless, that deserves our attention, in res-' 
pect both of antiquity, and I may say, of universa- 


lity 
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lity in the Western churches, is the Vulga/e. ‘The 
version which is known by this name, at least the 
greater part of it, is justly ascribed to Jerom, and 
must therefore be dated from the end of the fourth, 
or beginning of the fifth century. As its reception 
in the church was gradual, voluntary, and not in 
consequence of the command of a superior, and as, 
for some ages, the old Latin version, called the [ta- 
lic, continued, partly from the influence of custom, 
partly from respe& to antiquity, to be regarded and — 
used by many, there is reason to believe that a part 
of that version still remains in the Vulgate, and is, 
in amanner, blended with it. One thing at least is 
certain that, in several places of the Vulgate, we 
find those expressions and ways of rendering which 
that learned father, in his works, strongly condemn- 
ed, at the same time that, in other parts, we see his 
emendations regularly followed. Besides, as I hint- 
ed before, there were several corrections which, 
though his’ judgment approved them, he did not, for 
fear of shocking the sentiments of the people, think 
it prudent to adopt. From this it may naturally be 
inferred, that the manner and style of the Vulgate 
will not be found equal and uniform. And I believe 
no person who has examined it with a critical eye, 
will deny that this is the case, 


§ 2. From what remains of the old Italic, it ap- 
‘pears to have been much in the taste of almost all 
the Jewish translations, extremely literal, and con- 


sequently, in a great degree, obscure, ambiguous, 
Ne: and 
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and barbarous. To give a Latin translation of the 
Scriptures, which might at once be more perspicu- 
ous, and more just to the original, was the great and 
laudable design of that eminent light of the Western 
churches above mentioned. ‘The Old Testament part 
of the Italic version had been made entirely from the 
Septuagint (for the Hebrew Scriptures were, for 
some ages, of no estimation in the church); but Je- 
rom, being well skilled in Hebrew, undertook to 
translate from the original. This itself has made, 
in some passages, a considerable difference on the 
sense. And, as the version of the Seventy has ge- 
nerally the mark of a servile attachment to the letter, 
there can be no doubt that there must have been, in 
the Hebrew manuscripts extant at the times when 
the several parts of that version were made, consi- 
derable differences of reading from those in coriimon 
use at present. And though I think, upon the whole, 
that the Hebrew Scriptures are much preferable, an 
acquaintance with the Septuagint is of great impor- 
tance for several reasons, and particularly for this, 
that it often assists in suggesting the true reading, in 
cases where the present Hebrew copies are obscure, 
or appear to have been vitiated. Jerom, in such 
cases, judiciously recurred to that translation ; and 
often, when it was more pefspicuous than the He- 
brew, and the meaning which it contained seemed 
better adapted to the cofttext; borrowed light from 
it, Perhaps he would.have done still better to have 
recurred oftner. For, however learned those Jews 
were, to whose assistance he owed the acquisition 


of 
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of the language, they were strongly tinctured with 
the cabalistical prejudices which prevailed, more or 
less, in all the literati of that nation. Hence they 
were sometimes led, on very fanciful grounds, to as- 
sign to words and phrases, meanings not. supported 
by the obvious sense of the context, nor even by the 
most ancient versions and paraphrases. In this case, 
there can be no doubt that these-were more to be 
confided in than his Jewish instructors. 


§ 3. No intelligent person will question the fitness 
of that judicious and learned writer, for the task of 
translating the Bible into his native language. But 
that we may not be led too far in transferring to the 
work, the personal merit of the author, we ought 
to remember two things, first, that the Vulgate, as 
we have it at present, is not entirely the work of Je- 
rom; and, secondly, that even in what Jerom tran- 
slated, he left many things, as he himself acknow- 
ledges, which needed correction, but which he did 
not chuse to alter, lest the liberties taken with the 
old translation should scandalize the vulgar. It is no 
wonder, then, that great inequalities should be ob- 
servable in the execution. In many places it is ex- 
cellent. _ The sense of the original is conveyed just- 
ly and perspicuously ; no affectation in the style; on 
the contrary, the greatest simplicity combined with 
purity. But this cannot be said with truth of every 
part of that work. | 


§ 4. In the preceding part of this Dissertation *°, 
L 4 I 
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I took notice of one passage rendered exactly in the 
manner of Arias, who found nothing to alter in it, 
in order to bring it down to his level. Indeed there 
are many such instances. Thus ex ov crwJy mare 
cape is rendered, Non jieret saloa omnis caro Ae 
In some places we find barbarisms and solecisms, to 
which it would be difficult to discover a temptation, 
the just expression being both as literal and as obvi- 
ous as the improper one that has been preferred to 
it. Of this sort, we may call, Negue nubent, neque 
nubentur **. Nonne vos magis plures estis illis *? 2 
Non capit prophetam perire extra Jerusalem **, and 
Filius hominis non venit ministrart sed ministrare *>. 
Yet, as to the last example, the same words in ano- 
ther Gospel are rendered without the solecism, Fi- 
lins hominis non venit ut ministraretur e7, sed ut mi= 
nistraret*®. Very often we meet with instances of 
the same original word rendered by the same Latin 
word, when the sense is manifestly different, and the 
idiom of the tongue does not admit it. This absur- 
dity extends even to conjunctions. The Greek ‘oz: 
answers frequently to the Latin guéa, because, and 
not seldom, to guod, that. Here, however, it is 
almost uniformly in defiance of grammar and com- 
mon sense, rendered guza or guoniam. Thus, Tunc 
confitebor ilis quia nunquam novi vos*", and Magis- 
fer scimus quia verax es*®, "These expressions are 


no 
21 Matth. xxiv. 22. 22 Matth. xxii. 30. Mark, xii, 25. 
23 Matth. vi. 26. 24 Luke, xiii. 33. 25 Matth. xx. 28. 


26 Mark, x. 45. 27, Matth., vil. 23. 28 Matth. xxii 16, 
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no better Latin, than these which follow are English. 
Then will I confess to them, because I never knew 
you, and, Master we know because thou art true: 
words which, if they suggest any meaning, it is evi- 
dently not the. meaning of the author; nor is it a 
meaning which the original would have ever suggest- 
ed to one who understands the language. 

Nay, sometimes even the favourite rule of unifor- 
mity is violated, but not for the sake of keeping to 
the sense, the sense being rather hurt by the viola- 
tion. Thus Ax@- answering to populus, and com- 
monly so rendered, is sometimes improperly translat- 
ed plebs. Exromre Avtpwow tw Anwavre*°, is ren- 
dered Fecit redemptionem. plebis sue. Sometimes 
the most unmeaning barbarisms are adopted merely, 
to represent the etymology of the original term. 
Toy aproy “npc Toy emisoioy SG» “mpl T5005 is render- 
ed Panem nostrum supersubstaniialem da nobis he- 
die3°. Panis. supersubstantialis is just as barbar- 
ous Latin as supersubstantial bread would be Eng- 
lish, and equally unintelligible. There is an-addi- 
tional evil resulting from this manner of treating ho- 
ly writ, that the solecisms, barbarisms, and nonsen- 
sical expressions which it gives rise to, prove a fund 
of materials to the visionary, out of which his ima- 
gination frames a thousand mysteries. 


§ 5. I woutp not, however, be understood, by 
these’ remarks, as passing a general censure on this 


version, 


29 Luke, i. 68. 30 Matth. vi. 11. 
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version, which, though not to be followed implicit- 
ly, may, I am convinced, be of great service to the 
critic. It ought to weigh with us, that even the 
latest part of this translation was made about four- 
teen hundred years ago, and is, consequently, many 
centuries prior to all the Latin translations now cur- 
rent, none of which can claim an earlier date than 
the revival of letters in the West. I donot use this 
argument from an immoderate regard to antiquity, 
or from the notion that age can give a sanétion to er- 
ror. But there are two things, m this circumstance, 
which ought to recommend the work in question, 
_to the attentive examination of the critic. First that, 
having been made from manuscripts older than most, 
' perhaps than any, now extant, if serves, in some 
degree, to supply the place of those manuscripts, 
and furnish us with the probable means of discover- 
ing what the readings were, which Jerom found in 
the copies which he so carefully collated.. Another 
reason is that, being finished long before those con- 
troversies arose which are the foundation of most: of 
the sects now subsisting, we may rest assured that, 
in regard to these, there will be no bias from party 
zeal to either side of the question. We cannot say 
so much for the translations which have been made 
since the rise of Protestantism, either by Protestants 
or by Papists. And these are, in my opinion, two 
not inconsiderable advantages. 


§ 6. I TAKE notice of the last the rather, because — 
many Protestants, on account of the declaration of 


its 
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ifs authenticity, solemnly pronounced by the council 
of Trent, cannot avoid considering it asa Popish Bi- 
ble, calculated for supporting the Roman Catholic 
cause. Now this is an illiberal conclusion, the off- 
spring of ignorance, which I think it of some conse- 
quence to refute. It is no further back than the 
sixteenth century, since that judgment was given in 
approbation of this version, the first authoritative 
declaration made in its favour. Yet the estimation 
in which it was universally held throughout the Wes- 
tern churches, was, to say the least, not inferior, 
before that period, to what it is at present., And, , 
we may say with truth that, though no judicious 
Protestant will think more favourably of this transla- 
tion, on account of their verdict ; neither will he, 
on this account, think less favourably of it. It was 
not because this version was peculiarly adapted to 
the Romish system, that it received the sanction of 
that synod; but, because it was the only Bible with 
which the far greater part of the members had, from 
their infancy, had the least acquaintance. There 
were but few in that assembly who understood either 
Greek or Hebrew. They had heard that the Pro- 
testants, the new heretics, as they called them, had 
frequent recourse to the original, and were beginning 
to make versions from it; a practice of which their 
own ignorance of the original made them the more 
jealous. Their fears being thus alarmed, they were 
exceedingly anxious to interpose their authority, by | 
the declaration above mentioned, for preventing new 
translations being obtruded on the people. They 

knew 


‘ 
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knew what the Vulgate contained; and had been 
early accustomed to explain it in their own way. 
But they did not know what might be produced from 
new translations. Therefore, to preoccupy men’s 
minds, and prevent every true son of the church 
from reading other, especially modern, translations, 
and from paying any regard to what might be urged 
from the original, the very indefinite sentence was 
pronounced in favour of the Vulgate, vetus e¢ vulga- 
ta editio, that, in all disputes, it should be held for 
authentic, ut pro authentica habeatur. 


§ 7. Now, if, instead of this measure, that coun- 
cil had ordered a translation to be made by men no- 
minated by them, in opposition to those published by 
Protestants, the case would have been very different : 
for, we may justly say that, amidst such a ferment 
as was then excited, there should have appeared, in 
a version so prepared, any thing like impartiality, 
candour, or discernment, would have been morally 
impossible. Yet, even such a produétion would 
have been entitled to a fair examination from the cri- 
tic, who ought never to disdain to receive informa- 
tion from an adversary, and to judge impartially of 
what he offers.. As that, however, was not the case, 
we ought not to consider the version in question as 
either the better, or the worse, for their verdié. 
It is but dog justice to say, that it is noway calcu- 
lated to support Romish errors and corruptions. It 
had been in current use in the church, for ages be- 
fore the much greater part of those errors and corrup- 
. tions 
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tions wasintroduced. No doubt the schoolmen had 
acquired the knack of explaining it in such a way as 
favoured their own prejudices. But is this any more 
than what we find the most discordant sects acquire 
with regard to the original, or even to a translation 
which they use in common? For my own part, 
though it were my sole purpose, in recurring to a 
version, to refute the absurdities and corruptions of 
Popery, I should not desire other or better arguments 
than those I am supplied with by that very version, 
which one of their own councils has declared authen- 
tical. 


§ 3. I am not ignorant that a few passages have 
been produced, wherein the Vulgate and the original - 
convey different meanings, and wherein the meaning 
of the Vulgate appears to favour the abuses esta- 
blished in that church. Some of these, but neither 
many, nor of great moment, are, no doubt, corrup- 
tions in the text, probably not intentional, but acci- 
dental, to which the originals in Hebrew and Greek 
have been, in like manner, liable, and from which 
no ancient book extant can be affirmed to be totally 
exempted. With respect to others of them, they 
will be found, upon a nearer inspection, as little fa- 
vourable to Romish superstition, as the common 
reading in the Hebrew or the Greek. What is just- 
ly rendered in our version, [ will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise 

his. 
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his heel", is in such a manner translated in the Vul- 
gate, as to afford some colour for the extraordinary 
honour paid the virgin mother of our Lord. Jnimi- 
citias ponam inter te et mulierem, et semen tuum et 
— semen ilius. Ipsa conteret caput tuum, et tu insidi- 
aberis calcanco ejus. “ She shall bruise thy head.” 
In this way it has been understood by some of their 
capital painters, who, in their pictures of the Virgin, 
have represented her treading on a serpent. It is, 
however certain, that their best critics admit this to 
be an error, and recur to some ancient manuscripts 
of the Vulgate which read zpsum not ipsa. 

A still grosser blunder, which seems to give coun- 
tenance to the worship of relics, is in the passage 
thus rendered by our interpreters: By faith Jacob, 
when he was a dying, blessed both the sons of Joseph 5 
and worshipped, leaning upon the top of his staf’ ** : 
in the Vulgate thus : Fide Jacob moriens singulos fi- 
liorum Joseph benedixit, et adoravit fastigium virge 
ejus ; * adored the:top of his rod ;” -as the version 
made from the Vulgate by English Romanists, and 
published at Rheims, expresses it. But the best 
judges among Roman Catholics admit, that the Latin 
text is not entire in this place, and that there has 
been an accidental omission of the preposition, thro’ 
the carelessness of transcribers. For they have not 
now a writer of any name, who infers, from the de- 
claration of authenticity, either the infallibility of the 
translator, or the exactness of the copiers. Houbi- 
‘gant, 
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gant, a priest of the Oratory, has not been restrain- 
ed by that sentence, from making a new translation 
of the Old Testament from the Hebrew into Latin, 
wherein he uses as much freedom with the Vulgate, 
in correcting what appeared to him faulty in it, as 
any reasonable Protestant, in this country, would do 
with the common English translation. Nay, which 
is more extraordinary, in the execution of this work, 
he had the countenance of the then reigning pontiff. 
In his version he has corrected the passage quoted 
from Genesis, and said, “ /élud,” (not ila) ** con- 
teret caput tuum.”’ I make no doubt that he would 
have corrected the other passage also, if he had made 
aversion of the New Testament. 


§ 9. I Know it has also been urged, that there 
are some things in the Vulgate, which favour the 
style and doétrine of Rome, particularly in what re- 
gards the sacraments ; and that such things are to 
be found in places where there is no ground to sus- 
pect a various reading, nor that the text of the Vul- 
gate has undergone any alteration, either intentional 
or accidental. Could this point be evinced in a sa- 
tisfactory manner, it would allow more to Popery, 
on the score of antiquity, than, in my opinion, she 
is entitled to. It is true that marriage appears, in 
one passage, to be called a sacrament. Paul, after 
recommending the duties of husbands and wives, 
and ,enforcing his recommendations by the resem- 
blance which marriage bears to the relation subsist- 
ing between Christ and his church, having quoted 

these 
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these words from Moses, For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto 
his wife, and they two shall be one flesh ; adds, as 
it is expressed in the Vulgate, Sacramentum hoc 
magnum est, ego autem dico in Christo et in eccle- 
_sia 33 ; as expressed in the English translation, This 
is a great mysiery ; but I speak concerning Christ 
and the church ; that is, as I had occasion to observe 
in the preceding Dissertation, to which I refer the 
reader 3+, ‘ This is capable of an important and fi- 
‘ gurative interpretation, I mean as it relates to 
© Christ and the church.’ Under the Mosaic econo- 
my, the relation wherein God stood to Israel, is of- 
ten represented under the figure of marriage ; and it 
is common with the penmen of the New Testament, 
to transfer those images, whereby the union between 
God and his people is illustrated in the Old, to that 
which subsists between Christ and his church. It is 
evident that, by the Latin word sacramenium, the 
Greek pusyeoy is frequently rendered in the New 
Testament ; and it is no less evident, not only from: 
the application of the word in that version, but from 
the general use of it, in ecclesiastical writers, in the 
primitive ages, that it often denoted no more than 
an allegorical or figurative meaning, which may be 
assigned to any narrative or injunction; a meaning 
more sublime than that which is at first suggested by 
the words. Thus, the moral conveyed under an 
apologue or parable was with them the sacrament, 
that 
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that is, the hidden meaning of the apologue or pa- 
rable. In ego dicam tibi. sacramentum mulieris. et 
bestice que portat eam 33, 1 will tell thee the mystery: 
of the woman, and of the beast which carrieth her ; 
it is indubitable, that pusneiv, Or sacramentum, 
means the hidden meaning of that vision. It is very 
plain that, in their use, the sense of the word sacra- 
mentum was totally different from that which it has 
at present, either among Protestants or among Pa-. 
pists 3°. At the same time; there can be no ques- 
tion, that the misunderstanding of the passage quot- 
ed above, from the Epistle to the Ephesians, has 
given rise to the exaltation of matrimony into a Sa- 
crament. Such are the effects of the perversion of 
words, through the gradual change of customs; a 
perversion incident to every language, but which no. 
translator can foresee. ; | 
No more is their doétrine of merit supported by. 
the following expression: Talibus hostiis promeretur. 
Deus 373; which, though faulty in point of purity, 
mieans no more than is expressed in the English tran- 
slation, in these words: With such sacrifices God is 
well pleased. It is by common use, and not. by 
scholastic quibbles, that the language of the sacred 
writers ought to be interpreted. Again, the com- 
mand which so often occurs in the Gospels, paniten- 
_ tiam agite, seems at first to fayour the Popish doc-’ 
trine .of »enance.,, In conformity to this idea, the 
Rhemish translators render it do penance. But no- 
yOLIL - Mo thing 
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thing is more evident, than that this is a perversion 
of the phrase from its ancient meaning, oceasioned 
by the corruptioris which have insensibly crept into 
the church. That the words, as used by the Latin 
translator, meant originally as much, at least, as the 
English word resent, cannot admit a question ; and 
thus much is allowed by the critics of that commu- 
nion. In this manner Maldonate, a learned Jesuit, 
in his Commentary 3°, explains pwnitentiam agite, 
as of the same import with surate vias Domini, rec- 
tas fucite semitas ejus : and both as signifying Relin- 
quite errores, ét sequimini veritatem : discedite & ma- 
lo, et facite bonum. He understood no otherwise 
the avile heni/entiam of the Latin translator, than we 
understand the pzravoare of the Evangelist. Accord- 
ingly, the same Greek word is, in one place of that 
version, ‘rendered penitemini ®. But the introduc. 
tion of the doctrine of auricular confession, of the ne- 
cessity for obtaining absolution, of submitting to the 
punishment prescribed by the priest for the sins con- 
fessed; which they have come to denominate peni- 
tentia, and their styling the whole of this institution 
of theirs the sacrament of penanc?, which is of a 
Hvuch later date than that version, has diverted men’s 
minds from attending to the primitive, and only pro- 
per, import of the phrase. Avite penitentiam was 
not, therefore, originally a mis-translation of the 
Greek [EF OevatTs, though not sufficiently expressive ; 
but the abuse which has gradually taken place in the 
» Eatin 
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Latin church, and the misapplication of the term 
which it has occasioned, have in a manner justled 
out the original meaning, and rendered the words, 
in their present acceptation, totally improper *°.. 

§ 10. SEvERAL other words and expressions give 
scope for the like observations. But, after what has 
been said, it is not necessary to enter further into 
particulars. The Vulgate may reasonably be pro- 
nounced, upon the whole, a good and faithful ver- 
sion. That it is unequal in the style, in respect both 
of purity and of perspicuity, is very evident; nay, 
to such a degree, as plainly to evince that it has 
not all issued from the same pen. Considered in 
gross, we have reason to think it greatly inferior to 
Jerom’s translation, as finished by himself. I may 
add, we have reason also to consider the version 
which Jerom adtually made, as greatly inferior to 
what he could have made, and would have made, if 
he had thought himself at liberty to follow entirely 
his own judgment, and had not been much restrained 
by the prejudices of the people. I have already ob- 
served the advantages redounding to the critic from 
the use of this version, which are in some degree pe- 
culiar. I shall only add, that its language, barbarous 
as it often is, has its use in assisting us to understand, 
more perfeétly, the Latin ecclesiastical writers of the 

‘ly ages. 
ee 4 PART 
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Be 
PART Iie. 


Strictures on Castalio. 


Havine shown, that it is impossible to do justice 
to an author, or to his subject, by attempting to track 
him, and alwys to be found in his footsteps, I shall 
now animadvert a little on those translators who are 
in the opposite extreme ; whose manner is so loose, 
rambling, and desultory, that, though they move 
nearly in the same direction with their author, point- 
ing to the same object, they keep scarcely within 
sight of his path. Of the former excess, Arias 
Montanus is a perfect model: the Vulgate is. often 
too much so. Of the latter, the most remarkable 
example we have in Latin, is Castalio. Yet ‘Casta- 
lio’s work is no paraphrase, such as. we have somie- 
times seen under the name of /’beral translations : 
for in these, there are always interwoven with the 
thoughts of the author, those of his interpreter, un- 
der the notion of their importance, either for illus- 
trating, or for enforci g, the sentiments of the ori- 
ginal. The paraphrast does not confine himself to 
the humble task of the translator, who proposes to 
exhibit, pure and unmixed, the sentiments of an- 
other, clothed, indeed, in a different dress, namely, 
such as the country, into which he introduces them, 

can 
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can supply him with. The paraphrast, on the con- 
trary, claims to-share with the author in the merit 
_ of the work, not in respect of the language merely, 
for to this. separ has a claim, but in re- 
spect of what is-much more important, the sense : 
nay, further, if the sentiments of these two happen 
to jar, no uncommon case, it is easy to conjecture 
whose will predominate in the paraphrase. But it is 
not with paraphrasts that I have here todo. A loose 
manner of translating is sometimes adopted, not for 
the sake of insinuating, artfully, the translator’s opi- 
nions, by blending them with the sentiments of the 
author, but merely for the sake of expressing. with 


elegance, and in an oratorical manner, the sense of 
the original. 


- § 2. Tuts was acknowledged to be in a high de- 

gree Castalio’s object in translating. He had ob- | 
served, with grief, that great numbers were with- 
held from reading the Scriptures, that is, the Vul- 
gate, the only version of any account then extant, 
by the rudeness, as well as the obscurity, of the 
‘style. To give the public a Bible more elegantly 
and perspicuously written, he considered as at least 
an innocent, if not a laudable, artifice for inducing 
students, especially those of the younger sort, to read: 
the Scriptures with attention, and to throw aside 
books full of indecencies, then much in vogue, be- 
cause recommended by the beauty and ornaments 
of language. “< Cupiebam,” says he, “ extare 
M 3 Latini- 
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‘¢ Latiniorem aliquam, necnon fideliorem, et magis 
perspicuam sacrarum literarum translationem, ex 
qua posset eadem opera pietas cum Latino sermo- 
ne disci, ut hac ratione et te’ consuleretur, et 
homines ad legenda sacra pellicerentur.” The 
motive was surely commendable; and the reason 
whereon. it was founded, a general disuse of the 
Scriptures, on account of the badness of their lan- 
guage, is but too notorious. Cardinal Bembo, a 
man of some note and literature under the ponti- 
ficate of Leo X. in whose time the Reformation 
commenced, is said to have expressed himself strong- 
ly on this subject, that he durst not read the Bible, 
for fear of corrupting his style ; an expression which 
had a very unfavourable aspect, especially in‘a church- 
man. Nevertheless, when we consider that, by the 
Bible he meant the Vulgate, and by his style, his 
Latinity ; this declaration, judged with candour, will 
not be found to merit all the censure which Brown *”, 
and others, have bestowed upon it. For, surely no 
one who understands Latin, will say, that he wishes 
to form his style in that language, on the Vulgate. 
Nor does any reflection on the language of that 
translation affect, in the smallest degree, the sacred 
writers. The character of Moses’s style, in particu- 
lar, is simplicity, seriousness, perspicuity, and. purity. 
The first and second of these qualities are, in gene- 
ral, well exhibited in the Vulgate ; the third is some- 
times violated, and the fourth often. 


ce 
ce 
ce 
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§ 3. Bur, to return to Castalio: he was not en: 
tirely disappdinted in his principal aim. Many Ro- 
manists, as well as Protestants, who could not en- 
- dure the foreign idioms and obscurity of the Vulgate, 
attracted by the fluency, the perspicuity, and partly, 
no doubt, by the novelty of Castalio’s diction, as 
employed for conveying fhe mind of the Spirit, were 
delighted with the performance; whilst. the same 
quality of novelty, along with what looked like af- 
fe€tation in the change, exceedingly disgusted others. 
One thing is very evident, in regard to this trans- 
lator, that when his work first made its appearance, 
nobody seemed to judge of it with coolness and mo- 
deration. Almost every person either admired, or 
abhorred, it. At this distant period, there is a great- 
er probability of judging equitably, than there was 
when it was first published, and men’s passions, from 
the circumstances of the times, were, on every new 
topic of discussion, wherein religion was concerned, 
so liable to be inflamed. oss 


§ 4. Ir we examine this work by the three great 
ends of translating, above observed, we shall be qua- 
lified to form some judgment of his merit in this 
department. As to the first and principal end, con- 
veying the true sense of his author, I think he has 
succeeded, .at least, as well as most other translators 
into Latin, and better than some of those who, with 
‘much virulence, traduced his character, and decried 
his work. He had, indeed, one great advantage, in 
being an excellent linguist, and knowing more of 

M 4& the 
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the three languages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
than most of the critics of his time. But that his 
immoderate passion for classical elocution, did some- 
times ‘lead him to adopt expressions which were 
feeble, obscure, and improper, is very certain. And 
‘it must be owned, notwithstanding his plausible de- 
fence, that Beza had reason to affirm, that the words 
‘ott smeonabaro mer Emores Aurewry tw Aaw “avr, 
are but ambiguously and frigidly rendered, gui po- 
puli sui liberationem procuret: The difference is: im- 
inense, between the notions of Pagans, concerning 
the agericy of their gods in human. affairs, and. the 
ideas which Scripture gives us, of the divine effici- 
ency ; and, therefore, even Cicero, ina case of this 
kind, is no authority. The following instance, cited 
_ by Houbigant, is an example of obscurity arising from 
the same cause **: Tu zsti populo terre juereditatem 
hercisceris 45... Hercisco is ‘merely a juridical term 
which, though it might have been proper, in a trea- 
tise on the civil law, or in pleadisg in a court of ju- 
dicature, no Roman author, of any name, would 
have used, in a work intended for the people... But, 
to no sort of style are technical terms more unsuit- 
able than to that of holy writ. - It was the more in- 
excuseable, in this place, where the simple and-na- 
tural expression ‘was so obvious. 7% terram—da- 
bis ttt populo pessidendam. ..Whereas, , the phrase 
‘which Castalio has adopted, would have.’ probably 
“been unintelligible to the much-greater part of the 
bo4 bail 2 people, 
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people, even in Rome, at the time when, Latin was — 
' their mother-tongue. 


§ 5. As to the second object of translating, .the 
-conveyance of the spirit and: manner of the author, 
m ajust exhibition of the character of his style; I 

hinted before that, in this particular, he failed en- 
tirely, and, I may even add, intentionally. ° The first 
characteristical quality of the historic style .of holy 
writ,, simplicity, he has totally’ renounced. . The 
simple style is opposed both to.the complex; and to 
the highly ornamented. . The complex-is,, when the 
diction abounds in periods, or in sentences consist- 
ving of several. members artfully combined: This is 
»much the manner of Castalio, but far from that of 
the sacred historians. In a former Dissertation 4°, I 
“gave a specimen of this difference, in his manner\of 
rendering the first five verses of Genesis. Now, for 
the transformation he has made them undergo, he 
has no excuse, from either necessity or perspicuity. 
The simple: style will, suit any tongue, (though the 
» complex will not always), and is remarkably perspi- 
cuous. © His affecting so often, without necessity, to 
give, in the way of narrative, what, in the original, is 
in, the way. of dialogue, is another flagrant violation 
of. ancient simplicity. . 
. |. Nor is simplicity alone hurt by this change... How 
-cold and.inanimate, as well as indefinite, is the o- 
sbaate but classical turn, which Castalio has: endea- 
voured 
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voured to give to Laban’s salutation of Abraham’s 
servant: Ewmgque a Jova salvere jussum, hortatur, 
ne foris maneat : compared with the direét and vivid 
address in the Vulgate, literally from the Hebrew : 
Dizitque, Ingredere, benedicte Domini: cur foris 
stas 2 Oy, as it is in the English translation, Come 
in, thou blessed of the Lord: wherefore standest thou 
without *7 2 That he transgresses, in this respett 





also, by a profusion of ornament, is undeniable. By- 


his accumulated diminutives, both in names and epi- 


-thets, in the manner of Catullus, intended surely to 
‘be ornamental, he has injured the dignity, as well as 
' the simplicity and seriousness, of Solomon’s Song. 


‘Another ornament, in the same taste, by which 
the simplicity of the sacred writers has been greatly 
hurt in his translation, is the attempt, when the same 
ideas recur, of expressing them almost always in dif- 
ferent words and varied phrases. It is not only es- 
sential to the simplicity, but it adds to the majesty, 
of the inspired penmen, that there never appears, in 
them, any solicitude about their words. No pur- 
suit of variety, or, indeed, of any thing in point of 
di€tion, out of the common road. Very different is 
the manner of this interpreter. I had occasion to re- 
mark before **, that there were no fewer than seven 
or eight phrases, employed by Castalio, in different 
places of the New Testament, for expressing the 
import of the single verb yeravosw, though used al- 
ways in the same acceptation. And, as anothér 
| specimen 
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specimen of this inordinate passion, I shall add that, 
to express Jiwyoc, he uses, beside the word perse- 
quutio, the far too general terms, vevatio, affictio, 
insectatio, adversa, res adverse. Nay, im some in- ; 
stances, his love of variety has carried him so far as 
to sacrifice, not barely the style of his author, but 
his sense. What can be a stronger example of it, 
than his denominating God, Deus obtrectator *°, ra- 
ther than recur, with his author, to any term he had 
employed before. For the Hebrew ¥3? hone, ren- 
dered jealous in the English translation, he had used, 
in one place, emulus, in another, socé? impatiens, 
and in a third, rivalis impatiens... Though some ex- 
ception may be made to the two last, the first was as 
good as the language afforded. Another translator 
would not have thought there was any occasion for 
a fourth ; but so differently thought our classical in. 
terpreter, in matters of this kind, that he preferred 
a most improper word, which might contribute to 
give his style the graces of novelty and variety, to an 
apposite, but more common, term which he had em- 
ployed before. The word obtrectator is never used, 
as far as I remember, but in a bad sense. Jt is ac- 
knowledged that, when jealousy is ascribed to God, 
the expression is not strictly proper. He is spoken 
of after the manner of men. But then the term, by. 
itself, does not imply any thing immoral. We may | 
say of a man properly, in certain cases, that he had 
reason to be jealous ; but with no propriety can we 
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say, in any case, thata man had reason to be en- 
vious, that he -had reason to be alumnious. These 
epithets are better suited to»the diabolical nature, 
than to the divine. Yet both are included in the 
word obtrectator. i 
In short, his affectation of the manner of some 
of the poets and orators, has metamorphosed the 
authors he interpreted, and stript them of the vene- 
rable signatures of antiquity, which so admirably 
befit them; and which, serving as intrinsic evidence 
of their authenticity, recommend their writings to 
the serious and judicious. Whereas, when accoutred 
in this new fashion, nobody would imagine them to 
have been: Hebrews ; and yet (as some critics: have 
justly remarked) it has not been within the compass 
of Castalio’s art, to make them look like Romans. 


§ 6. Iam far from thinking that Castalio merit. 
ed, on this account, the bitter invectives vented 
against him by Beza, and others, as a wilful corrup- 
ter of the word of God. His intention was good ; 
it was to entice all ranks, as much as possible, to the 
study of the divine oracles.. The expedient he used 
appeared, at least, harmless. It was, in his judg- 
ment, at the worst, but like that which Horace ob- 
serves, was often practised by good-natured teach- 
Orss 
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He regarded the thoughts solely as the result of in- 
spiration, the words and idiom as merely circum- 
stantial. <“ Erant Apostoli,” says he °°, “ natu He- 
“bri: et peregrina, hoc est Graca lingua scri- 
“* bentes hebraizabant ; non quod id juberet spiritus : 
“ neque enim pluris facit spiritus Hebraismos quam 
“ Grecismos.”’ Indeed, if the liberty Castalio has 
taken with the diGion, had extended no further 
than to reject those Hebraisms which, how perspi- 
cuous soever they are in the original, occasion either 
obscurity or ambiguity, when verbally translated, 
and to supply their place, by simple expressions, 
in the Latin idiom, clearly conveying the same sense, 
no person who is not tinctured with the cabalistical 
superstition of the rabbinists, could have censured his 
conduct. 

Very often, the freedoms he used with the style 
of the sacred, penmen, aimed no higher. Thus, the 
expression of the Prophet, which is, literally, in 
English, My beloved had a vineyard m a horn of 
the son of oil ; and which is rendered in the Vulgate, 
Vinea facta est dilecto meo in cornu filio olei ; Cas- 
talio has translated much better, because intelligibly, 
Habebat amicus meus vineam tn quodam pingut.dorso. 
Had he used the more familiar term, collis, instead 
of dorsum, it would have been still better. The 
_ English translation expresses the sense very proper- 
ly, My well beloved hath a vineyard m a very fruit- 
ful lal". But as I have shown, the freedoms ta- 
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ken by Castalio went sometimes a great deal further 
than this, and tended to lessen the respect due to the 
sacred oracles, by putting them too much on a foot- 
ing with compositions merely human, and by chang- 
ing their serious manner, for one comparatively light 
and trifling, nay, even playful and childish. 


§ 7. As to the other two qualities of the histori- 
cal style of Scripture, perspicuity and purity, he 
seems in general to have been observant of them. 
To the latter he is censured chiefly for having sacri- 
ficed too much. Yet his attention to this quality has 
proved a principal means of securing his perspicu- 
ity; asit is certain that the excessive attempts of 
others to preserve in their version the Oriental idiom, 
have both rendered the plainest passages unintelli- 
gible, and given bad Latin for what was good He- 
brew or Chaldee. The example last quoted is an 
evidence of this; and ‘surely none can doubt that it 
has more perspicuity, as well as propriety, to say in 
Latin, wt nemo usque evaderet with Castalio, than to 
say, uf non ficret salva omnis caro with the Vulgate : 
and, Nulla res est quam Deus facere non possit 
with the former, than non erit tmpossibile apud De- 
um emne verbum with the latter. Nevertheless, in — 
a few instances, an immoderate passion for classical 
phraseology has, as we have seen, betrayed hit into 
obscurities, and even blunders, of which inferior in- 
terpreters were in no danger. 


§ 8. To illustrate the different effefts on the ap. 
pearance 
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pearance of the sacred penmen, produced by the op- 
posite modes of translating, which Arias and. Casta- 
lio have adopted, I shall employ a similitude of which 
Castalio himself has given me the hint. In his epis- 
tle dedicatory to king Edward, he has these words : 

Quod ad latinitatem attinet, est oratio nihil aliud 
quain ret guedam quasi vestis, et nos sartores su- 
mus. In conformity to this idea, I should say that 
those venerable writers the Apostles and Evangelists, 
appear, in ther own country, in a garb plain indeed, 
and even homely, but grave withal, decent, and 
well fitted to the wearers... Arias, intending to. intro- 
duce them. to the Latins, has, to make them look as 
little as possible like other men, and, oné would 
think, to frighten every body from desiring their ac- 
quaintance, clothed them in filthy rags, which are 
indeed of Roman manufacture, but have no other 
relation to any thing worn in the country, being a- 
like unfit for every purpose of decency and use. 
For surely that style is most aptly compared. to tat- 
tered garments, in which the words can, by no rulé 
of syntax in the language, be rendered coherent, 
er expressive of any sense. Castalio, on the con- 
trary, not satisfied that, when abroad, they should 
be gravely and properly habited, as they were at 
home, will have them tricked up in finery and lace, 
that they may appear like men of fashion, and even 
make some-figure in, what the world calls, good 
company. But, though I consider both these inter- 
preters as in extremes, I am far from thinking their 
performances are to be deemed, in any respect, equi- 

valent. 
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valent. - Ittis not in my: power to discover a good use’ 
that can be made of Arias’ version, unless to give! 
some assistance to a school-boy in acquiring the ele-: 
ments of the language.  Castalio’s, with one‘ great’ 
fault, has many excellent qualities. iOieigD. O13 

§ 9. In regard to the third obje& of translating, - 
which is to write so far properly and agreeably in the: 
language into which the translation’is made;as’ may}! 
independently of its exactness, serve to recommends 
it as a valuable work in that tongue; if Castalio fail- 
ed here, he has been particularly unlucky, ‘since the 
latinity and elegance of the work must, by his own 
acknowledgment, have been more an object to him’. 
than to other translators, this being the great means 
by which he wanted to draw the attention:of the 
youth of that age to the study of the holy Scriptures. 
But however much his taste may, in'this respedt, 
have been adapted to the times wherein he lived, 
we cannot consider it as perfectly chaste and fault- 
less. . Sufficient grounds for this censure may be col- 
le&ted from the remarks already made. » The super- 
ficial and the shining qualities of style seem often to 
have had more attractions with him than the solid 
and the useful. 


§ 10. In other respedts he appears to’ have been 
well qualified for the task of.translating. | Conver- 
sant in the learned languages, possessed of a good 
understanding, and no inconsiderable share. of criti- 
cal acuteness, candid in his disposition, and not over; 


confident 
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confident of his own abilities, or excessively tena- 
cious of his own opinion, he was ever ready to hear- 
ken, and, when convinced, to submit, to reason, 
whether presented by a friend, or by afoe, whether 
in terms of amity and love, or of reproach and ha- 
tred. Of this he gave very ample evidence, in the 
corrections which he made, on some of the later edi- 

tions of his Bible. 
He was far from pretending, like some interpre- 
ters and commentators, to understand every. thing. 
When he was uncertain about the sense, he could 
do no other than follow the words in translating. 
This expression of the Apostle Peter **,. Eig te70 yap ° 
Mork vEXpols cunyyedio Ons “wot xpiteart [acy Heer ow pom es 
TEP, Curt Se note Osoy mvevpott, he translates in 
this manner, Nam ideo mortuis quoque nunciatus est, 
ut et secundum homines carne judicentur, et secundum 
Deum spiritu vivant ; adding this note on the margin : 
Hunce locum non intelligo, ideoque ad verbum tran- 
stuli, There are several other such instances. In one 
place he has on the margin: Hos duos versus non 
intelligo, ideoque de mea translatione dubito 3. It 
is worth while to take notice of the manner in which 
he himself speaks of such passages: “¢ Quod autem 
“¢ alicubi scribo, me aliquem locum non intelligere : 
“¢id non ita accipi volo, quasi cetera plane intelli- 
* gam: sed ut sciatur, me in aliis aliquid saltem ob- 
66 scuiree lucis habere, in illis nihil: tum autem ut 
“* meee translationi in quibusdam hujusmodi locis non 
VOL. Il. 2 N » . &nimi- 
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_“nimium confidatur. Neque tamen ubique quid 

“¢ non intelligam ostendo : : esset enim hoc infini- 
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§ 11. Wrrn respeét to the changes he made, in 
adopting classical terms instead of certain words. and 
phrases, which had been long in use amongst eccle- 
. Slastic writers, and were supposed to be universally 
understood, I cannot agree entirely with, either his 
sentiments, or those of his adversaries. In the first 
place, I do not think, as he seems once to have 
thought (though, in this respeét, he afterwards al- 
tered his conduct, and consequently, we may sup- 
pose, his opinion), that no word deserved admission 
into his version, which had not the san¢tion of some 
Pagan classic. For thisreason, the words baptisma, 
angelus, ecclesia, . proselytus, synagoga, propheta, 
patriarcha, mediator, demoniacus,: hypocrita, bene- 
dictus, and the words fides and fidelis, when used 
in the theological sense, he set aside for /otio, genius, 
respublica, adventitius, collegtum, vates, SUMMUS Pa= 
éer, sequester, furiosus, simulator, collaudandus, 
fiducia, fidens. Some of the more usual terms, as 
angelus, baptisma, ecclesia, synagoga, were, im lat- 
er editions, replaced. In regard to some others, 
considering the plan he had adopted, his choice can- 
not be much blamed, as they were sufficiently ex-: 
pressive of the sense of the original. A ines indeed, 


were not so. 
Genius 
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Genius is not a version of ayy:A@», nor furiosus of 
SarpouCouer@». The notions entertained by the hea- 
then of their geni?, no more corresponded to the ideas 
of the Hebrews concerning angels, than the fancies 
which our ancestors entertained of elves and fairies, 
corresponded to the Christian doétrine concerning the 
heavenly inhabitants. A-yyzAG» was a literal version - 
made by the Seventy into Greek, of the Hebrew 
8%} malach, a name of office which, if Castalio after 
them had literally rendered into Latin, calling~ it 
nuntius, it would have been as little liable to excep- 
tion, as his rendering the words GBaciAcus and ‘vary: 
estys, Tex and minister. -Furiosus is not a yast tran+ 
slation of daspondou:vG. ‘The import of the original 
name, which only suggests the cause, is confined, 
by the translator’s opinion, to the nature of the dis- 
order: furiosus means no more than mad, whereas 
deaporrCouev@» is, repeatedly in Scripture, given as 
equivalent to da:uoviey exw». Nor does the disease 
of those unhappy persons appear to have been al- 
ways madness. And if, in this, we regard etymo- 
logy alone, the traditionary fables, about the three 
infernal goddesses, called furies, are noway suited 
to the ancient popular faith, of either Jews or Pagans, 
concernmg demons. And even though adventitius 
corresponds exactly i in etymology with xpornAur@s, 
the Latin word does not convey the idea which, 
in the Hellenistic idiom, is conveyed by the Greek. 
Simulator cam hardly be objected to, as a version of 
‘uroxgrrng. In some instances, it answers better than 
hypocrita. This name” is,in Latin, confined, by 
N 2 use 
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use, ‘to those who lead a life of dissimulation in what 
regards religion; whereas the Greek term is some- 
times employed in the New Testament, in all the la- 
titude in which we commonly use the word dissem- 
bler, for one who is insincere in a’particular instance. 
But the classical word collaudandus does not ‘suit 
the Greek cvaovyr@- as used i in holy -writ, near.so 
well as does the ecclesiastical epithet benedictus. 
And summus pater is too indefinite a version of a- 
Teles: 

It is a good rule, in every language, to ake the 
necessary terms in every branch of knowledge or 
business, from those best. acquainted with that branch: 
_ because, among them, the extent of the terms, and 
their respective differences, will be most accurately 
distinguished. In what, therefore, peculiarly con- 
cerned the undisputed tenets, or frites, either of Ju- 
daism or of Christianity, it was much more reason- 
able to adopt the style used by Latin Jews or Chris- 
tians, in those early ages, before they were corrupted 
with philosophy, than, with the assistance of but a 
remote analogy, to transfer terms used by Pagan wri- 
ters, to the doctrines and ceremonies of a religion 
with which they were totally unacquainted. I must, 
therefore, consider the rejection of several terms es- 
tablished by ecclesiastic use, and conveying precise- 
ly the idea intended by the sacred penmen, as an in- 
dication of an excessive squeamishness in point of '— 
Latinity. Such terms,in my judgment, are, in mat- 
ters of revelation, entitled even to be preferred to 
classical words. For, though the latter may nearly ~ 


suit 
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suit the idea, they cannot have, to the same degree 
as the former, the sanction of use in ca applica- 
tion. i 


§ 12. Bur, let it be observed, on the other hand, 
that the preference above mentioned, is limited by 
this express condition, that the ecclesiastic term, in 
its common acceptation, plainly convey to the reader 
the same idea which the original word, used by the 
sacred penmen, was intended to convey to the rea- 
ders for whom they wrote.’ To plead, on the con- 
trary, with Father Simon and others, for the pre- 
ferable adoption of certain theologic words and phra- 
ses consecrated by long use, as they are pleased to 
term it, though admitted to be obscure, ambiguous, 
or eyen improper, is to me the greatest absurdity. 
It is really to make the sacred authors give place to 
their ancient interpreters: it is to throw away the 
‘sense of the former in compliment to the words of 
the latter. We must surely consider inspiration as 
a thing of very little consequence, when we sacri- 
fice it knowingly to human errors. This would, in 
effect, condemn all new translations, whatever occa- 
sion there might be for them, for correcting the 
faults of former versions, But into the truth of this 
sentiment I shall have occasion to inquire more fully 
afterwards. Only let it be remembered, that the li- 
mitation now mentioned affects two classes of words, 
first, those by which the original terms were early 
‘mis-translated ; secondly, those which, though at — 
first they exhibited the true sense of the original, 

N38 have 
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have come gradually to convey a different meaning. 

For these, in consequence of a change insensibly in- 

troduced in the application, are- become now, what- 

ever they were formerly, either improper or ambi- 

guous. 

‘There are some terms in the Vulgate which, in 
my judgment, were never perfe@tly adapted to those 
in the original, in whose place they were substituted. 
Whether sacramentum for puszpiov were originally 
of this number or not, it is certain that the theolo- 
gical meaning, now constantly*afhixed to that word, 
does net suit the sense of the sacred authors, which 
is fully and intelligibly expressed in Latin, as Cas- 
talio and Houbigant have commonly done, by the 
word arcanum. The Vulgate sometimes renders it 
mysterium, which is not much better than sacramen-- 
tum. For mystertwm, not being Latin, and being 
variously used as a technical term by theologians, 
must be vague and obscure. Many other latinized 
Greek words - (as scandalizo, blasphemia, heresis, 
schisma) are in some measure liable to the same ob- 
jeCtion. The original terms are none of those, which 
were observed formerly 55, not to be susceptible of 
a translation into another language. And in that case 
to transfer the words, leaving them untranslated, 
rarely fails either to keep the reader in ignorance, or 
to lead him into error. ' For this reason, I am far 
from condemning, with Boys, Simon, and some 
others, the modern translators, particularly Castalio, - 

J for 
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for rendering them into proper Latin. I intend, in 
another Dissertation, to evince that they would not 
have executed faithfully the office they had under- 
taken, if they had not done it. The words: with 
which Castalio has commonly supplied us, instead of 
those above mentioned (officio, maledictum, or iim- 
pia dicta, secta, dissidium, or factio), are in ge-— 
_ neral as apposite for expressing the sense of the ori- 
ginal, as any other words of the same class, And 
even the Vulgate is not uniform in regard to those 
words. ‘Auoecig is, in several places of that version, 
rendered secta, and cysocya scissura and dissensio. 
But of this I have treated already in the preceding 
Dissertation. 


§ 13. AFTER all the zeal Castalio has shown, and 
the stretches he has made for preserving classical 
purity, could it have been imagined that he would 
have admitted into his version, manifest barbarisms, 
both words and idioms, of no authority whatever? 
Yet that he has afforded a few instances of this 
strange inconsistency, is unquestionable. It would 
not be easy to assign a satisfactory reason for his re- 
jeCting the term édolwm idol, a classical word, and 
used by Pagans in the same meaning in which it is 
used by us. If it be said, that in their use, it was ° 
not accompanied with the same kind of sentiment as 
when used by us; as much may be affirmed with 
truth of Deus, Niwnen, and every word that relates 
to religion, which could not fail to affe&t differently 
the mind of a heathen, from the way in which it af- 

N 4 fects 
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fects the mind of a Jew or a Christian. Ought we to 
have different names for the Pagan deities, Jupiter, 
Juno, &c. because the mention of them was attend- 
ed with reverence in Pagans, and with contempt in 
Christians ? 

But what shall we say of his supplying idolum, 
by a barbarism of his own, deaster, a word of no au- 
thority, sacred or profane? It suited the fundamen- 
tal principles of his undertaking to reject zdololatra, 
idolater, because, though analogically formed from 
a good word, it could plead only ecclesiastic use. 
But, by what principle, he has introduced such a 
monster as deastricola, that was never heard of be- 
fore, it would be impossible to say. He could be at 
_ no loss for a proper expression. Jdolorum or simu- 
lacrorum cultor would have served. He has given 
but too good reason, by such uncouth sounds as de- 
aster, deastricola, and infidens infidel, to say that 
his objeGions lay only against the liberties in lan- 
euage which had been taken by others. Castalio ar- 
gues against barbarisms as being obscure; surely 
this argument strikes more against those of his own 
coining, than against those (if they can be called 
barbarisms) which are recommended by so. long 
continued, and so extensive, an use. _ For, though 
he should not allow the use of theologians to be per- 
fedly good, it is surely, on those subjects, sufficient, 
for removing the objeétion of obscurity... I do not 
see any thing, in his work, which has so much the 
appearance of self-conceit as this. In other respeéts, 
I find him modest and unassuming. — It has been al- 

so 
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so observed, that his idioms are not always pure. » 
Dominus ad cujus normam, is not in the Latin idiom. 
Norma legis is proper, not norma Dei, or norma 
hominis. But this I consider as an oversight, the 
other as affectation. 


§ 14. I sHauu add a few words on the subjeé& of 
Hebraisms, which Castalio is accused of rejecting 
altogether. ‘This charge he is so far from denying, 
that he endeavours to justify his condué in this par- 
ticular. Herein, I think, if his adversaries went too 
far on one side, in preferring the mere form of the 
expression, to the perspicuous enunciation of the 
sense ; this interpreter went too. far on the opposite 
side, as he made no account of giving to his version 
the strong signatures which the original bears of the 
antiquity, the manners, and the character, of the 
age and nation of the writers. Yet both the credi- 
bility of the narrative, and the impression which the 
sentiments are adapted to make on the readers, are 
not a little affected, by that circumstance. ‘That 
those are in the worse extreme of the two, who 
would sacrifice perspicuity and propriety (in other 
words, the sense itself) to that circumstance, is not 
indeed to be doubted. ‘The patrons of the literal 
method do not advert that, by carrying the point 
too far, the very exhibition of the style and manner 
of the author, is, with both the other ends of trans- 
lating, totally annihilated. “ Quo pertinent,” says 
Houbigant °°, “ istiusmodi interpretationes, que ni- 
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«hil quidquam resonant, nisi adhibes interpretis al- 
<< terum interpretem?””? Again, “‘ Num proprietas 
“ heec censenda-est, quae mihi exprimat obscure ac 
“ inhumane, id quod sacri scriptores, dilucide ac 
<< liberaliter expresserunt ?” The sentiments of this 
author, in regard fo the proper mean between both 
extremes, as they seem entirely reasonable, and e- 
qually applicable to any language (though expressed 
im reference to Latin versions only), I shall subjom 
to the foregoing observations on Castalio : « Utro- 
“ que in genere tam metrico quam soluto, retinen- 
das esse veteres loquendi formas, nec ab ista li- 
“ nea unquam discedendum, nisi gravibus de causis, 
<< que quidem nobis esse tres videntur: primo, si 
« Hebraismi veteres, cum retinentur, fiunt Latino 
“ in sermone, vel obscuri vel ambigui ; secundo, si 
 eorum significantia. minuitur, nisi circuitione qua- 
«« dam uteris; tertio, si vergant ad aliam, quam He- 
© braica verba, sententiam 57.” 


La] 
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§ 15. I sHaxu finish my critique on this trans-- 
lator, with some remarks on a charge brought a- 
gainst him by Beausobre and Lenfant, who affirm 5% 
that, abstraCting from the false elegance of his style, 
he takes greater liberty (they must certainly mean 
with the sense) than a faithful interpreter ought to - 
take.\ Of this his version of the following passage 59 
is given as an example. Tz emisealar ame onores eg 
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Dus, nar TS eeBoias TS Larave smi toy Qcovy TS Ane 
auras aDerty “OcpLeETLO, HXL KAYCOY EV TOS ‘NY lo [EVOLS, 
mise ty es cuz 3 Which is thus translated by Castalio : 
** Ut ex tenebris in lucem, et ex Satanz potestate 
“ ad Deum se convertant, et ita peccatorum veniam, 
“* et eandem cum iis sortem consequantur, qui fide 
‘¢ mihi habenda sancti faGti fuerint :”’ and by Beza, 
whom they here oppose to him: “ Et convertas eos 
** a tenebris ad lucem, et a potestate Satane ad De- 


- um, ut remissionem peccatorum et sortem inter 


* sanétificatos accipiant per fidem que est in me.” 
In my opinion there is a real ambiguity in the origi- 
nal, which if Castalio be blameable for fixing, in 
one way, Beza is not less blameable for fixing it, in 
another. The words wise TH Hs Ef4cy May be con- 
strued with the verb AaGay at some distance, or with 
the participle “yy:acz5, immediately preceding. 
In the common way of reckoning, if one of these 
methods were to be styled a stretch, or a liberty, it 
would be Beza’s, and not Castalio’s, both because 
the latter keeps closer to the arrangement of the ori- 
ginal, and because the Apostle, not having used the 
adjective ‘aysorg but the participle “yysccrjuzvois, gives 
some ground to regard the following words as its 
regimen. Accordingly, Beza has considered the 
version of Erasmus, which is to the same purpose 
with Castalio’s, and with which the Tigurine ver- 
sion also agrees; ‘“ ut accipiant remissionem pec- 
<< catorum, et sortem inter eos qui sanctificati sunt, 
per fidem que est. erga me;” as exhibiting a 
sense quite different from his own ; at the same time, 

he 
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he freely acknowledges, that the original is suscep- 
tible of either meaning “ Ty mise. Potest qui- 
« dem hoc referri ad participium ‘yyizopsveic, quem- 
-*-admodum retulit Erasmus.” In this instance, 
Beza, though not remarkable for moderation, has 
judged more equitably than the French translators 
above mentioned, who had no reason to aflirm, dog- 
matically, that the words ought to be joined in the 
one way, and not in the other; or to conclude that 
Castalio affected to give the words this turn, in order 
to exclude the idea of wdsolute ‘election. Did the 
English translators, for this purpose, render the pas- 
sage after Erasmus and Castalio, not after Beza, 
That they may receive forgiveness of sins, and inhe- 
ritance among them which are sanctified by faith that 
is in me?» Nobody, I dare say, will suspect it. 
Teannot help thinking those critics unlucky in 
their choice of an example : for had there been more 
to say, in opposition to this version of the passage, 
than has yet been urged, it would still have been 
ard to treat that as a liberty peculiar to Castalio, in 
which he was evidently not the first, and in which 
he has had the concurrence of more translators, than 
can be produced on the other side. -For my part, 
as I acknowledge that such transpositions are not 
unfrequent in holy writ, my opinion is, that the 
connection and scope of the place ought chiefly to 
determine us in doubtful cases. In the present case, 
it appears to me to yield the clearest sense, and to 
be every way the most eligible, to join the words qic- 
ree Ty eg ez, Neither to “yyacpcvors, DOr ta Axe, 
but 
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but to the foregoing verb evispaau; for when the 
regimen is thrown to the end of the sentence, it is 
better to join it to the first verb, with which it can 
be suitably construed, than to an intermediate verb, 
explicative of the former. Nothing can give a more 
plain, or a more apposite, meaning, than the words 
under examination, thus construed ; To bring them 
by the faith that is in me (that is, by my doétrine, 
the faith, ‘y aisic being often used by the sacred wri- 
ters for the objeét of faith, or thing believed), from 
darkness to light, &c. , 
1 

§ 16. THus, I have endeavoured to examine, 
with impartiality, Castalio’s character as a translator, 
without assuming the province of either the accuser 
or the apologist. I have neither exaggerated, nor 
extenuated, either his faults or his virtues, and can 
pronounce truly, upon the whole, that though there 
are none (Arias and Pagnin excepted), whose gene- 
ral manner of translating is more to be disapproved ; 
I know not any by which a student may be more 
assisted in attaining the true sense of many places, ' 


very obscure in most translations, than by Casta- 
tio’s. : 
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Strictures on Bexde 


Brza, the celebrated Geneva translator of the 
New Testament, cannot be accused of having gone 
to either of the extremes in which we find Arias and 
Castalio. In general, he is neither servilely literal; 
barbarous, and unintelligible, with the former ; nor 
does he appear ashamed of the unadorned simplicity 
of the original, with the latter. It was, therefore, 
at first, my intention not to criticise his version, no 
more than to, inquire into the manner of all the La- 
tin translators of sacred writ, but barely to point out 
_ the most egregious faults in the plan_of translating 
sometimes adopted, specifying, in the way of ex- 
ample and illustration, those versions only, wherein 
such. faults were most conspicuous. On more ma- 
ture reflection, I have judged it proper to bestow a 
few thoughts on Beza, as his translation has, in a 
great measure, been made the standard of most of 
the translations of the reformed churches (I do not 
include the Lutheran) into modern tongues. He has, 
perhaps, had less influence on the English transla- 
tors, than-on those of other countries ; but he has 
not been entirely without influence, even on them. 

| And, 
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And, though he writes with a good deal of purity and — 
clearness, without florid and ostentatious ornaments; 
these are some faults, which it is of great moment to 
avoid, and with which he is, upon the whole, more 
chargeable, than any other translator of the New Tes- 
tament I know. 


§ 2. His version of the New Testament is near- 
ly in the same taste with that of the Old, by Junius 
and Tremellius, but better executed. These two 
translations are commonly bound together, to com- 
plete the version of holy writ. Junius and Tremel- 
lius have been accused of obtruding upon the sacred 
text, a number of pronouns, zile, hic, and iste, for 
which the original gives no warrant. Their excuse 
was, that the Latin has not articles, as the Hebrew, 
and that there is no other way of supplying the ar- 
ticles, but by pronouns. But it may, with reason, 
be questioned, whether it were not better,” except 
ina few cases, to leave them unsupplied, than to 
substitute what may darken the expression, and even 
render it more indefinite, nay, what may sometimes 
alter the sense. At the same time, I acknowledge 
that there are cases in which this method is entirely 
proper. In the addition of an emphatic epithet, the 
article is fitly supplied by the pronoun. ‘Thus the 
words, Execs BuBuadwy ‘y rods ‘y psrrorn °°, are just- 
ly translated by. Beza, Cecidit Bubylon urbs ila mag- 
na: and the expression used by Nathan to David, 
3 Thou 
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Thou art the man“, is properly rendered by Junius, 
Tu vir ille es. The necessity of recurring to the 
‘pronoun, in these instances, has been perceived also 
by the old translator and Castalio. 

Nor are these the only cases wherein the Greek or 
Hebrew article may, not only in Latin, but even in 
English, which has articles, be rendered properly by 
the pronoun. For example, a particular species is 
distinguished from others of the same genus, by some 
attributive conjoined with it ; but when the occasion’ 
of mentioning that species soon recurs, the attribu- 
tive is sufficiently supplied by the article; and, in 
such instances, it often happens, that the article is 
best supplied, in another language, by the pronoun. 
In the question put to our Lord, Ty ayaSoy wroiyow, 
“woe exo Cony ciwmoy®”, a species of life to which 
the question relates, is distinguished from all others, 
by the epithet asevoy.. The article would contribute 
nothing here to the distinétion. But when, in the 
answer °3, the same subject is referred to, the epi- 
thet is dropped, and the article is prefixed to Cvyy, 
which ascertains the meaning with equal perspicuity: 
Ey de Geae aosAeay ag Tyy Cwyy. I have seen no La- 
tin translation, no not Beza’s, which renders it, §¢ 
vis in vitam illam ingredi; and yet it is evident, 
that such is, in this passage, the force of the article, 
The English idiom rarely permits us to give articles 
to abstract nouns. For this reason, it would not be 
‘a just expression of the sense to say, If thow wouldst 
enter 


6 2 Sam, xii. 7. 62 Matth, xix. 17, Bates 
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enter into the life, to wit, eternal life, the life en- 
-quired about. Our only way of marking the refer- 
ence to the question, is by saying, Jf thou wouldst 
enter tnto that life. As, in French, the article is, 
on the contrary, added to all abstraé& nouns, the pro- 
noun is equally necessary with them as with us, for 
making the distinftion. There is, besides, some- 
thing like an impropriety in saying Ws the living, /f 
thou wouldst enter into life. 

But there are, unquestionably, cases in which the 
Genevese interpreters employ the pronoun unneces- 
sarily, awkwardly, and even improperly. Jn that 

day shall the deaf hear the words of the book ®*, say 
the English translators. Audient die illa surdi isti 
- verba literarum, say Junius and his associate. Any 
person who understands Latin, on hearing the verse 
read by itself, will suppose that there must have 
been mention of some deaf persons in the foregoing 
verses, to which the pronoun ‘7s¢z, in this verse, has 
a reference. But, on inquiry, he will find there is 
no such thing ; and that it is deaf persons in general 
of whom the Prophet speaks. The introduétion of 
the pronoun, therefore, serves only to mislead. 
Mattheus ille publicanus ©, in Beza’s version, evi- 
dently suggests, that Matthew was a man famous as 
a publican, before he became an Apostle. Though 
our language has articles, the Geneva English inter- 
' preters have here copied Beza so servilely as to say, 
Matthew that publican. This manner, in some 

VOL. I. fo) places, 
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places, not only appears awkward, but injures the 
simplicity of the style: Junius says, in his account _ 
of the creation, Dixit Deus, Esto lux, ef Suit lux 
_viditque Deus lucem hane esse bonam: et distinctio-. 
nem fecit Deus inter hanc lucem et tenebras 66 ‘Here, 

I think, the pronoun is not only unnecessary and af- 

fected, but suggests something ridiculous, as if that 
light only had, been distinguished from darkness. 
However, as /ux is first mentioned, without an at- . 
tendant, the pronoun which attends it, whem men- 
tioned afterwards, does not make the expression so 
indefinite and obscure as in the former example. But,, 
when Beza makes the Evangelist say °’, Jonas genuit 
Jechoniam im transportatione illa Babylonica ; post 
autem transportationem, illam Babylonicam, Jechc- 
nias genuit Salathiclem ;, what more is expressed, 
in relation to the period, than if he had said simply, 
in transportatione Babylonica, et post transportatio- 
nem Babylonicam? The addition of ‘this epithet 
makes the noun. sufficiently definite, without any 

pronoun. Nay, does not the pronoun, thus super- 
added, suggest one of two things; either that the 
transportation, here referred to, had been mention- 
ed in the preceding words, or that the historian 
meant to, distinguish, out of several transportations,,. 
- one more noted than the rest? Now, neither of these 

was the case: no mention had been made before, 
of the Babylonian. transportation ; and: there were 
not more Babylonian transportations, or more:trans- 

portations 


66 Gen. i. 35.4... 67 Matth. i. pr, 12, 
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portations any whither, than one which the Jewish 
_ nation had undergone. With this fault Erasmus al- 
so is chargeable, but much seldomer, Greek, as 
well as Hebrew, has an article, and so have modern 
languages. But, in translating out of these into La- 
tin, nobody, I believe, has ever, either before or 
since, thought of making the pronoun supply the ar- 
ticle, except in afew special instances, such as those 
above excepted. In such instances, | acknowiadge, 
there is an evident propriety. 


§ 3. SRE24, with natural talents considerably a- 
bove the middle rate, had a good deal of learning, 
and understood well both Greek and Latin ; but he 
neither knew Hebrew (though he had the assistance 
of some who knew it), nor does he seem to haye been 
much conyersant in the translation of the Seventy. 
Hence it has happened, that his critical acuteness is 
not always so well directed as it might have been. 
The significations of words arid idioms are often de- 
termined by him from classical authority, which 
might, with greater ease and more precision, have 
been ascertained by the usage of the sacred writers, 
and their ancient interpreters. As to words which 
do not occur in other Greek writers, or but rarely, 
or in a sense manifestly different from what they 
bear in Scripture, Beza’s chief aid was etymology. 
This has occasioned his frequent recourse, without 
necessity, to circumlocution, to the prejudice always 
of the dition, and sometimes of the sense. EExam- 
ples of this we have in his manner of rendering o7z- 

| O25 royyue 
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Aay- reg Cope 4 ago , WAyooPopsw 7°, cuxoPav- 
re, syeiorovees *, and. several others. On the 
last of these, I shall soon have occasion to make 
some remarks. For the other four, I shall only 
refer to my notes on those passages in the Gos- 
pels, where they occur as marked in the margin. 
It is, no doubt, to this attempt at tracing the origin 
of the words in his version, that he alludes in that 
expression, Verborum proprietatem studiose sum sec- 
tatus73. This, however, has been shown not to be 
always the surest method of attaining the signification 
wanted 74, 


§ 4. Bur of all the faults with which Beza is 
chargeable as a translator, the greatest is, undoubt- 
edly, that he was too violent a party-man to possess 
that impartiality, without which it is impossible to 
succeed as an interpreter of holy writ. It requires 
but-a very little of a critical eye to discern in him a 
constant effort to accommodate tHe style of the sa- 
cred writers to that of his se€t. Nay, what he has 
done in this way, is done so openly, I might have 
said avowedly, that it is astonishing it has not more 
discredited his work. 

In this particular, as in the application of the pro- 
nouns above mentioned, Junius and Tremellius have 

. also 


68 Matth. ix. 36. 69 Matth. v. 5. 7° Luke, i, 1, 
: 7 Luke, xix. 8. 7 Atts, xiv. 23. 
73 Epist. ad Elis, Reg, Angi. 4 Diss. IV. § 15, &c. 
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also justly fallen under the animadversion of all im- 
partial judges. What is thus well expressed in the 
English translation, They gave the sense, and caus- 
ed them to understand the reading 75, is rendered, 
by these interpreters, Exponendo sensum dabant in- 
telligentiam YER SCRIPTURAM IpsAM. The three 
last words are an evident interpolation. ‘There is no 
ellipsis in the sentence: they are noway necessary ; 
for the sense is complete without them. But with 
them it is most unwarrantably limited to express the 
private opinion of the translators. I am as zealous- 
ly attached as any man, to the dodtrine that Scrip- 
ture will ever be found its own best interpreter ; an 
opinion..which I have considered in a former. Disser- 
tation. 7°, and which is sufficiently supported by the 
principles of sound criticism, and common sense.’ 
But no person can detest more strongly a method of 
defending even a true opinion, so unjustifiable as that 
of foisting it into the sacred Scriptures, If any thing 
can serve to render a just sentiment questionable, it 
is the detection of such gross unfairness, in the ex- 
pedients employed for promoting it. Yet this has 
been copied into the Geneva French version, after it 
had received the corrections of Bertram, by whom it 
has been made to say, Ils en donnoient Vintelligence, 
la faisant entendre par Vecriture meme. Xt is but 
just to observe, that neither Olivetan the translator, 
nor Calvin, who ‘afterwards revised his work, had 
o 3 . discovered 


75 Neh. viii, 8. 7 Diss. II. Part II, 
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discovered. any warrant dor. the last cleat in the ori- 
ginal, or had admitted it -into.the version. © 

‘The insertion of this comment has here this addi- 
tional bad consequence, that it misleads the reader 
in regard to the exposition meant by the sacred pen- 
man. ‘Who would not conclude, from the version — 
of Junius, that Ezra, or some of the Levites who 
attended, after reading a portion of Scripture, pro- 
nounced an explanatory discourse (such as in some 
Christian societies is called a le@ure) on the passage. 
Whereas the whole import appeats to be that, as the 
people, after the captivity, did not perfeGtly under- 
stand the ancient Hebrew, in which the law was writ- 
ten, this judicious teacher found it expedient, by 
himself or others, to interpret what was read, one 
paragraph after another, into that dialect of Chal- 
dee which was current among them ; a practice long 
after continued in the synagogue, and not improba- 
bly, as learned men have thought, that which gave 
rise to the ¢argwms or paraphrases, in that tongue, 
extant to this day. 

{ do not remember a passage phestin Beza has 
gone quite sc far, as Junius and Tremellius have 
presumed to do in this instance ; but that she has 
shown throughout the whole. work, a manifest par- 
tiality to the theology then prevalent in Geneva, is - 
beyond a doubt. J shall sele& afew examples out 
of a much greater number, which might be brought. 

~§ 5. Tue first shall be from that celebrated dis- 
course of our Lord’s, commonly called his sermon 


on 
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on the mount, wherein these words, yxsoare ‘ors 
eppen tors apyoctorg 77, are always rendered, Audistis 
dictum fuisse a veteribus ; in contradiétion to all 
the versions which had preceded,. Oriental and Oc- 
cidental, and in opposition to the uniform idiom of 
the sacred writers. [See the note on that passage in 
this version.] Beza does not hesitate in his annota- 
tions to assign his reason, which is drawn not from 
any principle of criticism, not from a different read- 
_ ing in any ancient manuscripts, of which he had se- 
veral, but professedly from the fitness of this version 
es supporting his own dottrine. “ Praestat tog ap- 
“ »aioig explicare quasi scriptum sit ‘uzo rey cep cescoy 
l ut sic notentur synagoge doctores, jampridem sic 
“docentes, qui solebant patrum et majorum nomina 
“suis falsis interpretationibus pretexere) quam ad 
“‘ auditores referre.’’ But this correction of the 
ancient version was every way unsuitable, and the 
expedient weak. It was essential to the Pharisaical 
notion of traditions, to consider them as precepts 
which God himself had given to their fathers ver- 
bally, and which were therefore called the oral law, 
in contradistinGtion to the written law, or the Scrip- 
tures. Consequently Beza’s representation of their 
presumption is far short of the truth. He ought to 
have’ said, Qui solebant (not patrum ef majorum 
nomina, but) Dei nomen (for the fact is indubitable) 
suis falsis interpretationibus pretexere. And let it 
be observed, that our Lord does not here give any 
0 4 sanction 


77 Matth. v. 21. 27. 33- 
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sanction to their distinction of the law, into oral, 
and written, He does not once say, Jt was said to 
the ancients, but uniformly, Ye have heard that it — 
was said. He-speaks not of what God did, but of 
_what they pretended that he did. 
His words, therefore, and the doétrine of the 
Pharisees, are alike misrepresented by this bold in- 
terpreter; and that for the sake of an advantage, 
merely imaginary, against an adverse sect. The one 
interpretation is not more favourable to the Socinians 
than the other, But, if it had been otherwise, no 
person will consider that as a good reason for misre- 
presenting, unless he is more solicitous of accomma- 
dating Scripture to his sentiments, than of accommo- 
dating his sentiments to Scripture. The former has 
indeed been but too common with interpreters, tha’ 
with few so much, and so barefacedly, as with Be- 
za. lam sorry to add that, in the instance we have 
been considering, Beza has been followed by most 
of the Protestant translators of his day, Italian, 
French, and English. 


§ 6. Tue following is another example of. the 
strong inclination which this translator had, even in 
the smallest matters, to make his version conform- 
able to his own prepossessions. He renders these 
words, cw yuki 78, though, without either article 
or pronoun, cum wxoribus, as though the expression 
had been cw raig yuvor€w avrwy. In this manner he 
excuses himself in the notes : ‘* Conveniebat aposto- — 

* lorum 
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*< Jorum etiam uxores confirmari, quas vel peregri- 
“< nationis illorum comites esse opportebat, vel eo- 
“ rum absentiam domi patienter expectare.” Very 
well: and because Theodore Beza judges it to have 
been convenient that the Apostles wives, for their 
own confirmation, should be there, he takes the li- 
berty to make the sacred historian say that they were 
there, when, in fact, he does not so much as insi- 
nuate that there were any wives among them. The 
use of the Greek word wy is entirely similar to 
that of the French word femme. Nobody that un- 
derstands French would translate avec les femmes 
with the wives, but with the women, whereas the 
‘proper translation of avec leurs femmes is, with their 
wives. 

 It.is impossible for one who knows the state of 
things, at the time when that version was made, nat 
to perceive the design of this misinterpretation. The 
Protestant ministers, amongst whom marriage was 
common, were exposed to much obloquy among the 
Romanists, through the absurd prejudices of the 
latter, in favour of celibacy. It was, therefore, 
deemed of great consequence to the party, to repre- 
sent the Apostles as married men. But, could one 
imagine that this consideration would have weight 
enough to lead a man of Beza’s abilities and cha. 
racter into such a flagrant, though not very materi- 
al mistranslation? A translator ought surely to ex- 
press the full meaning of his author, as far as the 
language which he writes is capable of expressing 
it. But here there is an evident restriction of his au- 

thor’s 
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thor’ s meaning. ‘The remark of the canon of Ely 
_ 4s unanswerable: *“ Qui mulieres dicit, uxores etiam 
© sub eadem appellatione comprehendere potest. 
« At qui uxores nominat, solas illas nominat. —Igi- 
“ tur quo generalior eo tutior erit, et Greecis con- 
« yenientior interpretatio.”” Besides, there may 
have been, for aught we know, no wives in the com- 
pany, in which case Beza’s words include a direct 
falsehood. And this falsehood he boldly puts into — 
the mouth of the sacred penman. We know that 
Peter had once a wife, as we learn from the Gospel, 
that his wife’s mother was cured by Jesus of a fe- 
ver 7°. But whether she was living at the time re- 
ferred to in the A@s, or whether any more of the 
Apostles were married, or whether their wives were 
disciples, we know not. Now this falsification, though 
in a little matter, is strongly charatteristical of that 
seg Tam glad to add, that in this he has 
een deserted by all the Protestant translators I 
tin ef 
A similar instance the very next chapter. presents 
us with 8°. "The words, ex eynaradenbac ry ibungyy 
~ es ‘g8, he translates, Non derelinques cadaver me- 
a in sepuicro, not only rendering adng Sepulcrunt, 
| pees to an opinion which, though shown a- 
bove *', to be ill-founded, is pretty common; but 
ivyy cadaver,. carcase, wherein, I believe, he is 
singular. His motive is still of pie same kind. ‘The 


common 
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common version, though unexceptionable, might be 
thought to support. the Popish limbo. “ Quod au- 
‘© #em annotaviex vetere versione animam meam na- 
* tumi esse errorem, ac propterea me maluisse aliud 
nomen usurpare, non temeré feci, cim hunc pre- 
“‘ cipue locum a Papistis torqueri ad suum limbum 
<< constituendum videamus, et veteres etiam inde des- 
“© censum illum anime Christi ad inferos excopita- 
“és rint SA ci 
This specimen from Beza, it may Lhe thought, 
should have been overlooked, because, though in- 
serted in the first, it was corrected in the subsequent, 
“editions of his version, This, I confess, was my 
own opinion, till I observed, that in the annoiations 
of those very editions, he vindicates his first transla- 
tion of the words, and acknowledges that he had al- 
tered it, not from the conviction of an error, but to_ 
gratify those who, without reason, were, through 
ignorance of the Latin idiom, dissatisfied with the 
manner in which he had first rendered it.“ In pri- 
** ore nostra editione,” says he *?, “ recte interpre- 
** tatus eram, NON ‘DERELINQUES CADAVER, &c. 
quod tamen nunc mutavi, ut iis obsequar, qui 
conquesti sunt me a Greecis verbis discessisse, et 
nomine cadaveris (inscitia certé potius Latini ser- 
*© monis quam re¢to ullo judicio) offenduntur.”’ 

‘To Beza’s reason for rejecting the common ver- 
sion, Castalio retorts, very justly, that if the possi- 
bility of wresting a passage in support of error, were 

held 


82 Beze Resp. ad Cast, 83 Bez Annotationes, ed. 5598. 
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held a good reason for translating it otherwise, Be-- 
za’s Own version of the passage in question, would 
be more exceptionable than what he had. pretended 


to correct. ‘* Deinde non minus ex ejus translatione 


 possit error nasci, et quidem longe perniciosior. 
«* Cum enim animam Christi vertat in cadaver, pe- 
“ riculum est ne quis animam Christi putet nihil fu- 
** isse nisi cadaver °*.”? And. even this opinion, 
which denies that Jesus Christ had a human soul, 
has not been unexampled.. It was maintained by 
Beryllus, bishop of Bostra in Arabia, in the third 
century. But, on this strange principle of Beza’s, 
where is the version of any part of Scripture in 


which we could safely acquiesce ? 


§ 7. A THIRD example of the same undue bias 
{for I reckon not the last, because corrected, what- 


_ ever was the motive) we have in his version of these 


words, Xeporovyoayres dz avross meso Byrepes *5, which 
he renders Quumgue ipst per suffragia creassent 
presbyteres. The word »ysporovyoeyrec, he translates 
from etymology, a manner which, as was observed 
before, he sometimes uses. Xegorovery literally signi- 
fies, fo stretch out the hand. From the use of this 
manner, In popular elections, it came to denote fo 


elect, and thence, again, to nominate, or appoint any 


how. Now Beza, that his intention might not escape 

us, tells us in the note, ‘“‘ Est notanda vis hujus ver- 

“* bi, ut Paulum ac Barnabam sciamus nil privato ar- 
“© bitrio — 


84 Cast, Defen. adversarii Errores, 85 Adts,xiy. 23. 
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“ itrio gessise, nec ullam in ecclesia exercuisse ty- 
«¢ yannidem : nil denique tale fecisse quale hodie 
< Romanus papa et ipsius asseclz, quos ordinarios 
“¢ yocant.”” Now, though no man is more an ene- 
my to ecclesiastic tyranny than I am, I would not 
employ against it weapons borrowed from falsehood 
and sophistry. I cannot help, therefore, declar- 
ing, that the version which the Vulgate has given of 
that passage, Et guum constituissent illis presbyteros, 
fully expresses the sense of the Greek, and, conse- 
quently, that the words per suffragia, are a mere in- 
terpolation, for the sake of answering a particular 
purpose. It was observed before *°, that use, where 
it can be discovered, must determine the signifi- 
cation, in preference to etymology. And here we 
are at no loss to affirm that y,<porovew, whatever were 
its origin, is not confined to electing, or constituting, 
by a plurality of voices. 

But, whatever be in this, in the instance before 
us, the yeporovycayrec, or electors, were no more | 
than Paul and Barnabas ; and it could not, with any 
propriety, be said of two, that they elected by a 
majority of votes ; since there can be no doubt that 
they must have both agreed in the appointment : 
and if it had been the disciples, and not the two A- 
postles who had given their suffrages, it would have 
been of the disciples, and of them only, not of the 
Apostles, that the term xegeorovnrayres could have 
been used, which the construction of the sentence 

manifestly 
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manifestly shows that it is not. The sense of the 
word here given by Beza, is therefore totally unex- 
ampled ; for, according to him, it must signify not 
to eleet, but to constitute those whom others have 
elected. For, if this be not what he means by per 
suffragia creassent, applied to no more than two, it 
will not be easy to divine his meaning, or to discover 
in what manner it answered the purpose expressed 
in his note. And if this be what he means, he has 
given a sense to the word, for which I have not seen. _ 
an authority from any author, sacred or profane. 
The common import of the word is no more than to 
constitute, ordain, or appoint any how, by eleétion, 
or otherwise, by one, two, or more. When it is 
by election, it is solely from the scope of the passage 
that we must colle it. In the only other place %” 
where it occurs in the New Testament, it no doubt 
relates to a proper election. But it is from the 
words immediately connected, yesporovySac ‘uro tev 
exnAyoiwy, we learn, that this is the sense then, as it 
is from the words immediately connetted that we 
learn, with equali certainty, that it relates here to an 
appointment made by two persons only. 

The word occurs once in composition with the 
preposition: goo AAAc paprucr ToIG Mpomsyetpotovypece 
voig ‘urro te Ocy *8, rendered by Beza himself, sed 
testibus quos tpse privs designaverat. Here there 
can be no question that it refers to a destination, of 
which God alone is the author, and in which, there- 
fore, there could be no suffrages. For even Beza 
will 
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‘will not be hardy enough to pretend, that such is the 
force of this verb, as to show, that God did nothing 
but by common consent, and only destined those 
whom others had elected. ‘That the word yeveoravew 
was commonly used in all the latitude here assigned 
to it, Dr. Hammond has, from Philo, Josephus, and 
Pagan writers of undoubted authority, given the 
amplest evidence in his Commentary. ) 
But, so great was the authority of Beza wich the 
Protestant translators, who favoured the model of 
Geneva, that his exposition of this passage, however 
singular, was generally adopted. Diodati says, still 
more explicitly, E dopo ch’ ebbero loro ordinati vER 
VOTI comMMUNI, degli antiani. The French, Eé 
apres gue PAR L’AVIS DES ASSEMBLEES, 2s eurent 
etabli des anciens. ‘The English Geneva Bible, And 
when they had ordained them elders BY ELECTION. 
The words in these versions, distinguished by the 
character, are those which, after Beza’s example, 
are interpolated. In the English translation, these 
words are discarded. Our translators did not con- | 
cur in sentiments with the Genevese, at least, in this 
- article. . 


§ 8. Acain, that he might avoid every expres- 
sion which appeared to favour the doétrine of univer- 
sal redemption, the words of the Apostle, concern- 
ing God, ‘Og wavrag avTowres Sere cuntyvor °°, li- 
terally rendered in the Maleate, Qut omnes Deis 

oult 
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vult salvos fieri, he translates, Qui quosvis homines 
vult servari®?. A little after, in the same chap- 
ter", ‘O deg ‘cav)oy aspirv|eoy ‘umep mevjav, in the 
Vulgate Qui dedit redemptionem semetipsum pro om- 
nibus. Beza makes Qui sese ipse dedit redemptionis 
pretium pro quibusvis. Once more, in another place 
of this Epistle, * Os est TWTNP Tavrwy cr purr toy y parisa : 
omiswy, °”, inthe Vulgate, Qui est salvator omnium ho- 
minum, maxime fidelum ; Beza renders, Quiz est 
conservator omnium hominum, maxime vero fidelium. 
Let it be observed, that this is the only place, in his ver- — 
sion, where wry is rendered conservator, preserver : 
in every other passage but one, where he uses a pe- 
riphrasis, the word is servater, answering to salva- 
tor, inthe Vulgate, saviour. If it had not been for 
the annexed clause, wadrisx zisav, Beza, I suppose, 
~ would 


9° In the same manner he renders these words [Tit. ii. 11.], © 
EmQayn yue n xaers Ts Ose 4 carneiG xacw avdgwros, ** uxit 
“* enim gratia illa Dei salutifera guzbusvis [not omnibus] ho- — 
“« minibus.” No modern translation that I am acquainted 
with follows Beza in his interpretation of this verse. Tees 
neva French says, Car /a grace de Dieu salutaire a tous hom- 
mes, est clatrement apparue. The Geneva English, For that 
grace of God that bringeth salvation unto all men, hath appeared. 
The translators of the version in common use, have considered - 
were avSeumoss as governed by sxPava, and not by cwrugi@>, 
rendering it, For the grace.of God that bringeth salvation hath 
appeared to all men. Of this version the original is evidently | 
capable. Diodati has done still better in retaining the ambi- 
guity. Percioche e apparita la gratia di Dio salutare a tutti 
gli huomini, 
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ere to. she’ expedient he had ae repeatedly for 
eluding the difficulty, by saying, Servator quorum- 
vis hominum. But he perceived, that ravrewy ovSeeu- 
guy must be here taken in the most comprehensive | 
sense, being contradistinguished to miswy. Ido not 
mean, by these remarks, to affirm, whether or not 
the word conservator be equivalent to the import of 
the original term, as used in this place. It is enough 
for my purpose that, as this difference of meaning 
does not necessarily result, either from the words in 
immediate connection, or from the purport of the 
Epistle, no person is entitled to alter the expression, 
in order to accommodate it to his own opinions. 

An exact counterpart to this is the manner in 
which an anonymous English translator has render- 
ed these words of our Lord, To mege ToNuy & exywv0- 
psvoy ag aDeowy * se a 93, which ts shed for man- 
kind, for the remission of sins ; defending himself in 
a mote, by observing, that “* zoAAa is frequently 
<< used for ai.” Admit it were. The common 
acceptation of the word is doubtless many, and not all. 
And if no good reason for departing from the com- 
mon meaning can be alleged, either from the words 
in construction, or from the scope of the passage, it 
ought to remain unchanged: otherwise, all depen-. 
dence on translations, except for the theological sys- 
tem c of the translator, is destroyed. Of the conduéc 
of both translators, in. these instances, though act- 

VOL. Ik P . ing 
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ing in support of opposite opinions, the error is the 
same. And the plea which vindicates this “writer, 
will equally vindicate Beza, and the plea which vin- 
dicates Beza, will equally vindicate this writer. The 
_analogy of the faith, that is, the conformity to his 
particular system, is the genuine plea of each. - 

The safest and the fairest way of a translator is, in 
every disputable point, to make no distinction where 
the divine Spirit has not distinguished. To apply to 
this the words used by Boys, in a similar case, “ Cur 
*‘ enim cautiores simus, magisque religiosi quam 
¢ Spiritus Sanctus? Si Spiritus Sanétus non dubita- 
*¢ vit dicere zayras et cwrye, cur nos vereamur di- 
“ cere omnes et servator 2” In the same manner. 
would I expostulate. with certain divines amongst 
ourselves, who, I have observed, in quoting the 
preceding passages of Scripture, never say, would 
have all men to be saved, and, the Saviour of all 
men, but invariably, all sorts of men ; charitably ins, 

tending, by this prudent correttion, to secure the 
unwary from being seduced, by the latitudinarian ex- 
pressions of the Apostle. If this be not being wise 
above what is written, | know not what is. ‘n the 
first and second passages quoted, I know no transla- 
tor who has chosen to imitate Beza ; in the third, he 
is followed by the Geneva French only, who says, 
Le conservateur de tous hommes. But it is proper 
to add, that it was not so in that version, till it had 
undergone a second or third revisal: for the correc« 
tions have not been all for the better, 


6.9. 
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5 9. FurTHER, the words Kompornirne ong ‘umosas 
crews are **, rendered i in the Vulgate, Jigura sub- 
stantie ejus, he has translated, character persone il- 
lius. My only objection here is, to his rendering 
‘vmosaoig persona. However much this may suit the 
scholastic style, which began to be introduced into 
_ theology in the fourth century, it by no means suits 
the idiom of a period so early as that in which the 
books of the New Testament were written. It is of 
real consequence to scriptural criticism, not to con- 
found the language of the sacred penmen with 
that of the writers of the fourth, or any subsequent, 
century. The change in style was gradual, but, in 
process of time, became very considerable. There 
was scarcely a new controversy started, which did 
not prove the source of new terms and phrases, as 
well as of new or unusual applications of the old. 
The word ‘uzosacig occurs four times in the New , 
Testament, but in no other place is it rendered per- 
son. It occurs often in the Septuagint, but it is ne- 
ver the version of a Hebrew word which can be ren- 
dered person. Jerom, though he lived when the 
Sabellian and Arian controversies were fresh in the 
minds of men, did not discover any reason to induce 
him to change the word substantia, which he found 
in the former version, called the Italic. I take no- 
tice of this, principally (for I acknowledge that the 
expression is obscure, either way rendered) on ac 
|e) count 


94 Heb. i. 3« 
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= 
_count.of, the, amanner swherein, Bien defends se 
“sion. Quominus | substantiam apterpretater, £0 
“sum adductus, quod wideam plerosque ‘vmosacw 
“hoc loco pro #71a,esseainterpretatos, sperinde ac si 
$ inter essentiam .et substantiam nihil interesset-— 
‘* Deinde,hoc etiam commodi habet ‘istayinterpretatio — 
"© quod :hypostases adversus:Sabellium apeute .distin- 
guilt, et To ':omoxotoy confirmat adversus Arianos:? 
Here.we ,have.a man who, «in effect, acknowledges © 
that-he would.not ihave:translated .some:things «in the 
way he:has.done, «ifit-were not thatihe.could thereby 
strike.a:severer blow against some adverse .seét, -or 
ward .off a:blow, avhich .an.adyersary might aim a- 
gainst him. sOf:these greatobjeéts :he never :loses 
sight. Accordingly, :the.controvertist predominates 
throughout his.whole version, as well.as commen- 
tary ; the translator ‘is, :in shim, but a .subordinate 
character ; insomuch that the .may justly ‘be .called 
what Jerom.calls Aquila, .contentiosus .interpres 
Lown, indeed, ithat .mytideas.on this. palace 
so much .the reverse of Beza’s, .that Iithink a tran- 
slator is ‘boundito abstraét ifrom, and as far as pos- 
sible, forget, all sects and systems, .together with 
all the polemic jargon which they ‘haveibeen. the oc- 
.casion of introducing. ‘His aim ought to ibe invari. 
ably to.give the untainted sentiments of the.author, 
and ‘to express :himself in such a manner as men 
would do, or (which is the same .thing) .as those. 
men actually did, amongst whom such disputes had 
never been agitated. In this last example, Beza is 


followed - 
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sities 


followed By thie’ Pil and the’ English tratislators; - 
but not' by the’ Ttalian: 


g 10! ACAI, i in the’ same Epistle it it is “said, Ox 
Situs” cH! ‘misses! Co ean® nol Eay ‘VoroseiNytetly 8% €U= 


Seite oren’ jee a dirw 5, Tn the Vulgate; right 


Wy; Justus anitem’ meus éx fille vider : quod’ si subs 


trderit se, non placebit anime mee. In Beza’s ver 


‘sion, Justus atitem’ ex. ‘fide vivet s at si otis’ sé sub= 


duxerit, non est gratum animo meo. Here we have 
ik aes \y . Ss ao as PwhE yd aus eRat ig at : o 
two'errors. First, the'word’ gzis is, to the manifest 


injury of tHe’ meaning, foisted into the text: Yet 


there canbe no’ pretence of necessity, a8 there is’ no 
apes in‘ the sentence. By the syntactic order, 
5 Sita 3 is understood ‘as the nomtinative'to ‘ ums sii 
fat; the power of the personal pronoun being, in 
Greek and’ Latin; sufficiently expressed by the’ in- 


flexion of the verb. Secondly, the consequent dis: 


pleasure’ of God is transferred fromthe person to the 
detion; nbn est gratum'; a8 though «y avrw could bé 
explained” otherwise’ than’ as” referring’ to SixaiS>. 


‘This perversion of the’ sense is} in’ my judgment, so 


POSS, as’ fully” to vindicate from undue severity, 


the’ censtte” protiounced’ by” bishop Pearson’?*. Zila 
verdad’ a Theodoro Bexa haud bona fide sunt’ tran= 
slata. But this is one of the rany passages in which 
this” interpreter” has judged’ that the sacred’ penmen, 
Having” expressed themselvés’ incautiously, and’ given 

' Pee a 


95 Heb. x. 38. 9 See his Preefatio Parzenetica, prefixed 
to Grabe’s Septuagint. 
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a handle to the patrons of erroneous tenets, stood 
in need of him more asa correétor than as a tran- 
slator. In this manner Beza supports the doétrine 
of the perseverance of the saints, having been follow- 
ed, in the first of these errors, by the French and 
English translators, but not in the second; and not 
by the Italian translator in either, though as much a 
Calvinist as uny of them. In the old English Bibles, 
the expression was, If he withdraw himself, 


§ 11. In order to evade, as much as possible, the 
- appearance of regard, ‘in the dispensation of grace, 
to the disposition of the receiver, the words of the 
Apostle, Toy TH pOTEpOY OYTO BaracPypoy “HOLL S1KT YY, HOE 
*vBeisyy’ arr’ ydenTnyy ‘OTL oryvotey erromnoee ev come is toe 97 

he renders, Quiz prius eram blasphemus et persecu- 
tor, et injuriis alios afficiens : sed misericordia sum 
donatus. Nam ignorans id faciebam : nempe Jidei 
expers. Here I observe, first, that he divides the 
sentence into two, making a full stop at yAcySy, 
and thus disjoins a clause which, in Greek, is inti- 
mately connected, and. had always been so under- 
stood, as appears from all the ancient versions and 
commentaries : : and, secondly, that he introduces 
this sentence with nam, as if, in Greek, it had been 
> instead of quia, the proper version of ‘oz. 

Both are causal conjunctions ; ; but as the former i is 
generally employed in uniting different sentences, 
and fhe latter in uniting t the different members of the 


Soe 


71 Tim. i, 13. 
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same sentence, the union occasioned by the former | 
is looser and more indefinite than that produced by 
the latter. The one expresses a conneétion with the 
general scope of what was said, the other with the 
particular clause immediately preceding. ‘This se- 
cond sentence, as Beza exhibits it, may be explain- 
ed as an extenuation suggested by the Apostle, af- 
ter confessing so black a crime. As if he had said : 
“‘ For I would not have aéted thus, but I knew not 
“‘ what I was doing, as I was then an unbeliever.” 
It is evident that the words of the original are not 
susceptible of this interpretation. Beza has not been 
followed in this, either by Diodati, or by the Eng- 
lish translators. ‘The Geneva French, and the Ge- 
neva English, haye both imitated his manner. 


§ 12. I stax produce but one other instance. 
The words of the beloved disciple, Tac ‘o / SY SVN 
v¥@ &% TS Oe, § ppegriay & crouse 98 ; rendered in the 
Vulgate, Omnis qui natus est ex Deo, peccatum iron 
facit, Beza translates, Quisquis natus est ex Deo, 
peccato non dat operam; by this last phrase, en- 
deavouring to elude the support which the original 
appears to give to the doétrine of the sinless perfec- 

tion of the saints in the present life. ‘That this was 
his view, is evident from what he had urged in de- 
fence of the phrase, in his annotations on the fourth 
verse, to which he has subjoined these words; ‘ Ita- 


** que non. homines sed monstra hominum (such was 
Pp 4 . his 


98 x John, ili. 9. 
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“ his polemic style) sunt Pelagiani, Cathari, Coles. 
“ tiani, Donatiste, Anabaptistze, Libertitii, qui ex 
“ hoc loco perfettionem. illam somniant, a qua ab- 
*¢ sunt ipsi omnium hominum longissime.” His one 
ly argument, worthy of notice, is the seeming if- 
consistency of this verse, with what thie vs latte had 
advanced a little before, Eay cre opesy ‘ort “cpopriCy Bx 
EXOfueyy ‘cores mAcvwey °°, If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive Gr solaee But he has fiot consi- 
dered that, if one of those hurtian monstets (as he 
meekly calls them) should render. this verse, If we . 
say that we have never sinned (whichis not a great- 
er stretch than he has made in rendering the other), 
the reconciliation of the two passages is equally well - 
effected as by his method. But as, in faét, neither 
of these expedients can be vindicated, the only fair 
way is, to exhibit both verses in as general termis as. 
the inspired penman has left them in; and this to 
put, as nearly as possible, the readers of the tran- 
slation on the same footing on which the sacred Wri- 
ters have put the readers of the original. | 
There is still another reason which seems to have 
influenced Beza in rendering “cepuougr seey Foi peccato 
_ dat operam, which is kindly to favour sinners, not 
exorbitantly profligate, so far as to dispel all feat a.” 
bout their admission into the kingdom of heaven. 
‘This constru€tion may be thought uncharitable. I 
own I should have thought so myself, if he had not 
explicitly shown ‘his principles, on this subject, in 
other 


99 1 Jobn, i. 8, 


me 
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other places. That expression, in the sermon on 
the mount, Arron wperre cm” gu8 ‘or epyecColevor THY arvo~ 
: jesoty*°?, he renders, Abscedite ame qui operam datis 
imiquitati. And though he is singular in using this 
‘phrase, I should not, even from it, have concluded | 
so harshly of his motive, if his explanation in the 
‘flote had not put it beyond doubt. - ‘Oy epyaCouevor 
Tyv cvouicy, “id est, OMNIBUS sceleribus et flagittis 
* addi@ti homines—qui velut artem peccandi exer- 
** cent, sicut Latini medicinam, argentariam facere 
*¢ dicunt.”” Thus, if he wound the sense in the ver- 
Sion, he kills it outright in the commentary. In ano: 
ther edition, wherein he renders the text simply /a- 
citis iniquitatem, he says, still more expressly, 
*Dicuntur ergo facere iniquitatem, et a Christo 
* yejiciuntur hoc iti foco, non qui wo et altero sce- 
*lere sunt contamindti, sed qui hanc velut artem 
* faciunt, ut sceleste agendo vitam tolerent, et Dei 
« nomine abutantur ad questum, quo cupiditatibus 
® suis satisfaciant.”” Castalio, after quoting these 
words, says‘, very justly, and even moderately, 
“ Heec sunt ejus [Bez] verba, quibus mihi vide- 
“tur (si modo de habitu loquitur, sicut antithesis 
 ostendere videtur) mimis latam salutis viam’ fa- 
“cere: quasi Christus non rejiciat sceleratos, sed 
*¢ duntaxat sceleratissimos, Enimvero longeé -aliter 
—- Joquuritur sacre liters.” 
Not only Scripture in general, he might have 
‘said, but that discourse in particular, on which Be- 
. va 
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za was then commenting, speaks a very different 
language: Except your righteousness, says Jesus *°*, 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pha- 
risecs, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. It would have better suited Beza’s system 
‘of Christian morality, to have said, Except your un- 
rightcousness shall exceed the unrighteousness of pub- 
licans and harlots, ye shall in no case be excluded 
from the kingdom of heaven. But as our Lord’s de- 
claration ‘was the reverse, it is worth while to ob- © 
serve in what mannerthis champion of Geneva e- 
_ Indes its force, and reconciles it to his own licentious 
maxims. Hear his note upon the place: “ Justitize 
“ nomine intellige sinceram tum’ doétrinam tum vi- 
* tam, cum verbo Dei videlicet, quod est justitice 
<< veranorma, congruentem. Sed, de doétrina potis- 
« simum hic agi liquet ex sequenti reprehensione 
“ falsarum legis interpretationum.”’ And on the last 
clause of the sentence, nequaguam ingressuros in 
regnum celorum, he says, ‘* Id est, indignos fore 
** qui in ecclesia doceatis. Nec enim de quorumvis 
- piorum officio, sed de solis doctoribus agit: et 
“ nomine regni coelorum, ut alibi sepe, non trium- 
* phantem (ut vulgo loquuntur), sed adhuc mili- 
** tantem, et ministerio pastorum egentem ecclesiam 
*¢ intetligit’? sum 
According to this learned commentator, then, 
your righteousness here means, chiefly or solely, . 
your orthodoxy : I say, chiefly or solely: for, observe 


his 
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his artful climax, in speaking of teachers and teach- 

ing. When first he obtrudes the word doctrine, 

in explanation of the word righteousness, he puts it 

only on the level with a good life; it is “ tum doc- 

 trinam tum vitam.” When mentioned the se- 

cond time, a good life is dropt, because as he af- 

firms, “ de doétrina potissimum hic agi liquet.’’ 

When the subject is again resumed, in explaining the 

latter part of the sentence, every thing which relates 
to life and practice is excluded from a share in what 

is said; for after this gradual preparation of his 

readers, they are plainly told, “* de solis doctoribus 

s¢ hic agit.” Now, every body knows, that Beza 

meant, by orthodoxy, or sound doé¢trine, an exa& 

conformity to the Genevese standard. The import | 
of our Lord’s declaration, then, according to this 

bold expositor, amounts to no more than this, ¢ If 
* ye be not completely orthodox, ye shall not be 

© teachers in the church.’ In this way of expound- 
ing Scripture, what purposes may it not be made to 

serve? For my part, I have seen nothing in any 

‘commentator or casuist, which bears a stronger re- 

semblance to that {mode of subverting, under pre- 

tence of explaining, the divine law, which was 

adopted by the Scribes, and so severely reprehended 

by our Lord. In the passage taken from John’s 

Epistle, I do not find that Beza has had any imita- 

tors. Inthe version of the like phrase in the Gos- 

pel, he has been followed by the Geneva French, 

which says, Vous qui faites le métier d'iniquité. 


§ 13, 
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§ 19. I stiewr colleé many more passages, but I 
suppose that those which’ have been’ given, will suffi- 
’ Gently verify what has been’ advanced’ coni¢erning 
this translator’s partiality. Any one who critically 
examiries his translation, will see how much He 
strains in every page, especially in Paul’s Epistles, 
to find a place for the favourite terms and phrases’ of 
his party. A’ French projeétor, Monsieur Le Cene 
(whose projet for a new translation’ was; in’ what 
regards one article, considered already), seems, tho’ 
of a party in many things opposite to Beza’s,: to have 
entertained certain loose notions of translating, which 
iy general coincide with his’; but,-by reason of their 
‘different parties, would have produced, -in'the appli 
cation, contrary effects. As‘a contrast to Béza’s cor 
 FeQGons of the unguarded’ style (as’ he certainly 
thought it) of the sacred’ perimen,: 1 shall give a‘ few 
of Le-Gene’s corre@tions, which he’ proposed, with 
the same pious purpose of securing: the unlearried 
 yeader against sedu@tion’®?.. The words of tle Ay - 
postle, rendered by Bezay. Qui credit in’ eum qui juss 
_ tificat tmpium*?*, Le Cene thus translates inte | 
French: Qu? crott en celut qui justifie cxtur ovr 
AVOIT ETE un impie. The expression renderéd'by . 
Beza, Quem autem vult indurat *°5, Le Gene thinks 
ought to'be corrected; and’ thongh he does notin’ so 
mary words say how, it is plain, frori the tenor of 
_ Hissremark, that he would have it’ periittit’ ut seip- 
sum induret. He adds, ** It behioveth’ also’ to ree 
_ © fori 
$03 Proj. &c. ch, xiv. 1044 Rom, ives. 
m5 Rom, ix. 18, 
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* form (I use his own style, Z/ faudroit aussi-refor- 
* mer what the Vulgate and Genevese vetsions (he 
«* might shave added, Moses and Paul) represent 
** God as saying to Pharaoh, Zn hoc tpsum excitavi 
te, ut ostendamin te virtutem meam*®® ;? but 
does not mention the reformation necessary. 

I.cannot ‘help observing here by the way that, 
though Castalio was,:in regard to the subject of the 
chapter from which some of the foregoing quotations 
are taken, of sentiments, as appears from his notes, 
opposite to Beza’s, and coincident with Le Cene’s, 
he has.translated the whole with the utmost fairness. 
Nor thas he employed any.of those glossing arts re- 
commended by Le Cene, and so much practised by 
Beza, when encountering a passage that appeared 
favourable to an adversary. Merely from his trans- . 
lation, we should not discover that his opinions of 
divine decrees, and the freedom of human actions, 
differed from Beza’s. If both interpreters, however, 
have sometimes failed in their representations ‘of the 
sacred authors, the difference between them lies -in 
this : the:liberties which Castalio has taken, are al- 
most solely in what regards their style and manner 5 
the freedoms used by Beza affect asenl sentiments 
and do@rine. 

But to return to Le Cene, of whom J shall give 
but one other specimen; the words rendered by Be- 
va, Quiaiterum divit Esaias, Excecavit oculos eo- 


rm, et obduravit cor eorum ; ne videant oculis, et 
sink 


6 Rom, ix. 17. Exod. ix, 16. 
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sint intelligentes corde, et sese convertant, et sanem 
eos'°7; he proposes in this manner to express in 
French: Ce qui avoit fait dire a Isaie; ils ont 
ancuglés leurs yeux et endurci leur ceur, pour née pas 
voir de leurs yeux, et pour wentendre point du ceur, 
_ et de peur de se convertir, et @étre gueris. “ They 
‘¢ have blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart,’’ — 
&c. instead of, “¢ He hath blinded,” &c. Surely, 
. the difference between these interpretations, regards 
more the sense than the expression. In the latter in- 
stances, we have the Arminian using the same wea- 
| pons against the Calvinist, which, in the former, we 
saw the Calvinist employ against the Arminian; a 
conduét alike unjustifiable in both. 


§ 14. THEsE examples may suffice to show that, 
‘if translators shall think themselves entitled, with 
Beza and Le Cene, and the anonymous English 
translator above quoted, to use such liberties with 
the original, in order to make it speak. their own 
sentiments, or the sentiments of the party to which 
they have attached themselves, we shall soon have 
as many Bibles as we have sects, each adapted to 
support a different system of dotrine and morality ; 
a Calvinistic Bible, and an Arminian, an Antinomi- 
an Bible, a Pelagian, and I know not how many 
more. Hitherto, notwithstanding our disputes, we 
have recurred to a common standard ; and this cir- 
cumstance, however lightly it may be thought of, 

has 


to7 John, xii. 39, 40. 
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has not been without its utility, especially in coun- 
tries where the Christian principle of toleration is 
understood and practised. It has abated the violence 
of all sides, inspiring men with candour and mode- 
ration in judging of one another, and of the impor- 
tance of the tenets which discriminate them. The 
reverse would take place, if every faction had a stan- 
dard of its own, so prepared, as to be clearly deci- 
sive in supporting all its favourite dogmaes, and in 
condemning those of every other faction. It may be 
said, that the original would still be a sort of com- 
mon standard, whose authority would be acknow- 
ledged by them all. It no doubt would : but when 
we consider how small a proportion of the people, 
of any party, are qualified to read the original, and 
how much it would be the business of the leading 
partizans, in every sect, to preoccupy the minds of 
the people, in regard to the fidelity of their own 
version, and the partiality of every other ; we can- 
not imagine that the possession of a standard, to 
which hardly one in a thousand could have recourse, . 
would have a sensible effect upon the party. Of so 
much consequence it is, in a translator, to banish all 
party-considerations, to forget, as far as possible, 
that he is conneéted with any party ; and to be ever 
on his guard, lest the spirit of the sect absorb the 
spirit of the Christian, and he appear to be more the 
follower of some human teacher, a Calvin, an Ar- 
minius, a Socinus, a Pelagius, an Arius, or an Atha-_ 
nasius, than of our only divine and rightful teacher, 


Christ. . ose 
~§ 15. 
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“Gf 16. See dowates is no doubt to be made 
for the influence of polemic theology, the epidemic 
disease of those times wherein most of the versions, 
which I have been examining, were composed. The 
imaginations of men were heated, and their spirits — 
embittered with continual wranglings, not easily a- 
voidable in their circumstances: and those whe 
were daily accustomed to strain every expression of 
the sacred jwriters, in their debates one with another, 
were surely not the fittest for. examining them with 
that temper and coolness, which are necessary in — 
persons who would approve themselves unbiassed - 
translators. Besides, criticism, especially sacred cri- 
ticism, was then but in its infancy. Many improve- 
ments, through the united labours of the learned in 
different parts of Europe, have since accrued to that 
science. Much of our scholastic controversy on ab- 
struse and undeterminable questions, well chara¢ter- 
ised by the Apostle, strifes of words, which minister 
not to godly edifying *°8, are now happily laid aside. 
It may be hoped, that some of the blunders into 
which the rage of disputation has formerly betrayed 
interpreters, may, with proper ‘care, be avoided ; - 
and that the dotage about questions, which gender 
contention (questions than which nothing can be 
more hollow or unsound’), being over, some’ 
will dare to speak, and others bear to hear, the 
things ,which become sound doétrine, the doétrine 
according to godliness. - 

evs DISSER- 


08 y Tim. vi. 3, &c. 129 See an excellent sermon on this 
subje&, by my learned colleague, Dr. Gerard, vol. II. p. £29, . 
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DISSERTATION THE ELEVENTH. 


OF THE REGARD WHICH, IN TRANSLATING SCRIP- 
TURE INTO ENGLISH, IS DUE TO THE PRAC- 

\. TICE OF FORMER TRANSLATORS, PARTICULAR- 
LY OF THE AUTHORS OF THE LATIN VUL-. 
GATE, AND OF THE COMMON ENGLISH TRAN=- 
SLATION. _ aie 


PARR. 


7 


The Regard due to the Vulgate. 


In the former Dissertation ', I took occasion to con- 
sider what are the chief things to be attended to by 
every translator, but more especially a translator of 
holy writ They appeared to be the three follow- 
ing ; first, to give ajust and clear representation of - 
the sense of his original ; secondly, to convey into 
his version as much of his author’s spirit and manner 
as the genius of the language, which he writes, will 
admit ; thirdly, as far as may be, in a consistency 
with the two other ends, fo express “himself with 
purity in the language of the version, If these be 
a 42) ah ee 2 Q | the 
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ie principal objedts, as, in my opinion, they are ; 
they will supply us with a good rule for determining 
the precise degree of regard which is due to former 
_ translators of reputation, whose works may have 


had influence sufficient to give a currency to the 


terms and phrases they have adopted. When the 
terms and jphrases employed by former interpreters 


_are well adapted for conveying the sense of the au- 


thor, when they are also suited to his manner, and 
do no violence to the idiom of the language of the 
translation, they are justly preferred to other words 


equally expressive and proper, but which, not hav- 


ing been used by former interpreters of name, are 
not current in that application, This, in my opi- 


& 


nion, is the furthest we can go, without making 


greater account of translations than of the original, 


and showing more respeét to the words and idioms _ 


of fallible men, than to the instructions given ey the 
_ unerring Spirit of God. : 
§ 2. Ir, in respect of any of the three ends above 
mentioned, former translators, on the most impar- 
tial examination, appear to have failed, shall we 


either copy or imitate their errors? When the ques- — 


tion is thus put in plain terms, I do not know any 
critic that is hardy enough to answer in the affirma- 
tive. But weyno sooner descend to particulars, than 


we find that those very persons who gave us reason, 


to believe that they agree with us in the general 
principles, so totally differ in the application, as to 
show themselves disposed to sacrifice all those pri- 

| “mary 
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mary objects in translating, to the phraseology of a 


_ favourite translator. Even Father Simon could ad- 


mit that 2f twould be wrong to imitate the faulis of 


‘Saint Jerom, and to pay greater deference to his au- 


thority than to the truth*. How far the verdicts he 


has pronounced on particular passages in the several 


versions criticised by him, are consistent with this 
judgment, shall be shown in the sequel. 


§ 3. Bur, before I proceed farther, it may not 
be amiss to make some remarks on what appears to 
have been Simon’s great scope and design in the 
Critical History ; for, in the examination of certain 
points strenuously maintained by him, I shall chief- 
ly be employed in this Dissertation. His opinions in 


what regards biblical criticism, have long had great 
- influence on the judgment of the learned, both Po- 


pish and Protestant. His profound erudition in Ori- 
ental matters, jommed with uncommon penetration, 
and, I may add, strong appearances of moderation, 
have procured him, on this subject, a kind of supe- 


-iority, which is hardly disputed by any. Tndeed, 
-ifI had not read the answers made to those who at- 


tacked his work, which are subjoined to his Critical 


History, and commonly, if I mistake not, thought | 
to be his, though bearing different names, I should 
| not have spoken so dubiously of his ‘title to the vir- 


Qg 2 ‘ tue 


2 En effet, il [Pagnin] auroit eu tort d’imiter les fautes de 


SEs Jerome, et de deferer plus 4 l’autorité de ce pere, qu’ PI 


ta verité. Hist, Crit. du Vienx Testcment. liv. ii, ch. xx, 
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tue of cape: 4 But throughout these traas, I 
acknowledge, there reigns much of the illiberal spi- 


_rit of the controvertist. None of the little arts, how- 


ever foreign to the subject in debate, by which con- 
tempt and odium are thrown upon an adversary, are 
omitted. And, we may say with truth, that by as- 


suming too high an ascendant over Le Clerc and his 


other antagonists, he has degraded himself below ; 
them, farther, I believe, than, by any other me-— 
thod, he could have so easily effected. 


§ 4. In regard to Simon’s principal work, which 
I have so often had occasion to mention, the Critical 


History of the Old and New Testaments, its merit 
~ is so well known and established in the learned 


world, as to render it superfluous now to attempt its 
charaéter. I shall only animadvert a little on what 
appear to me, after repeated perusals, to be the 
chief objects of the author, and on his manner of 
pursuing these objects. It will scarcely admit a 
doubt, that his primary scope, throughout the whole 
performance, is to represent Scripture as, in every 
thing of moment, either unintelligible or ambigu- 


| ous. His view in this is sufficiently glaring ; it is to 
_zonvince his readers that, without the aid of tradi- 


i 
i 


a eee 


tion, whereof the church is both the depositary and 
| the interpreter, no one article of Christianity can, 
} with evidence sufficient to satisfy a rational inquirer, 
| be deduced from Scripture. A second aim, but in 
‘ subordination to the former, is to bring his readers 
to such an acquiescence in the Latin Vulgate, which 

he | 


- 
. 
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‘he calls the translation of the church, as to consider 
the deviations from it in modern versions, from what- 
ever cause they spring, attention to the meaning, or 
to the letter, of the original, as erroneous and inde- 
- fensible. 
_ The manner in which the first of these aims has 
been pursued by him, I took occasion to consider in 
a former Dissertation *, to which I must refer my 
‘reader ; I intend now to inquire a little into the me. 
-thods by which he supports this secondary aim, the 
faithfulness of the Vulgate, and, if not its absolute 
perfection, its superiority, at least to every other at- 
tempt that has been made, in the Western churches, 
towards translating the Bible. This: inquiry natu- 
rally falls in with the first’ part of my subject in the 
present Dissertation, in which I hope to show, to_ 
the satisfaction of the reader, that he might, with 
equal plausibility, have maintained the superiority of 
that version over every translation which ever shall, 
or can, be made of holy writ. . 


§ 5. From the view which I have given of his 
design with respect to the Vulgate, one would natu- 
rally expect, that he must rate very highly the ver- 
di& of the council of Trent, in favour of that ver- 
sion, that he must derive its excellence, as others of 
his order have done, from immediate inspiration, and 
~ conclude it to be infallible. Had this been his me- 


thod of proceeding, his book would have excited 
Q 8 . little: 


' 


3 Diss IY. § r-19. 
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little attention from the beginning, except from those 


whose minds were pre-engaged on the same side by 
bigotry or interest, and would probably, long ere 
now, have been forgotten. What person of com- 
mon sense in these days ever thinks of the ravings of 
Harduin the Jesuit, who, in opposition to antiquity 
and all the world, maintained, that the Apostles and 
Evangelists wrote in Latin, that the Vulgate was the 
original, and the Greek New Testament a version, 
and that consequently the latter ought to be correét- 
_ed by the former, not the former by the latter, with 
many other absurdities 4+, to which Michaelis has 
done too much honour, in attempting to refute them 
in his lectures ? cs 
But Simon’s method was, in faét, the reverse. 
"s The sentence of the council, as was hinted formerly, 


he has explained in such a manner as to denote no. 
qnore than would be readily admitted by every mo- 


ee . derate 

4 Such as, that, except Cicero’s works, Pliny’s Natural 
History, the Georgics, Horace’s Epistles, and a few others, 
all the ancient classics Greek and Latin are the forgeries of 
monks in the 13th century. Virgil’s Eneid is not excepted. 
This, according to him, was a fable invented for exhibiting 
‘the triumph of the church over the synagogue. Troy was 


Jerusalem, in a similar manner, reduced to ashes after a. 


siege. Eneas carrying his gods into Italy, represented St. 
Peter travelling to Rome to preach the gospel to, the Romans, 
and there lay the foundations of the hierarchy. I heartily 


join in Boileau’s sentiment, (for of him it is told, if I remem 


ber right) ‘ I should like much to have conversed with friar 


Virgil, and friar Liv Ys and friar Horace ; 3 for we see na such 
friars now.” 


t 


‘ 
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-derate and judicious Protestant. The inspiration of 
the translator he disclaims, and consequently the 
infallibility of the version. He ascribes no superio- 
rity to it above the original. This superiority was 
_ but too plainly implied in the indecent comparison 
which Cardinal Ximenes made of the Vulgate as 
printed in his edition (the Complutensian). between 
the Hebrew and the Septuagint, to our Lord cruci- 
fied between two thieves, making the Hebrew repre- 
sent the hardened thief, and the Greek the penitent. 
Simon, on the contrary, shows no disposition to 
detract from the merit either of the original, or of 
any ancient version; though not inclinable to allow | 
more to the editions and transcripts we are at present 
possessed of, than the principles of sound criticism 
appear to warrant. He admits that we have yet no 
perfect version of holy writ, and does not deny that 
a better may be made than any extant >. In short, 
nothing can be more equitable than the general max- 
ims he establishes. It is by this method that he in- 
sensibly gains upon his readers, insinuates himself 
into their good graces, and brings them, before they 
are aware, to repose an implicit confidence in his 
discernment, and to admit, without examining, the 
equity of his particular decisions. _ Now all these de- 
cisions are made artfully to conduét them to one 
point, which he is the surer to carry, as he never 
“ ppenly proposes it, namely, to consider the Vulgate 
as the standard, by a conformity to which, the va- 

_ Jue of every other version ought to be estimated. 
ai 94 | § 6 

5 Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. III. ch, i, 
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§ 6. In consequence of this settled purpose, not 
declared in words, but, without difficulty, discover- 
ed by an attentive reader, he finds every other ver- 
_ sion which he examines, either too literal or too 
loose, in rendering almost every passage which he 
specifies, according as it is more or less so, than 
that which he has tacitly made to serve as the com- 
‘mon measure for them all. And though it is mani- 
fest, that even the most literal are not more blame- — 
ably literal in any place than the Vulgate is in other 
» places; or even the most loose translations more 
_ wide of the sense than in some instances that version 
may be shown to be; he has always the address to 
bring his readers (at least on their first reading his 
book) to believe with him, that the excess, of what- 
ever kind it be, is in the other versions, and not in 
the Vulgate. In order to this he is often obliged to - 
argue from contrary topics, and at one time to de- 
fend a mode of interpreting which he condemns at 
another. And though this inevitably involves him 
in contraditions, these, on a single, or even a se- — 
cond or third perusal, are apt to be overlooked by 
a reader who is not uncommonly attentive. The 
inconsistencies elude the reader’s notice the more | 
readily, as they are not brought under his view at 
once, but must be gathered from parts of the work 
not immediately conneéted; and, as the individual 
passages in question are always different, | though 
the manner m which they are translated, and on 
which the criticism turns, is the same. Add to this, 
that our critic’s mode of arguing is the more spe- 
: cious 
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cious and unsuspected, because it is remarkably sim- 
ple and dispassionate. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, though it may be accounted a bold and even 


invidious undertaking, to re-examine a few of the 


passages examined by Father Simon, that we may, 


if possible, discover whether there be reason for the 


charge of partiality and - inconsistency, which has 
been just now brought against him. 


§ 7. In his examination of Erasmus’s version of 
the New Testament, he has the following observa- 
tion: “ Where we have in the Greek 7s ‘opie-Sevr@- 
* ‘we Oce ev duvauer®, the ancient Latin interpreter 
“< has very well and literaily rendered it, gui pre- 
“© destinatus est filius Det in virtute, which was 


~ also the version used in the Western churches 


“< before Saint Jerom, who has made no change on 
“¢ this place. Ido not inquire whether that inter- 
“ preter has read spoopcder@» as some believe : 


“ for predestinatus signifies no more here than des- 


“ tinatus: and one might put in the translation 
“ predestinatus, who read ‘oeird:vroc, as we read at 
«© present in all the Greek copies ; and there is no- 
“< thing here that concerns what theologians com- 
« monly call predestination. Erasmus, however, 
“ has forsaken the ancient version, and said, gui de- 
“ claratus fuit filius Det cum potentia. It is true, 
« that many learned Greek fathers have explained 
s¢ the Greek participle ‘opicSar@» by dcy,Ju7@~» 


AT Oe 


6 Rom. i, 4. 
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“© amoPaydevt@ $ that is, demianiiee or r declared s 

‘¢ but an explanation i is not a translation. One may — 

at remark, in a note, that that is the, sense which 
“¢ Saint Chrysostom has given. the passage, without. 
*¢ changing the ancient version, as it very well ex- 
‘¢ presses the energy of the Greek word, which sig- 
“ nifies rather destinatys and definitus than decla-* 
« patus’?.? Thus far Simon. 


Admit that the Vulgate is here literal; since e this 
critic is pleased to call it so; it is at the same time 
obscure, if not unmeaning. What the import of 


The =a ties 


7 Ou il ya dans jen Grec, 7S sgioders@ iis Oss ey Suvecpees, 
Vancien interprete Latin a fort bien traduit a la lettre, guz 
pr -edestinatus est filius Det in virtute ; et c’est méme la ver- 

sion qui étoit en usage dans les eglises @Occident avant Saint 
Jerome, qui n’y a rien changé én cet endroit. Je n’examine — 
point si cet interprete a lt wgoegicSar@, comme quelques uns. 
le croyent : car predestinatus ne signifie en ce lieu-la que des- 
tinatus ; et ainsi Von a pa traduire predestinatus en lisant 
ogicdeyt@, comme on lit presentement dans tous les exemplaires 
Grecs, et il ne s’agit nullement de ce que les theologiens ap- 
_pellent ordinairement predestination. Erasme cependant s’est 
éloigné de cette ancienne version, ayant traduit gud declaratus 
Suit filius Dei cum potentia. 11 est vrai que plusieurs doétes 
peres Grecs ont expliqué le verbe Grec ogicSevt@ par daySer@-, 
emoPaydeyres c’est-a-dire demontré oudeclaré: mais une explica- 
tion n’est pas unetraduétion, L’on peut marquer dans une note 
gue c’est 1a le sens que Saint Chrysostome .a donné & ce pas- 
sage, sans changer pour cela la version ancienne, qui exptime 
'.trés-bien Ja force du mot Grec qui signifie plitét destinatus, 
definitus que declaratus. Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. 
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the word Sem tinaees may be eae as he says, 
it has no relation to what divines call predestination, 
and consequently cannot be synonymous with pre- 
determined, foreor dained, he has not been so kind 


as.to tell us, and it will not be in every body’s 


power to guess. For my part, I do not comprehend 
that curious aphorism as here applied, 42 explana- 
tion is not a translation, Translation is undoubtedly — 
one species, and that both the simplest and the most — 
important species, of explanation : and when a word 
is found in one language, which exactly hits, the 
sense of a word in another language as used in 
a particular passage, though it should not reach the 


meaning in other places, it is certainly both the pro- 


per translation, and the best explanation, of the word 
in that passage. 


And, for the truth of this sentiment, I am pene 


to. have i it in my power to add, that I have the con- 


currence of Mr. Simon himself most explicitly de- 
clared. Speaking of a Spanish translation of the 
Old Testament by a Portuguese Jew, which is very. 
literal, as all Jewish translations are, he says ®, 


_ This grammatical rigour does not often suit the 
~*© sense. We must distinguish between a dictionary 


s¢ and 


8 Cette rigeur de grammaireé ne s’accorde pas souvent ave 
le sens. 11 faut mettre de la difference entre un dictionaire et 


une traduction. Dans le premier on explique les mots selon 


_ leur signification propre, au-lieu que dans l’autre il est quelque- 


fois necessaire de detourner les mots de leur significations pro- 
pres et primitives, pour les ajuster aux autres mots avec les~ 
quels ils sont joints. Hist. Crit. du V. T’. liv. LI. ch. xix. 
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“ and a translation. In the former, one explains 
“ the words according 1 to their proper signification, - 
_ © whereas, in the latter, it is sometimes necessary 
< to divert them from their proper and primitive 
-* sionification, in order to adjust them to the other 
“ words with which they are conneéted.” In an- 
- other place ®, “ He (Pagnin) has imagined that, in 
‘¢ order to make a faithful translation of ‘Scripture, — 
<< it was necessary to follow the letter exaétly, and — 
«according to the rigour of grammar ; a practice 
s¢ quite opposite to that pretended exactness, be- 
“* cause it rarely happens that two languages agree 
<< in their idioms; and thus, so far from expressing 
“his original 4 in the same purity wherein it is writ- 
«¢ ten, he disfigures it, and spoils it of all its orna- 
“ ments.” In the former of these quotations, the 
author shows that the literal method is totally unfit 
for conveying an author’s sense, and therefore ill 
suited for answering the first great end in translating ; 
and in the latter, that it is no better adapted either 
for doing justice to an author’s manner, or for pro- 
ducing a work which. can be useful or agreeable, 
and therefore equally unfit for all the primary pur- 
poses 


9 Il s*est imaginé que pour faire une tradu€tion fidelle de 1'- 

criture, il etoit necessaire de suivre la lettre exactement et se- 
lon Ja rigeur de la grammaire; ce qui est tout-a-fait opposé 4 
cette prétendue exactitude, parce qu’il est rare que deux lan- 
gues s¢ rencontrent dans leurs fagons de parler: et ainsi, bien 
loin d’exprimer son original dans la méme pureté qu’il est ecrit, 
il le défigure, et le depouille de tous ses ornamens. Hist. Crite 
dy vy. Li liv, £4. Oot ee, 
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poses of translating. Had it been this author’s de- 
clared intention to refute his own criticism on the 
passage quoted from Erasmus, he could have: said 
nothing stronger or more pertinent. ' 
‘I shall just add to his manner of reasoning on this 
subject, a particular example, which may serve as — 
counterpart to the remark on Erasmus above quoted, 
Speaking of the translators of Port Royal, he says *° 
“¢ They have followed the grammatical sense of the 
“© Greek text in translating John, xvi. 13. Il vous 
“* fera entrer dans toutes les verités, as if this other 
“« sense, which is in the Vulgate, and which they 
* have put into their note, i vous enseignera toute 
« verité, did not answer exaétly to the Greek. But 
*¢ John Boys has not thought the new translators. 
' « worthy of approbation for changing docebit, which 
*< is in our Latin edition, into another word. Ve- 
* tus, says this learned Protestant, docebit, non male 
© et ‘o dSoontwy suo modo ‘odyrye et ‘o ‘odnrye suo modo 
“ Saou.” Yet let it be observed, that here it is 
the new interpreters, and not the ‘Vulgate, who very 
well express the energy of the Greek word, and that 
without either deserting the meaning or darkening it, 
as the Vulgate, in the former case, has not scrupled to 
4 ; do. 


- 


19 Ils ont suivi le sens grammatical du texte Grec en tradu- 
sant, 7/ vous fera entrer, &c. comme si cet autre sens qui est 
dans la Vulgate, et qu’ils ont mit dans leur note, 2/ vous en- 
Seignera, &c. ne repondoit pas exactement au Grec. Mais 
Jean Boys n’a pti approuvet les nouveaux traducteurs, qui ont 
_ changé docebit, qui est dans notre edition Latine en un autre 
mot. Vetus, &c, Hist, Crit, de Versions du N, T. ch. xxxvi. 
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_ do. “Here. he has given, ee, the ‘Thost ample 
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“scope for retorting upon’ the Vulgate, in his own 
words, that ‘oSyrvec may indeed be explained by do- 
ve eebil, ¥ but an explanation i is not a translation.” 


> 
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§ 8. Bur this is not all. Our critic Bbietis also 
~' to the freedom which Erasmus has taken in trans- 


lating the Greek preposition » in the forecited pas- 


sage by the Latin ci. | « Besides, says he*’, “ al- . 


a“ 


4 


though the Greek particle <y signifies, in. the style 
of the writers of the New Testament, which is con- 
‘«¢ formable to that of the Seventy, zz and cum, it 
had been better to translate, as it is in the Vul- 


the margin that iz signifies also cwm, because 


«ete agrees, especially in this sort of prepositions.” 


Now it is very remarkable, that there is nothing 
which he treats as more contemptible and even ab- 
surd in Arias Montanus, than ane very attempt at 


_uni- 


< 4 3 se 
11 De plus, bien que la particule Grecque ¢y signifie dans le 
stile des ecrivains du Nouveau Testament qui est conforme ace- 


~ lui des Septante, 27 et cum, il edt été mieux de traduire, comme 


il y a dans la Vulgate zm virtute ou 7m potentia, et de mettre Ala 
marge que 7” signifie aussi cum; parce qu’il n’y a qu’une seule’ 


preposition qui réponde’a ces denx-la dans la langue Ebraique : 


ou Caldaique, a laquelle le Gree du’ N. T. est souvent con- 


forme, sur-tout dans, ces sortes de prepositions. N.T. 1. Il. 
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gate, in virtute, or in potentia, and to write on °' 


there is but-one single preposition which answers 
*¢ to them both in the Hebrew or Chaldaic language, 
«¢ with which the Greek of the New Testament of- 


we 
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iiniformity,” in translating the edi prepositions 
and other particles. ** Can one,” says he**, “ give 
igs the title of a very exact interpreter, toa ‘ean 
sing tor, who almost everywhere confounds the sense 


sof his text ? In effeét, all his erudition consists in 


* translating the Hebrew words literally, according 
“ec 


“‘ ing whether it agree, or not, with the context 


‘© where he employs it. When the Hebrew words 
* are equivocal, one ought, methinks, to have some 


© regard to that signification which suits them in the: 


_ places wee they are found ; and it is‘ridiculous to 
assign 


t " . 


x 


12 Peut on donner la qualité d’interprete trés-exaé & un tra- 
ducteur qui renverse presque partout le sens de son texte? 
. En-effet, toute son erudition consiste 4 traduire les mots He- 
breux 4 la lettre, selon leur signification la plus ordinaire, sans 
prendre garde si elle convient ou non, aux endroits ou il J’em- 
ploy. Quand les mots Hebreux sont equivoques, on dvit, ce 
semble, avoir egard a la signification qui leur est’ propre 
selon les lieux ou ils se trouvent, et il est ridicule de mettre in- 


differement toute sorte de’ signification, soit qu’elle convienne, 


ou qu’elle ne convienne pas. Ce defaut est cependant repandu 


dans toute laversion d’ Arias Montanus, qui-a fait paroitre 
en cela trés-peu de jugement. Ila traduit, par example, pres- 
_ que en tous les endroits la preposition Ebraique a/ par la 
“preposition Latin super ; et cependant on sait, que cette pre- 
position signifie dans l’Ebreu tantdt super, tantdt juxta, et 
quelquefois cum. 11 fait la méme chose & Vegard de la lettre 
Lamed, laquelle repond au powr des Francois, ou elle est une 
marque du datif.. C’est ainsi.qu’au chapitre premier de la 
Genese, verset sisieme, ou Pagnin avoit traduit assez nette. 
‘ment Dividat aquas ab aquis, i a traduit sans aucun sens Dy. 
vidat aquas ad aquas. Hist. Crit. du V..T. liv. Il. ch, xx, 


to their most ordinary signification, without mind- | | 
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' assign them indifferently every sort of signification _ 
_ suitable or unsuitable. Yet this fault abounds in 
every part of the version of Arias Montanus, who 

** has herein displayed very little judgment. He has, 
‘¢ for example, translated, in almost every passage, 
 “ the Hebrew preposition a/ by the Latin super ; 
_ “ whereas it is well known that this preposition sig- 
‘ nifies in Hebrew, sometimes super, sometimes 
** juxta, sometimes cum. He has done the same in ~ 
“< regard to the letter Lamed, which answers to the 
“¢ French pour, where it is a mark of the dative. 
** Thus the’ words of Genesis, which Pagnin had 
‘ rendered clearly enough, Dividat aquas ab aquis, 
«* he has translated, without any meaning, Dividat 

© aguas ad aquas.” ot 

Here in two parallel cases, for the question is 
the same in both, whether the sense or the letter me- 
‘rit most the attention of the translator, or more par- 
ticularly, whether or not the prepositions of the ori- 
ginal ought uniformly to be translated in the same 
way, without regard to the sense, our learned cri- 
tic has pronounced two sentences perfectly opposite 

to each other. This opposition is the more flagrant, 
as Arias had aétually taken the method which Simon 
insists that Erasmus ought to have taken. He follow- 
ed the letter in the text, and gave the meaning, by _ 
way of comment, on the margin. The second deci- 
sion, however, we may reasonably conclude, is the 
decision of his judgment, as neither of the interpre- 

ters compared, Pagnin nor Arias, is a favourite with 
him 5. 


Ay 
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him; even the first is the decision merely of his 7 
affedtion, as Erasmus was opposed to the hae eas 
2G. 9. 1 ficthet | eee tanot of the judgment I 
cael just now given, it may be observed that in eve- 
ry case wherein the Vulgate is not concerned, his 
verdiét is uniform in preferring the sense to the let- 
ter. ‘¢ There is,” says he", in this last revisal of 
the version of Geneva, Alors on commenca d’appel- 
“ ler du nom de I’ Eternel, which yields an obscure 
** and even absurd meaning. It is indeed true that 
* Aquila has translated word for word after the 
‘same manner ;. but he has followed literally the 
“ grammatical sense. Now, with the aid of a very 
“ slight acquaintance with Hebrew, one might know 
*¢ that this phrase appellcr' du nom signifies to invoke 
the name, especially when the discourse is of 
« God.” In like manner, when the Vulgate is con- 
cerned in the question, and happens to follow the 
sense in an instance wherein the version compared 
with it prefers the letter, we may be certain that our. 
author’s decision is then for the sense. ‘* The Se- 
HOT: Bis. (° R “* venty,”’ 


%3 Il y a dans cette derniere revision [de la version de Ge- 
neve] Alors on commenca d’appeller du nom de l’Eternel. Ce 
qui fait un sens obscur, et méme impertinent. II est bien vrai 
qu’ Aquila)a traduit mot pour mot de la méme maniere: mais 
il a suivi 4 la lettre le sens grammatical, et pour peu qu’on ait 
1 d’Ebreu, on sait que cette facon de parler appeller du nom 
signifie znvoguer le nom de quelqu’un, principalement quand i} 


est parlé de Dieu. Hist Crit. du V. T. liv. El. ch. xxiv. 
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‘ewenty, «he tells us'*, “ have rendered Bibs. 
ce pare cU aro Toytwy Tw uTyvwy, Where we have. 
¢ in the Vulgate, maledictus es inter omnia animan- cs 
“ tia; the Greek word ao, used by the Septua- 
“¢ gint in this place, is ‘unsuitable and nonsensical.” 
Such is the sentence which our author invariably 
pronounces on this truly senseless mga oF translat- 
ing. 

But still it is with a secret exception of all the in 
stances wherein this senseless mode of translating has | 
been adopted by the Vulgate. For this adoption has _ 
instantly converted it into the only proper method, — 
_ and the version which the plain sense of the passage : 

indicates, must then be consigned to the margin ; for 
an explanation ts not a tr anslation. 


§ 10. To the preceding remarks, I shall subjoin 
two more of Father Simon on the version of Eras- 
mus, in which he cannot indeed accuse that learned 
interpreter of departing further either from the let- 
ter, or from the sense, than the Vulgate itself, but 
merely of leaving the Vulgate, and rendering the 
Greek word differently. Simon has in this cause a 
powerful ally, John Bois, canon of Ely, a man whom, 
not without Geeta he extols for his learning and 

cfitical 


14 Les Septante ont traduit Exixaragar@ cv amo mavrey tar 
xcnyay, OU il y a dans la Vulgate, Mal/ediftus es inter omnia. 
animantia: le mot Grec ano, dont les Septante se sont servis | 
en cet endroit n’y convient point, et ne fait aucun sens, Hist. 


Crit, du V. T. liv. IL. ch.'v. ae 
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critical sagacity ; ; and one who had, besides, such an 
- attachment ¢ to the Vulgate as exactly tallied with his 
own. For Bois, in every instance wherein the Vulk 
_ gate is literal, finds a freer method loose, profane, 
and intolerable : and when the Vulgate follows more 
| i ihe sense than the letter, which is not unfrequently 
” <the case, no person can be more decisive than he, 
that the literal method is servile, barbarous, unmean- 
ing, and such as befits only a school-boy. 
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But to return to Simon: “ Erasmus,” says he ‘5 
rendered not very appositely obscurant what in the 
Vulgate was exferminant, and in the Greek aQa« 
uleor. John Bois, who has defended in this place 
the Latin interpreter, by the authority of Saint 
Chrysostom, who explains the verb aDayZ%or by 
SiaOTenzcr, they corrupt, maintains that we ought 
to give this meaning to the Latin verb exter minant. 
He condemns the new interpreters who have tran- 
slated otherwise, under pretence that this word is 
not good Latin. Parum fortasse eleganter, says 


he, “ verbum afaneor sic reddidit, sed apposite ut 


Rie ee © gui 


15 I] n’étoit pas 4 propos qu’Erasme traduisit obscurant, ou 


il ya dans la Vulgate exterminant, et dans le Grec aPuvlece 


~ (Mat. vi. 16.) Jean Bois qui a defendu en cet endroit l’inter- 


prete Latin par l’autorité de Saint Chrysostome, lequel ex- 
plique le verbe aQavscr par dsaPSueser, corrompent, pretend 
qu’on doit donner ce sens au verbe Latin exterminant. Il 


condamne les nouveaux interpretes qui ont traduit autrement 


sous pretexte que ce mot n’est pas assez Latin. Si cette ex- 


pression, dit-il, n’a rien d’elegant, au moins elle est tres-propre, 
Hist, Crit, des Versions du N. T. ch, xxii. 







Fient to ee 
~ minant, the only word a 
doubt. re 
For my part, I 
ie that it far fro: in| 
ee application, “ John ae es s 
tains that \ we ought to give the same 
« SabSerceor to the Latin verb.” in £ 
“power of John Bois, or of Richard Sno or of ery 
_ both, to give what sense they please to a Latin verb? “i 
On this hypothesis, indeed, they may a et 
any way, and defend any translation, which they chuse_ 
to patronise. But if, in Latin, as. in all” other -lan- if 
guages, propriety must be determined by use, the 
word exterminant is in ‘this place, I T say not _inele- a 
gant, but i improper. — It is not chargeable 1 with i h inele- ee 
-gance, because used by good writers, but i ig charged 4 
with impropriety, because | unauthorised i in this «  accep- ae $ 
tation. And even, if it should not be quite pu 3 a 
a 
q 





ampled, it must be admitted to be obscure and ‘inde. ¥e a 


finite, on account a the uncommonness of the appli- 
cation. © ~ ‘ & * 


é ‘ . 


' § 11. Tu other example follows * Mati a rasmus | 

2 « desertion 
6 Cet éloignement vient fouvent dé ce qu’il [Erafme]a 
erfi que l’ancienne edition n’est pas assez Latine. Par CXe 
ample (dans Mat. i ii, 18.) au a Hen de noluit consolari, il amis 


ae - 


isch i - noluit : 


~ 





— 









True. But 
sense ‘well, hates give it in proper 
ny apprehension, very nearly, if not. 
lent. I admit, indeed (if that be the 
Hi a ie it would. not be seasonable 
to” circumlocution, or to affeéted and far- 
ne ed expressions, and avoid such as are simple and 
erspicuous, because not used by the most elegant 
crite But this is not the case here. The expres- 
sion 1 which. Erasmus has adopted, is sufficiently plain 
and simple ; and, ‘though consolari may sometimes 
mm be found i ina passive signification, ‘there can be no 
ale % doubt that the active meaning is far the more com- 
mon. _ Now, to avoid even the slightest ambiguity 
ago the version, where cae is nothing ambiguous in 
By ES eh the 


ur 











u ® fon Wea lan tnen admitiere. a trouve cependant consolart 

ea au passif, dans d’anciens auteurs ; outre que cette grande ex- 

; : Vaétitude pour la proprieté é des mots Latins, “dans une version 

ae  VEcriture, n’est pas tofjours de saison. ‘Lon doit principale- 

' ment prendre garde a bien exprimer le sens de original, 
Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch, xxil, ' 








of the fatty of € the ieeaier’ a ic his rema: 
the version of Erasmus, that he, in a “manner, ay 
logizes for it. ‘ << This sort ‘of alterations,” 
so frequent in Erasmus’ 's version, is ua 

- no importance ; but it would have been more 

© dicious to alter nothing in the ancient interpreter 
“ of the church, but what it was absolutely neces- 
sary to correct, in order to render him more ex- 
«¢ at: and perhaps it would have been better to put 
« the corrections in the margin in form of remarks.” 
This is a topic to which he is perpetually recurring. 
It was not unsuitable for one who thought as. Father 


Simon seems’ sometimes to have done, to use this. ; 


plea as an argument against making new translations - 
of the Bible into Latin: but it is not at all pertinent — 
to obtrude it upon the readers (as he often does), in 

the examination of the versions actually made. The 


" question, in regard to these, is, or ought to be, sole-_ 


ly 








ua 


ate 
e< 


17 Ces sortes de changemens qui font frequents dans la ver- ~ 


sion d’Erasme, sont la pluspart de nulle importance ; mais il 


étoit plus judicieux de ne changerdans l’ancien interprete de 


Veglife, que ce qu’il étoit-il absolument necessaire de corriger, 


pour le rendre plus exaét: et peut-etre méme étoit-il mieux 


2, 
Ld 


de mettre les corrections ala marge, en forme de remarque. 


Hist, Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch. xxii, 
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oa concerning the justness of the version. Nor is it 
easy to conceive another motive for confounding to- 


pics so different, but to excite such prejudices in the 


-readers,*as may preclude a candid examination. - 


As to his critique upon the translation made by 


_ Erasmus, it appears to me, I own, exceedingly trif- 


ling. I believe every impartial reader will be dispos- 
ed to conclude as much from the examples above 
produced. And I cannot help adding, in regard to 


- the whole of his criticisms on that version, with the 


exception of a very few, that they are either injudi- 
cious, the changes made by the interpreter being for 
the better ; or frivolous, the changes being, at least, 
not for the worse. I admit afew exceptions. Thus, 
the cuz servio of the Vulgate, is preferable to the 
quem colo of Erasmus, as a version of ‘w Aargevw **, 
and better suited to the scope of the passage. Az- 
Tepyevtwy 0: avtwy'*, could not have been more just- 


ly rendered than by the Vulgate, ministrantibus au- 


tem illis. The expression adopted by Erasmus, 


Cum autem illi sacrificarent, is like one of Beza’s 
stretches, though on a different’side. Simon’s cen- 
sure of this passage deserves to be recorded as an e- 
vidence of his impartiality, in his theological capa- 
city at least, however much we may think him some- 
times biassed as acritic. ‘ Erasmus,” ‘* says he *° 
‘ R 4 has 
8 Rom. i. 9. 19 AQs, xiii, 2. 
22 [1 a limité au sacrifice ou & 1’action publique que les 


Grecs appellent /itwrgieget les Latins messe, ce qu’on doit en- 
tendre 






264 x P RELIMIN ARY (p. xt a ay 

‘ —=— "| o ‘= 
a pe limited to the ite or che public adion | ee 
“« which the Greeks call liturgy, and the Latins ga i 
“¢ mass, that which, in this place, ought to be un- ee 


‘¢ derstood of the ministry and functions in general, == 
“‘ of the first ministers of the church. He had, 
‘“* therefore, no reason to reform the version of-the 
‘¢ ancient interpreter, who expresses, agreeably both — 
“¢ to the letter and to 9 the Sense, the Greek verb 
ef Acirepyetye” “5 pecs } 
Among the Romish tr Are into modern lan- 
guages, Erasmus, in this particular, soon had his 
imitators. Corbin, in his French version, rendered 

that passage, Eur celebrans le saint sacrifice de la 

messe. After him, Father Veron, Les Apotres cele- 

broient la messe au Seigneur. ‘ The reason,” says. 
Simon *', “ which Veron offers for translating it in 

| febahis ees. is because the Calvinists had often 

‘* asked him in what passage of Scripture it was 
‘¢ mentioned that the Apostles ever said mass.” ‘This P 
plea of Veron is not unlike the mode of reasoning 


in his own defence, of which I had occasion former- 
ly 


tendre en ce lieu-la generalement du ministere et des fonctions 
des premiers ministres de l’eglife. I] n’a donc pas eu raisonde 
reformer la version de l’ancien interprete, qui exprime trés- 
bien a la lettre, et selon Je sens, le verbe Grec AsiTseresy. 
Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch, xxii, 


- 2t La raison qu'il apporte de sa traduGtion en cet endroit,. 
est que les Calvinistes lui avoient souvent demandé en quel 
lieu de 1'Ecriture il étoit marqué que les apdtres cussent dit 
Ja messe. Hist. Crit. des Version#du N. T. ch. XXXi. 
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ly ‘to | produce some examples from Beza ?7. That 
| father, that he might not again be at a loss for an 
answer to such taggbiesoine ee a he had found 


: mea Bick mass had a eet in ngtis ae or wake or 
even in the Vulgate, it should stand forth conspicu- 
ous in his translation, so-that no person could mistake 
it. The reader will not be surprised to learn, that 
he was a controvertist by profession, as appears from. 
his addition in the title of his book, “ Doéteur en 
“¢ Théologie, Prédicateur et Leéteur du Roi pour 
_ les Controverses, Deputé par Nosseigneurs du 
“« Glergé, pour écrire sur icelles.” And to show of 
what consequence he thought these particulars were 
to quaity him as a translator, he observes in the pre- 
face 73, that “ the quality of holy writ well: deserves, 
<<) Of Fab acastocint accounts, that its translators 
«< should be doctors in theology, and especially well 
<< versed in controversies.”’ Simon’s observation on 
this sentiment, merits our utmost attention: “ It is 
“ true,” says he**, “ that it were to be wished 
“¢ that those who meddle with translating the Bible, 
«* were learned in theology ; but it should be ano- 
*« ther sort of theology than the controversial ; for 
’ 6 it 


2 Diss, X. Part V. $ 5, 6. 9. & 


73 La qualité de l’Ecriture sainte merite bien aussi pour di- 
_vers chefs que ses traducteurs soient doéteurs en theologie, et 

bien verséz specialement aux controverses. Ibid. 
24 Il est vrai qu’il seroit 2 desirer que ceux qui se mélent 
de traduire la bible fussent scavans dans la theologie: mais ce 
doit 


n wy J 
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_ © in the Bible things not in it, and that they limit 
the Lack aa yey of the words by their own 


“« ideas,” : et 


§ 13. Bur, to return to the deteétion I have at- 
tempted of Simon’s partiality as a critic, and of the 


contradictory arguments in which he is often involv- 


ed by it; we should think him sometimes as much 
attached to the letter, and even to the arrangement 
of the words in the original, as any devotee of the 
synagogue ; and at other times disposed to allow great 
freedoms in both respects. When we examine into 
the reason of this inconsistency, we always find that 
the former is a prelude to the defence of the Vulgate 
in general, or of some obscure and barbarous expres- 
sion in that version: the latter is often, but not al- 
ways, in vindication of something in the Vulgate, ex- 


pressed more freely than perhaps was expedient, or, 


at least, necessary ; for there are great inequalities 
in that translation. I say, in this case, often, but 
not akvays ; because, as was hinted before, when 
there is no scope for party-attachment, his own good 
sense determines him to prefer those who keep close 
to the meaning, before es who keep close to the 


letter. _ 
x 74 It 


doit €tre une autre theologie que celle qui regaide la contro- 


verse ; car il arrive souvent que les controversistes voyent dans 
1a bible des.choses qui n’y sont point, et qu’ils en limitent quel- 


quefois les mots selon leurs ideé. Hist. Crit. des Versions du 
Wasff.*ch. x¥a, 





‘it frequently happens, that controvertists discover _ 
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. athiy Tt eee says he 45,“ from want of respect 

ee the writings of the Abbstles: to transpose the: 

<* order of their words, under pretence that this trans- 

a. position forms a clearer and more natural sense. 

ae ‘This may properly be remarked, but it is not al- 

hy lowable to make such a change in the text.”  A- 

. gain ©: “ People of sense will prefer the barbarism _ 

; “© of the ancient Latin edition to the politeness of 

_« Erasmus, because it is no fault, in an interpreter 

* of Scripture, to follow closely his original, and to 

«* exhibit even its transpositions of words. If the in- 

** terpreter of the church does not employ Latin 

~  * terms sufficiently pure, it is because he is deter- 

_ mined to render faithfully the words of his origi- 

“nal. It is easy to remedy, by mont notes, such 
* pretended faults.” 

The preceding observations and reasoning « he has 

himself answered i in another places in a way that is 

; quite 


2 


Lal 


> 


_ 45 Ce n’est pas ‘aussi avoir assez de refpeét pour les ecrits 
des apotres, que de transposer l’ordre des mots sous pretexte 
que cette transposition forme un sens plus net et plus naturel. 
Tl est bon de le remarquer ; mais il n’est pas permis de faire 
ce changement dans le texte. Hist. Crit. des Com’ du N. T. 
ch. Ix. 

26 Les gens de bon fens prefereront la barbarie de l’anciene 
edition Latine 4 la politesse d’ Erasme, parceque ce n’est pas un 
defaut dans un interprete de 1’Ecriture de suivre fidelement 


x 


son original, et d’en representer jusqu’aux hyperbates, Si I’- 
interprete de V’eglise ne s’explique pas en des terms Latins as- 
sez purs c’est qu’il s’est attaché a rendre fidelement les mots 
de son original. Il est aisé de remedier 4 ces pretendus de- 
fauts par des petites notes. 


4y, 
vis tip tea 


quite satisfaory. «A translator of Scripture,” mn 
+ 


says he *7, as ought to take care not to attach. him- 


‘Sen cunt to the order of the words i in the origi- 
“ nal; otherwise, it will be impossible for him to ‘S 


« avoid falling into ambiguities ; because the lan- 
py guages do not accord with each other in every 
“¢¢ thing Cagagalll - 2 gee translator ought not sim-_ 
« ply to count the Hates: ; but he ought, besides, to. 
“© examine in what manner they may be joined toge- 
*¢ ther, soas to form a good meaning ; otherwise his 
“translation will be puerile and ridiculous.”” In ano-_ 
‘ther place he is still more indulgent 7°: “ One 
ought, soa to consider the difference of the 
J os < lan- | 


37 Un traducteur de 1’Ecriture doit prendre garde.a ne s*- 
attacher pas entierement 4 l’ordre des mots qui est dans l’origi- 
nal; autrement il sera impossible qu’il ne tombe dans des equi- 
voques, parce que les langues ne se rapportent pas en tout les 
unes aux autres. Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. ILL. ch. ii. 


28 Un tradudteur ne doit pas compter simplement les mots ; — 


mais il doit de-plus examiner, de quelle maniere on les peut 
joindre ensemble pour former un bon sens; autrement sa tra- 
duction sera puerile et ridicule. Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. II. 


ch. xx. 


29 On doit & la verité considerer la difference de langues, nos 
manieres et nos expressions ne s’accordant point avec celles des 
anciens peuples d’Orient. Sur ce pied-la je conviens, avec le P. 
Amelote, qu’il n’a pas été necessaire qu’il employat la conjonc- 
tion et dans tous les endroits ou elle se trouve dans Nouveau Tes- 
tament, parce que cette repetition nous choque, aussi bien que. 
ces autres particules, vor/a, donc, or, parce que, Je suis méme 
perfuadé qu’ilen a pi substituer d’autres en leur Place. Hist. 
Crit. des Versions du N.'T. ch. xxxiii. 
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ry languages > our manners and our expressions do 
** not ‘suit those of the ancient Orientals. For this 


* ya « “ reason, agree with Father Amelote, that it was 


ao: me “not necessary that he should employ the conjunc- 
“ies tion anf in all the places where it is found in the 
we New Testament, because this repetition shocks 
vee us ; as do also these other particles, behold, NOW, 
“s then, because. Lam convinced that Amelote did 
Re right i in substituting others in their stead.” . 
If it should be asked, Why does not Simon enjoin 

rather, in those places, to trace the letter, at all ha- 

zards, in the text, and recur to the margin, his ne- 

ver-failing resource on other occasions, for what re- 

gards the meaning ? I know no pertinent answer that. 
can be given, unless that, in the places just now quot- 

ed, he is not engaged in defending the obscurities, 

and even the nonsense, of the Vulgate, against the 

plain sense of other versions. 


§ 14. To those above cited, I shall add but a few, 
other specimens. “ It is,”’ says he 3°, “‘ much more 
‘ proper, in a translation of the sacred books into 
“ the vulgar tongue, to attach one’s self, as much 
*< as possible, to the letter, than to give meanings too 
“< free in quitting it.’ Again: “ This respect 
& js 
30 I] est bien plus A propos dans une traduétion des livres 
sacrés en langue vulgaire de s’attacher 4 Ja lettre autant qu’il 
est possible que de donner des sens trop libres en la quittant. 
Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch. xxxv. 
3! On doit avoir ce respeét pour les livres sacrés qui ne peu-- 
vent étre traduits trop 4 la lettre, pourveu qu’on se fasse en- 
tendre. Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch. xxiv. 


ab i 
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aie | . 
“ is due to the sacred books, pare cannot ie too 
ci literally interpreted, provided they be made intel- 
& ligible.? This sentiment appears moderate, on q 
a general view ; yet, when applied to particular ca- “ a 
ses, it will not be found to be that author’s, senti- | 
ment. And, what may be thought more extraor- 
dinary, this rule of his will be found to require, when 
judged by his own criticisms, both too much, and too 
little. 5 ina ; 

First, it requires too much ; icherdace it implies — 
that we are never to forsake the latter, unless when, _ 
by adhering to it, the expression might be rendered 
unintelligible. Yet, in a quotation lately given from 
that author, he admits, that the particles and, be-- 
hold, now, then, because, may be either omitted or 
changed, and that not on account of their hurting 
the sense, which they rarely do, but expressly, be- 
cause the frequent recurrence of such words shocks 
us, that is, offends our ears. An additional evidence 
. of the same thing is, the exception he takes to Mun- 
ster’s translation, which he declares to be too literal, 
and consequently rude, though, at the same time, 
he acknowledges it to be sufficiently intelligible >7.. 
The sacred books, then, may be too literally inter- 
preted, though they be made intelligible. Assertions 
more many contradictory it is tapossibie to con- 
ceive. : 


secnie 


32 Quoique sa version soit assez intelligible, elle a nean- 
moins quelque chofe de rude, parce qu’elle suit.trop la lettre 


du texte Ebreus Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. IL, ch. xxi. 
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‘Secondly, the rule he he given us requires too 


+ little; 3 because it evidently implies that the letter 


ought to be deserted, when to do so is necessary for 


expressing the sense perspicuously, Now, if that 
had been uniformly our critic’s opinion, we should 


_never have had so many recommendations of the mar- 


gin for correcting the ambiguities, false meanings, 
and no meanings, which a rigorous adherence to the 
letter had brought into the text of the Vulgate, and 
which he will not permit to be changed in other 
versions. 


§ 15. I wave already given it as my opinion, 
that Father Simon’s sentiments on this subject, when 
unbiassed by any special purpose, were rational and 
liberal. I have given some evidences of this, and 
intend here to add a few more. Speaking of the 
Greek version of the Old Testament, by Aquila the 
Jew, he says 33, “ One cannot excuse this interpre- 
“* ter’s vicious affectation (which St. Jerom has nam- 
“ed xaxxolyaix, or ridiculous zeal), in translating 
«c ‘every word of his text entirely by the letter, and 
‘* in so rigid a manner, as to render his version al- 


_ together barbarous.” Again 3%: ‘ The Seven- 


ce ty, 


33 On ne peut pas excuser cet interprete d’une affectation vi- 
eieuse (que St. Jerome a nommé xaxoCnray, ou ele ridicule ) 


_. d’autant qu’il a traduit chaque mot de son texte entierement 
la lettre, et d’une maniere si rigoureuse, que cela a rendu sa 


version tout-a-fait barbare. Hist. Crit, du V. T. liv. II. 
34 Les Septante qui traduisent souvent l’Ebreu trop 4 la 
lettre, et quelquefois méme sens prendre garde au sens, ne 
font 


» ) Oia J 248 Dols ee =e re -_ A ae 
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mes satis translate the ‘Hebrew: athe, too Iiterally, ‘ 
“ and sometimes even without attending | to the sense, 
“ do not always exadtly hit the meaning ; 3 and they 
- vender themselves obscure, by an excessive attach-— 
“ ment to the letter.” Of Arias’ translation he 
says 35: ‘It is true, that this version may be useful . 
“ to those who are learning Hebrew, because it ren-_ 
<¢ ders the Hebrew word for word, according to the 
4 grammatical sense; but I do not think that one 
“¢ ought therefore to give Arias Montanus the cha- _ 
“ racter of a most faithful interpreter ; on the con- — 
od trary, one will do him much more aHSHG Os in nam- 
_. “ ing him a most trifling interpreter.” 
Agreeably to this more enlarged, and, indeed, 
more accurate way of thinking, the critic did not he- 
sitate to pronounce this expression of Munster: 
Fructificate et augescite, et implete aguas in fretis, 
much inferior to that of the Vulgate, Crescite et mul- 
tiplicamini, et implete aguas maris 3°. 1am of the 
same opinion as to the passages cothpared, though I 
have no partiality to the Vulgate. Yet, by Simon’s — 
rule, 


font pas toujours un choix exact a veritable sens, et ils se 
rendent obscurs, pour s’attacher trdp & la lettre, Hist. Crit. 
du V. T. liv. I. ch. xiii. 

35 Il est wrai que cette version peut étre utile 4 ceux qui 
veulent apprendre la langue Ebraique, parce qu’elle rend ]’- 
Hebreu mot pour mot, et selon le sens grammatical : mais je 
ne crois pas qu’on doive donner pour cela a Arias Montanus 
la qualité de fjdissimus interpres: au contraire, on lui féra 
beaucoup plus de justice, en le nommant zneptissimus interpres. 
Hist. Crit. du V. T. liv. I. ch. xx, 

36 Gen i, 22. Hist, Crit. du V. T. liv. II. che xxi. 
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rule, above quoted, Munster’s version liere ought 
to be preferred. It is equally intelligible, and more 
_ literal. Nor is the word fructificate more excep: 
tionable in point of Latinity, than many words in the 
Vulgate which he strenuously defends ; accusing 
those who object to them, of an excess of delicacy, 
but ill suited to the subject. His friend, the canon 
of Ely, if it had been a term of the ancient interpre- 


ter, would have told us boldly, and in my opinion, 


with better reason than when he so expressed him: 
self, Parum fortasse eleganter verbum ‘1? pheru, 
sic reddidit ; sed apposite, ut qui maxime. The 
same fault, of being too literal, and sometimes trac- 
ing etymologies, he finds in Beza. “ What has of- 
** ten deceived Beza,”’ says he 3’, “ and the other 
* translators of Geneva, is their thinking to render 
<* the Greek more literally, by attaching theniselves 
“* to express etymologies. They have not consider- 
‘¢ ed that it is proper only for school-boys to tran- 
“¢ slate in this manner.”? To these let me add the 
testimony of his apologist, Hieronymus Le Camus 7° : 

a Meg “© When 


37 Ce quia souvent trompé Beze et les autres traducteurs 
de Geneve, c’est qu’ils ont cri rendre les mots Grecs plus & 
la lettre, s’ils s’attachoient a exprimer jusqu’aux etymologies. 
~ Ils n’ont pas consideré qu’il n’y a que des ecoliers qui soient 
- capables de traduire de cette maniere. Hist. Crit. des Versions 
du N. T. ch, xxxvi. 


38 Quando verba Ebraica ita reddunt, ut verbum de verbo 
' exprimant, minus Greecé loquuntur 3 et hoc Simonius vocavit 
xanocnrcety, seu pravam affectationem Judeis interpretibus fa- 
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«¢ When they render the Hebrew, word for shill 


_ they do not speak pure Greek. This Simon calls 


“ xanoCydux, oY a vicious affectation familiar to Jew- 
“¢ ish interpreters, and occurring sometimes in the 


“« Septuagint. Thus, when they turn some prepo- 


<< sitions from Hebrew into Greek, they retain the 
‘© Hebrew idiom ; for example, in Hebrew, the com- 
‘< parative is expressed by the preposition mr, which 
“© the Seventy, and Aquila, often render ao, from ; 
“in which case, this xaxoCjAse darkens the sense.” 
Was there none of this xaxoCjase then, in using the 
preposition in (where the idiom of the Latin, and 
the sense of the expression, required cum), in the 
phrase in virtute of the Vulgate *°? 


§ 16. Bur it is certain that, whatever were his 
general sentiments on the subject, he no sooner des- 
cended to particular instances, than he patronized 


the free, or the literal, manner, just as the one, or | 


the other, had been followed bythe Vulgate. If he 
had said, inso many words, that the example of the 
ancient interpreter was a sufficient reason, the ques- 


tion | 


\ 


miliarem, que etiam interdum septuaginta interpretibus oc-— 


currit. Sic dum quasdam prepositiones ex Ebreo faciunt 
Greecas, retinent di@ionem Ebraicam : exempli causa, fermo 
Ebraicus comparativum exprimit per mn quod 70 cum Aquila 


haud infrequenter reddunt axe ab. Tune ista xaxoCnase sen- 


sum efficit obscurum, Hier, le Cam. De Responsione Voss 
edit. Edinb. 1685, p. 50. 


39 Rom. 1. 4. See § 7. of this Dissertation. 
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tion would have been more simple. But, whatever 


weight this sentiment might have had with Romanists, 


to whom that version serves as a standard, it could 
not surely have had influence enough on Protestants, 
to make them sacrifice what they judged to be the - 
sense of the unerring Spirit, in deference to the dis- 
covered mistakes of a fallible translator. It was, 


therefore, of importance to Father Simon, for the 


conviction of his Protestant readers, to show, from 


the authentic principles of criticism, that, in every 


thing material, the old translator had judged better 
than any of the later interpreters: and, in prosecu-, 


tion of this momentous point, I have given a speci- 


men of his wonderful versatility in arguing. That I 
may not be misunderstood, I must at the same time 
add, that he does not carry his partiality so far, as 
to refuse acknowledging, in the Vulgate, a few slips 
of no consequence, and nowise affeCting the sense. 
To have aéted otherwise, would have been too inar- » 
tificial in that critic, as it would have exposed the 
great object of his treatise too much. Some conces- 
sions it was necessary that he should employ, as an 
expedient for gaining the acquiescence of his readers 
in points incomparably more important. 


~ § 17. I sHaxz now finish what I have to remark 
upon his criticisms, with some refleétions on those 
words which, in consequence of the frequency of 
their occurrence, both in the Vulgate, and in ancient 

ecclesiastical writers, he considers as. consecrated, 
3s 2 and 
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and as therefore entitled to be preferred to other 
words, which are equally significant, but have not 
had the same advantage of antiquity, and theological 
use, ' 1 readily admit the title claimed in behalf of 
such words, when they convey exaétly the idea de- 
noted by the original terms, and are neither obscure 
nor ambiguous : nay, I do not object even to their am-_ 
biguity, when the same ambiguity is in the original 
term. And this is, in my opinion, the utmost which 
ought to be either demanded on one side, or yielded 
on the other. If, on account of the usage of any for- 
mer interpreter, I admit words which convey not the 
same idea with the original, or which convey it dark- 
ly, or which convey also other ideas that may be mis- 
taken for the true, or confounded with it; I make 
a sacrifice of the truths of the Spirit, that I may pay. 
a vain compliment to antiquity, in adopting its phrase- 
ology, even when it may mislead. ‘That the words 
themselves be equally plain and pertinent with any 
words which might occur, appears to me so reason- 
_ able a limitation to the preference granted in favour 
of those used in any former version, that, if the bare 
stating of the matter, as is done above, be not suf- 
ficient ; I do not know any topic by which I could 
convince persons who are of a different opinion. 
But, perhaps, it will answer better to descend to par- 
ticulars. It is only thus a person can be assured of 
making himself thoroughly understood. 


§ 18. Stmon, speaking of the Lutheran and Port.. 
7 | Royal 


e 
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Royal versions, says 4°, <¢ Neither of them retains — 
** almost any thing of that venerable and quite di- 
“* vine appearance which Scripture has in the original 
“ languages. One does not find, in these versions, 
“© that simplicity of style which is diffused through 


© the writings of the Apostles and Evangelists. 


‘* This appears from the first. words of the transla- 
“* tion of Mons, where we read, La genealogie de 
“ Jesus Christ: in effect, the two Latin words, 
“* liber generationis, answering to two others in the 
* Greek, signify gencalogy. But an interpreter, 
“* who chuses to preserve that simple air which the 
*¢ sacred books have in the original tongues, | will ra- 
“¢ ther translate, simply, the book of the generation. 
<¢ He will remark, at the same time, on the mar- 
“* gin, that in the style of the Bible, one calls 6,@- 
AG yevecsws, what the Greeks name yevexhoy ior, 

; 5.3 . Sy ReneS 


42 Les uns et les autres ne retiennent presque rien de cet air 
venerable ettout divin que l’Ecriture adans les langues origina- 
les. On n’y trouve point cette simplicité de stile qui est repan- 


_ due dans les ecrits des Evangelistes et des A potres.—Cela paroit 


dés les premiers mots de la tradution de Mons, ou nous lisons, 
la genealogie de Jesus Christ : et en effet cet deux mots Latins, 
liber generations, qui repondent & deux autres qui sont dans 


AlS Gree, signifient genea/ogie. Mais un interprete qui voudra 


conserver cet air simple que les livres sacrés ont dans les fan- 
gues originales, aimera mieux traduire simplement /¢ fure de 
fa generation. 11 remarquera‘en meme tems a la marge, que 
dans le stile de la bible on appelle P«Baos yeverews ce que les 
Grecs nomment yeyewroyie, genealogie ; que les Apotres ont pris 
cette expression de la version Grecque des Septante, qui ont 
ainsi interpreté le sepher-toldoth des Ebreux. Hist. Crit. des 
Versions du N. T. ch, xxxy. 
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“ oenealogy ; that the Apostles have adopted this 
“< expression from the Greek version of the Seven- 
“ ty, who have thus expressed the sepher-toldoth of 
“ the Hebrews.” 

Now it may be observed, that Simo himself 
speaks of it as unquestionable, that genealogic eX. 

presses the meaning. But he objeéts, that it is not 

so simple an expression a8 le livre de la generation. 

If he had called it too learned a term for ushering in 

so plain a narrative as the Gospel, I should have 

thought the objection plausible, But when he speaks 
of simplicity, I am afraid that he has some meaning 
to that word which I am not acquainted with. I 

should never imzgine, that of different ways of ex- 

pressing the same idea, supposing the expressions in 

other respects equal, that should be accounted the 

least simple, which is in the fewest words. ~Or, if 

the phrase, /e livre de la generation, do not derive 

its superior simplicity from its being more complex ; 

does it derive that quality from its being more obscure 
than /a genealogie ? I have been’accustomed to con- — 
sider plainness, rather than obscurity, as charaéter- 
istic of simplicity. And, indeed, the chief fault 1 
find in the former of these expressions, is its obscu- 
rity. The word /ivre is here used in a sense which 
it never has in French; as much may be said of the 
word generation: and consequently the phrase does 
not convey intelligibly the idea of the writer, or, in- 
deed, any idea whatever. Our author’s answer to 
' this is: ¢ Give the sense on the margin ;? that is, in 
pther words, give the etymology of the phrase in 
_ the 
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the text, and the translation in the margin. _ Is not 
this the very method taken by Arias Montanus, 
whom our critic has, nevertheless, treated very con- 
temptuously ? Is not this hunting after etymological 


_ significations, the very thing he condemns so strong- 


ly in Beza, and some other modern interpreters ? 
And where is the difference, whether the expression 
to be explained, be a phrase or a compound word : 
for a compound word is no other than a contracted 
phrase? TeveaAovyic is but two words, yeas Aoy@-, 
contracted into one. This our author admits to be 
a just (and, I add, a literal) version of sepher tol- 
- doth. Now, if the Evangelist had employed this, in. 
_ stead of B,GAG yaerewc, Simon would have had 
the same reason for insisting that it ought to be ren- 
dered, in the text, /a parole de la generation, and 
that the meaning should be explained in the mar- 


in. | 

: Sometimes, indeed, this way of interpreting, by 
tracing the etymology, is proper, because sometimes 

it conveys the sense with sufficient perspicuity, and 

with as much brevity as the language admits: but | 

this is not the case always. Every body will allow, 

that @:aydover could not be more justly rendered 
than lovers of pleasure, or Qidovso:, than lovers of 

God. But cuxohavra: is much better translated 
_ false accusers, than informers concerning figs 3 Qircr 
coo, philosophers, than lovers of wisdum. ‘The a- 

postolical admonition ", Basmere jun tig ‘upas esas “o 

s 4 oUAa- 


= 40 Gol, 1-8, 
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_ gvAaywy wy dio. 7s DidocoPiac, is certainly better ren- 

dered, Beware lest any man seduce you through — 
philosophy, than, Beware lest any man carry you off 
a prey, through the love of wisdom ; which, though 
it traces the letter, does not give the: ‘sensei, Yety n> : 
these cases, the terms may be pertinently explained — 
in the margin, as well as in that mentioned by the 
critic. Now, to qualify one for the office of inter- 
preter, it is requisite that he be capable of giving 
the received use of the phrases, as well as of the » 
compound words, and of the compound Pane as 
well as of the simple words, : 

There are cases in which I have eae 
that recourse to the margin is necessary ; but such 
cases are totally different from the present, as will — 
appear to the satisfaction of any one who has attend- 
ed to what has been said *”, on that subject. But the 
method, ‘so often recommended by Simon, is, in my 
apprehension, the most bungling imaginable. It is 
unnaturally to disjom two essential parts of the trans- 
lator’s business, the interpretation of words, and the - 
interpretation of idioms, or phrases, allotting the 
_ text, or body of the book, for the one, and reserv-, 
ing the margin for the other. In consequence of 
which, the text will be often no better than a col- 
leGtion of riddles, or what is worse, a jargon of 
unmeaning words; whilst that which alone deserves 
the name of interpretation, willbe found in the mar- 
gin. This naturally suggests a query, Whether — 

the 


42 Diss. Il. Part I, § 5. Diss. VIII, throughout. 
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the text might not as well be dispensed with alto- 
gether ; as it would only serve to interrupt a read- 
er’s progress, distract his attention, and divide his 
thoughts? To this let me add another query, Whe- 
_ ther there be any thing in the translations of Aquila, 
Malvenda, Arias Montanus, Pagnin, and Beza (for 
they all incur this stigma from our author, when 
they translate more literally than the Vulgate,) which 
better deserves the denomination of a school-boy’s 
version, than that which the quien in this Chk so 

, nadie patronizes ! le . 
ae 19. I oBsERveED, that compound words are 
_ nearly on the same footing with such phrases as (2:- 
BAG yzverswe. This holds more manifestly in He- 
brew, where the nouns which are said, by their 
grammarians, to be in statu constructo, are, in ef- 
feet, compound terms. To combine them the more 
easily, a change is, in certainicases, made on the 
letters of the word which we should call the govern- 
ing word ; and when there is no change in the let- 
ters, there is often, by the Masoretic reading, a 
change in the vowel-points to facilitate the pronun- 
ciation of them as one word. In this way, sepher- 
toldoth is as truly one compound word in Hebrew, — 
as yevecAoyiee is in Greek, and of the same significa- 
tion. There is a similar idiom in the French lan- 
guage, for supplying names, by what may be term- 

ed, indifferently, phrases, or compound nouns. 
Such are, gens d’armes, jet d’eau, aide de camp. 
We should think a translator had much of the xaxo- 


Alot, 
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Gi;iux, the vicious affe€tation so oft above mentioned, | 
who should render them into English, people of arms, — 
- cast of water, hélp of field. Another evidence that - 
this may justly be regarded as a kind of composition 
in Hebrew, is that, when there is occasion for the 
affix pronouns, though their connettion be in strict- 
ness with the first of the two terms, ‘they are annex- 
ed tothe second, which would be utterly repugnant 
_ to their syntax, if both were not considered as mak- 
ing but one word, and, consequently, as not admit- 
ting the insertion of a pronoun between them. Thus, 
_ what is rendered *?, his idols of silver, and his idols 
of gold ; if the two nouns in each phrase were not 
conceived as combined into one compound term, 
ought to be translated, cdols of his silver, and idols 
of his gold, D> sno mss vant ‘ox ne, which is 
not according to the genius of that lan peane, for the 
aflix pronouns are never transposed. 
But when the words are considered in this (which 
{ think is the true) light, as one compound name, 
there is the same reason for rendering them as our 
imterpreters have done, that there would be to ren- 
der “y QiravIewmia avre, his love to men, and not 
love to his men. Inthe same manner, W7) my 
shem kodshi, is my holy name, YIP Whar kodshi, 
my holy mountain, and %W7P }2W shemen kodshi, my 
holy oil. These, if we should follow the letter in 
translating them, or, which is the same thing, trace 
the form of the Sone must be, the name of 


my 


43 Isaiah, ii. 20. 
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my holiness, the mountain of my holiness, and the oil 
of my holiness. . In translating “pay 9% 4* elohe 
tsidki, rendered, in the common version, O God of 
‘my righteousness, 1 see no occasion, with Dr. Taylor, 
to make a stretch to find a meaning to the word an- 
— 8wering to righteousness; the word, agreeably to 
the Hebrew idiom above exemplified, has there ma- 
nifestly the force of an epithet, and the expression 
implies no more than my righteous God. In this way 
Wap Sy 45 sham kodshecha (which is exaétly simi- 
lar), translated in the English Bible, after Tremel- 
lius, and much in the manner of Arias, the people of - 
thy holiness, is rendered in the Vulgate, and by Hou- 
bigant, populum sanctum tuum, thy holy people, and 
- to the same purpose by €Eastalio and the translator 
‘of Zuric. This very thing, therefore, that the Se- 
venty did not’ render sepher-toldoth, yevexroryie, to 
which it literally, and in signification, answers, but 
BEAS vyerrewe, is an example of that xaxoCnria, 
of which Jerom justly accuses them, and which Si- 
mon never fails to censure with severity, in every 
translation where he findsit, except the Vulgate. As 
this phrasé, however, in consequence of its introduc- 
tion by these interpreters, obtained a curreticy among 
the Hellenist Jews, and was quite intelligible to them, 
being in the national idiom, it was proper in the E- 
-vangelist, or his translator, to adopt it. The case 
‘was.totally different with those for whom the Latin 
yersion was made, whose idiom the’ words liber ge- 
| nerationis, 


44 Psalm iy. 1. 48 Isaiah, Ixiii. 18, 
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nerationis did not suit, and to whose ears they con- 
veyed only unmeaning ‘sounds. 


t . 
x 


§ 20. I uave never seen Mr. Simon’s French 
translation of the New Testament from the Vulgate, 
- but I have an English version of his version, by Wil- 
liam Webster, curate of St. Dunstan’s in the West. 
The English translator professes, in his dedication, 
to have translated literally from the French. Yet 
Matthew’s Gospel begins in this manner: The gene- 
alogy of Jesus Christ. If Mr. Webster has taken the 
freedom to alter Simon’s phrase, he has acted very 
strangely, asit is hardly in the power of imagination 
to conceive a good reason for turning that work 
(which is itself but a translation of a translation) in- 
to English; unless to show, as nearly as possible, 
that eminent critic’s manner of applying his own rules, 
and to let us into his notions of the proper method 
of translating holy writ. And if, on the other hand, 
Simon has actually rendered it in French, La genea- 
logic, it is no less strange ‘that, without. assigning a 
reason for his change of opinion, or so much as men- 
tioning, in. the preface, or in a note, that he had 
changed it, he should employ an expression which he 
had, ina work of high reputation, censured with so 
much severity in another *°, ; 


46 I have, since these Dissertations were finished, been for- ~ 


tunate enough to procure a copy of Simon’s French transla- 
tion of the New Testament ; from which I find that his Eng- 
lish 


- 
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5 a1. Now if from what ~ been said, it be 
evident, that his own principles, explicitly declared 
in numberless parts of his book, as well as right rea- 
son, condemn the servile method of tracing etymolo- 
gies in words or phrases (for there is no material dif- 
ference in the cases), to the manifest injury of per- 
spicuity, and, consequently, of the sense; I know 
no tolerable plea which can be advanced in favour of 
such phrases, unless that to which he often recurs in 
other cases, consecration by long use. —“ Why,” he 
asks 47 , speaking of the Port Royal translation, “ have 
a they banished from this version many words which , 
long 


lish translator has not misrepresented him. Without any 
apology either in the preface or in the notes, he adopts the 
very expression which he had in so decisive a manner condem- 
ned in the Gentlemen of Port Royal. Nay, so little does he 
value the rule which he had so often prescribed to others, to 
give a literal version in the text, and the meaning in the mar- 
gin, that in most cases, as in the present, he reverses it; he 
gives the meaning in the text, and the literal version in the 
margin. I think that, in so doing, he judges much better ; 
but, if further experience produced this alteration in his senti- 
ments, it is strange that he seems never to have reflected that 
he owed to the public some account of so glaring an inconsis- 
tency in his conduét ; and to those translators whofe judgment 
he had treated with so little ceremony, an acknowledgment of 
his error, ,Simon’s translation is, upon the whole, a good one, 
but it will not bear to be examined by his own rules and 
‘maxims, 
47 Pourquoi a-t-on banni plusieurs mots qu’un long usage. 
a autorizés, et qui ont été, pour ainsi dire, canonisés dans les 
églises d’Occident? Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. T. ch, 
XXXY- 
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sc pleas use has fe and which have been, so 
“ to speak, canonized in the Western churches ?”? 
He does not, indeed, plead this in defence of the 
_ words liber generationis, though, in my opinion, the 
most plausible argument he had to offer. But, as 
it is a principal topic with him, to which he often 
- finds it necessary to recur, it will renal a more par- 
ticular examination. 


i 


s 


§ 292. “ Wuere we have, in the Greek,” says 
he 48, “ cuayyeAiCovraty and in the Vulgate evange-_ 


hal 
a 


ideoetir Erasmus has translated, “ Letum evan- 
« gelii accipiunt nuntium. He explains, by several 
“¢ words, what might have been rendered by one 
“¢ only, which is not, indeed, Latin, but, as the 
‘learned John Bois remarks, it is ancient, and is, 
“ besides, as current as several other words which 


ao 
on 


n~ 
nr 


“‘ in the same place, that he is not shocked with 
this expression in our Vulgate, qui non fuerit 
scandalizatus, because he is for allowing the Gos- 
‘¢ pel to speak after its own monner. Erasmus has 
i translated, Luisquis non fuerit offensus, which is 
‘ better Latin,” In regard to the last expression, 
he has a similar remark in his critique on the version 

: of 


n 
n 


on 


a 


48 Ou il y a dans le Grec (Mat, xi, 5.) evayyerZorna, et 
dans la Vulgate ‘evange/izantur, Erasme a traduit /etum Evan- 
gelii accipiunt nuntium. 11 explique par plusieurs mots ce qu’- 
#l pouvoit rendre par un seul, qui n’est Pas a la verité Latin, 


mais, 


ecclesiastic use has rendered familiar. He adds, 


een 
oe 


~ .g ak 


fad 
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of Mons. “ These words,” says he 4%, “ Si vcw- 
< Jus tuus dexter scandalizat te, the Gentlemen of 
<< Port Royal have translated, SY votre wil droit vous 
. © est un sujet de scandale et de chute. They say 
<¢ that the word scandale, by itself, conveys com- 
“ monly another idea, denoting that which shocks 
“ us, not that which makes us fall. But St. Jerom, 
‘© whom they pretend to imitate, was not so deli- 
“ cate. We should not, however, have found fault 
‘¢ with their explaining the word scandale, scandal, 
“ by the word chute, fall: but this explanation 
“¢ ought to have been in fhe margin, rather than in 
« the text of the version.” 


« 


§ 23, As to what regards the proper version of 
sa Se tne 


mais, comme le doéte Jean Bois a remarqué, i] est ancien, et 
il est aussi bien de mise que plusieurs autres mots auxquels ]’- 
usage de Veglise a donné cours. Il ajoute au méme endroit, 
qu’il n’est point choqué de cette expression qui est dans notre 
Vulgate, gut non fuerit scandalizatus, parce qu’il souffre vo- 
lontiers que l’Evan ile parle @ sa maniere. Erasme a traduit 
quisquis non fuerit offensus ; ce qui est Loe Latin. Hist. Crit. 
des Versions du N. T. ch. xxii. 

49 Ces paroles (Mat. v.29.), Ss ocu/us tuus dexter scanda- 
tizat te, Messieurs de Port Royale ont traduit par celles-ci, 
Si votre ceil droit vous est un sujet de scandale et de chute. ls 
disent que le mot de scanda/e tout seul donne d’ordinaire une 
autre idée, et qu’ils se prend pour ce qui nous, fait choque et 
non pat pour ce qui nous fait tomber.. Mais St. Jeréme qu’ils 
pretendent imiter, n’a point eu cette delicatesse. On ne trouve 
pas neanmoins mauvais qu’ils ayent expliqué le mot de scandale 
par celui de chute ; mais cette explication devoit plitét étre a 


la marge, que dans le texte de la version, Hist. Crit. des 
Versions du N, T. ch, xxxy. : 
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the words evayyeaigen and evayyehioy, T have explain- 
ed myself fully in some former Dissertations es and 
shall only add here a few things suggested by the re- 
marks above quoted. First, then, Mr Simon con- 
demns it much in a translator, to explain, by seve- 
ral words, what might have been rendered by one on- 





ly. Icondemn it no less than he. But, by the ex- 


amples produced, one would conclude that he had 
meant, not what might have been, but what could 
not have been, rendered by one only ; for evangeli- 
santur is not a version of evaryycAiCovraly Nor scan- 
dalizatus fuerit of cx adscdy. This is merely to 
_ give the Greek words something of a Latin form, 
and so evade translating them altogether. A version 
composed on this plan, if, without absurdity, we 


could call ita version, would be completely barba-> 


~ rous and unintelligible. There are a very few cases 
wherein it is necessary to retain the original term. 
These I have described already *. But neither of 
the words now mentioned falls under the description. 
And common sense is enough to satisfy us, that when 
a word cannot be translated intelligibly by one word 
only, the interpreter ought to employ more. Verba 
ponderanda sunt, says Houbigant 5*, non numeranda 
—Neque enim fieri potest, ut duarum linguarum pa- 
ria semper verba paribus respondeant. 

Secondly, That a word is familiar to us, is no 
evidence that we understand it, though this circum- 


stance, 


$ Diss. V. Part. II. Diss. VI. Part V. 
5 Diss. VIII. passim. 5% Proleg. Cap. V. Art. IH. 
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stancé, its familiarity, often prevents our discovering 
that we do not understand it. 

Thirdly, Ecclesiastical use is no security that the 
word, though it be understood, conveys to us the 


same idea which the original term did to those to 
whom the gospels were first promulged. In a for- 
_ mer Dissertation 53, the fullest evidence has been 
given that, in regard to several words, the meaning — 


which has been long established by ecclesiastic use; 
is very different from that which they have in the . 
writings of the New Testament. | : 

F ourthly, That to render the plain Greek words 
cuandamicw and evayyediCw into Latin, by the words. 
scandalizo and evangelizo, which are not Latin words, 
is so far from allowing the Gospel to speak after its 


own manner (as Bois calls it), that it is, on the con- 


trary, giving it a manner of speaking the most dif- 
ferent from its own that can be imagined. This I 
intend soon to evince, even from Simon himself, 
though, in the passage above referred to, he seems 
to have adopted the sentiment of the English critic. 
Lastly, The argument implied i in the remark, that 
Jerom had not so much delicacy as the translators of 
Port Royal, because he did not scruple to employ 
the word scandalizo, though not Latin, in his Latin 
version, admits a twofold answer. The first is, Je- 


-rom did wrong in so doing. Simon acknowledges 


that he was neither infallible nor inspired; he ac- 
knowledges, further, that he might, and, in a few 
VOL. Il. ns instances, 


53 Diss, LX, 


‘Sie 


* 
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instances, did, mistake, and is, by consequence, not | 


implicitly to be followed. « Jt would be wrong,” 
says the critic, in a passage formerly quoted, “ to 

*¢ imitate the faults of St. Jerom, and to pay greater 
_ & deference to his authority than to the truth.” 
The second answer is, that the cases are not parallel. 
Scandalum was not a Latin word ; consequently, to 
those who understood no Greek, it was obscure, or, 
if you will, unintelligible. This is the worst that 
could be said. Jerom, or whoever first introduced 
it into the Latin version, had it in his power to as- 
sign it, in a note, what sense he pleased. But scan- 
dale was a French word before the translators: of 
Mons had a being ; and it was not in their power 
to divert it from the meaning which general use had 
given it long before. Now, as they justly observe, 
in their own vindication, the import of the French 
word did not coincide with that of the original ; they 
were, therefore, by all the rules of interpretation, 
obliged to adopt another. Jerom, by adopting the 


word scandalum, darkened the meaning ; they, by 


using the word scandule, would have given a false 
meaning. Their only fault, in my opinion, was their 
admitting an improper word into their version, even 
though coupled with another which Salles a the 
sense. 


§ 24. Bur, as our author frequently recurs to 
this topic, the consecration of such words by long 
use, it will be proper to consider it more narrowly. 
Some have gone further, on this article, than our au- 

thor 
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thor is willing to justify. ‘ Sutor,” says he 5, 
< pretended, , that it was not more allowable to make 
*¢ new translations to the Bible, than to change 
“ the style of Cicero into another. Nonne injuriam 


« faceret Tullio, qui. ejus stylum immutare vellet ? 


« But, by the leave of the Parisian theologist,”” says 
Simon, “ there is a great difference between reform- 


* ing the style of a book, and making a version of 


“¢ that book. One may make a translation of the 
*¢ New Testament from the Greek, or from the La- 
*¢ tin, without making any change on that Greek or 
‘© that Latin.’’ The justness of this sentiment is self- 
evident; and it is a necessary consequence from it, 
that if the words and phrases in the version convey 
the same ideas and thoughts to the readers, which 
those of the original convey, it is a just translation, 
whatever conformity or disconformity in sound and 
etymology there may be between its words and 
phrases, and the words and phrases of the original, 
or of other translations. — 
Of this Simon appears, on several occasions, to 
be pe sensible, insomuch that he has, on this 
T 2 Peek didn? very 


54 Sutor pretendoit qu’il n’etoit pas plus permis de faire de 
nouvelles traductions de la Bible, que de changér le stile de 
Ciceron en un autre. Nonne injuriam faceret Tullio qui ejus 
stylum immutare vellet 2 Mais v’én déplaise a ce theologien’ 
de Paris, il y a bien de la difference entre reformer le stile 
d’un livre, et faire une version de ce méme livre. On peut 
faire une traduétion de Nouveau Testament sur le Grec, ou sur 
le Latin, sans toucher A ce Grec, nice Latin, Hist. Crit, 
des Versions du N. F. ch, xxt. 


\ 
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very article, taken up the defence of Castalio against ~ 
Beza, who had, attacked, with much acrimony, the 
innovations of the former, in point of language. 
“ It is not, as Beza very well said,” (I quote Beza 
here as quoted by Simon °°), “¢ so much my opinion — 
«‘ as that of the ablest ecclesiastic writers, who, 
“‘ when they discourse with the greatest elegance 
“ concerning sacred things, make no alteration on 
“the passages of Scripture which they quote.’ 
Though this verdict of Beza is introduced with ma- 
nifest approbation, dzt-7l fort bien, and though, in 
confirmation of it, he adds, that both Beza and Cas- 
talio have taken; in this respe€t, unpardonable li- 
berties, yet it is very soon followed by such a cen- 
sure as, in my opinion,. invalidates the whole. 
:<* There “is, nevertheless, iysayse hes sacs some ex- 


*¢ aggeration 


55 Ce n’ést pas, dit-il fort bien, tant mon sentiment, que- 
celui des plus habiles ecrivains ecclesiastiques, lesquels, quand 
méme ils parlent avec le plus de politesse des choses sacreés, 
ne changent rien dans les passages de l’Ecriture qu ils citent. 


Hist. Crit. des Versions du N. si ch. xxiv. 


S Ilya neanmoins de Vexaggeration dans cé reproche. Car 
il n’est ici question que de la version des livres sacrés, et non 
pas de l’original : et ainsi l’on ne peut pas objeéter & Caftalio, 
comme fait Beze, d’avoir changé les paroles du Saint Esprit, 
ou, comme il parle, divinam illdm Spiritus San&i eloquentiam, 
Il est certain que le Saint Esprit, pour me servir des termes ° 
des ministres de Geneve, n’a point parlé Latin. C’est pour- 
quoi Castalio a pi mettre dans sa tradu€tion Latine /oiio et ge- _ 
nit au lieu de baptisma et angeli, sans rien changer pour cela. 


dans les expressions du Saint Esprit. Hist. Crit. des Versions 
du N. T. ch. xxiv. 
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*¢ aggeration in this reproach: For the question here. 


© is about the version of the sacred books, and not 
“* about the original ; so that one cannot object to 
“ Castalio, as Beza does, his having changed the 
words of the Holy Spirit, or, as he expresses it, 
© divinam illam Spiritus Sancti eloquentiam. It 
_ is certain, to adopt the style of the ministers of 
“© Geneva, that the Holy Spirit’ did not speak La- 
** tin. Wherefore, Castalio might well put, in his 
Latin translation, lotio and genii, instead of bap- 
tisma and angel’, without changing aught in the 
“ expressions of the Holy Spirit.” ‘The moderation _ 
and justness of his sentiments here, do not well ac- 
cord, either with the high claims which, in favour 
of ecclesiastic terms, he makes to consecration, ca- 
nonization, &c. or with the accusations brought, on 
this very article, against Erasmus and others. 
Wherein does the expression of Theodore Beza, 
in calling those ancient words and phrases of the Vul- 
gate, divinam illam Spiritus Sancti elogientiam, dif- 
fer, in import, from that given by John Bois, who 
says, in reference to them, Libenter audio Scriptu- 
ram suo quidem modo, suogue velut tdiomate loquen- 
tem ? “May it not be replied, just as pertinently to 
Bois as to Beza: “‘ The question here, is about the 
** version of the sacred books, and not about the ori- 
“ ginal, It is certain, that as the Holy Spirit did 
«* not. speak Latin, the Scriptures were not written 
“ in that language.” Their phrases and idioms, 
therefore, are not concerned in the dispute ; for, if 
those expressions, concerning which we are now in- 
TS quiring, 


&s 


ee 


‘ 
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quiring, be not the language of the Holy Spirit, as 
Simon himself maintains that they are not ; neither 
_ are they the language of the Scriptures. Thus, the 
same sentiment, with an inconsiderable difference in 
the expression, is quoted by our author, with high 
approbation from the canon of Ely, as worthy of be- 
ing turned into a general rule 5’, and with no little 
censure from the minister of Geneva. 


§ 25. I nave often had occasion to speak of the 
obscurity of such terms, and I have shown 5% the im- — 
propriety of several of them, as conveying ideas very 
different from those conveyed by the words of the 
original, rightly understood: and though this alone 
would be a sufficient reason for setting them aside, 
sufficient, | mean, to any person who makes more 
_ account of obtaining the mind of the Spirit, than 
of acquiring the diale& of uninspired interpreters ; 
the very reason for which the use of them is so 
strenuously urged by Simon and others, appears to. 
mea very weighty reason against employing them. 
They are, say these critics, consecrated words; that 
is, in plain language, they are, by the use of eccle- . 
siastic writers, become a sort of technical terms in 
theology. This is really the fa&. \ Accordingly, 
those words hardly enter into common use at all. 
They are appropriated as terms of art, which haye 

: no 


57 Cette reflexion doit servir de regle pour une infinité d’- 
endroits du Nouveau Testament, ou les nonveaux tradu@eurs 
ont affesté de selcigner de l’ancienne edition Latine. Ibid. 
ch. xxii. i sis 


8 Diss. IX. throughout. 
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no relation to the ordinary commerce of life. Now, 
nothing cam be more repugnant to the character of 
the diction employed by the sacred writers ; there 
being, in their language, nothing to which we can 
apply the words scholastic or technical. Onthecon- ° 
trary, the inspired penmen always adopted such terms 
as’ were, on the most common occurrences, in fami- 
liar use with their readers. When the Evangelist tells 
us, in Greek 5°, that the angel said to the shepherds, 
EvayycArCojsc ‘vyuy, he represents him as speaking 
in as plain terms to all who understood Greek, as 
one who says in English, J bring you good news, 
speaks to those who understand English. But will 
it be said that the Latin interpreter spoke as plainly 
to every reader of Latin, when he said, Evangelizo 
vobis 2 Or does that deserve to be called a version, 
which conveys neither the matter, nor the manner, 
of the author? Not the matter, because an unintelli- 
gible word conveys no meaning; not the manner, 
because what the author said simply and familiarly, 
the translator says scholastically and pedantically. 
Of this, however, I do not accuse Jerom. The 
phrase in question was, doubtless, one of those 
which he did not think it prudent to meddle with. 
yi : 


§ 26. Nor will their method of obviating all diffi. 
culties, by means of the margin; ever satisfy a rea- 
sonable person. Is it proper, in translating an au- 
thor, to make a piece of patchwork of the version, 

T 4 by 


39 Luke ii, 10. 
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by translating one word, and mis-translating, or leav- 
ing untranslated, another, with perpetual references" 
to the margin, for corre¢ting the blunders intention-_ 
ally committed in the text? And if former transla- 
tors have, from superstition, from excessive defer- 
ence to their predecessors, from fear of giving of- 
fence, or from any other motive, been induced to 
adopt so absurd a method, shall we think ourselves 
obliged to imitate them ? Some seem strangely to ima- 
gine, that to have, in the translation, as many as 
possible of the articulate sounds, | the letters and syl- 
lables of the original, is to be very literal, and, con- 
sequently, very close. If any chuse to call this lite- _ 
ral, I should think it idle to dispute with him about 
the word; but I could not help observing that, in 
this way, a version may be very literal, and perfeét- 
ly foreign from the purpose. Nobody will question 
that the English word pharmacy is immediately de- 
rived from the Greek Papuecneter of which it retains 
‘almost all the letters. Ought we, for that reason, 
to render the Greek word Qepyonaa, pharmacy, in 
the catalogue the apostle has given us of the works 
of the flesh °°? Must we render wapofvcp@-  pa- 
‘roxysm, and rrarpaokee &* paradoxes ? Idiot is, by 
this rule, a literal version of the Greek siwryg. But 
an interpreter would be thought not much above that 
character, who should render it so, in several places 
of Scripture °3, Yet if this be not exhibiting what 
Beza 


6 Gol.'y. 19, 20, 21. 6 A&s, xv, 39. 92 Luke, v.26, 
63 Ads, iv. 13. x Cor. xiv. 16.23, 24. 2° Cor. xi. 6. 
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Beza denominates divinam illam Spiritus Sancti elo- 

quentiam : or what Bois, with no better reason, 

calls Scripturam suo quidem modo, suoque velut idio- 

mate loquentem, it will not be — to, aes an in- 
telligible meaning to these phrases. 

But, if such be the proper exhibition of the elo- 
quence of the Spirit, and of the idiom of Scripture, 
it will naturally occur to ask, Why have we so little, 
even in the Vulgate, of this divine eloquence? Why 
do we so seldom hear the Scripture, even there, speak 
in its own way, and in its. native idiom? It. would 
have been easy to mutilate all, or most of the Greek 
words, forming them in the same manner as evan- 
gelizatus and scandalizatus, are formed, and so to 
turn the whole into agibberish, that would have been 
neither Greek nor Latin, though it might have had 

something of the articulation of the one language, 
and of the struéture of the other. But it is an abuse 
of speech, to calla jargon of words, wherein we have 
nothing but a resemblance in sound, without sense, 
the eloquence of the tly ppc or the idiom of the 

Scriptures. A i 
It is sometimes made the pretence for retaining 
the original word, that it has different significations, 
and, therefore, an interpreter, by preferring one of 
these, is in danger of hurting the sense. Thus, the 
Rhemish translators, who render aAAov TaupxnAytoy 
Swore ‘vw ®*, He will give you another paraclete, 
subjoin.this note: ‘* Paraclete, by interpretation, is 
ei- 


64 John, xiv. 16. 
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“¢ either a comforter, or an advocate; and, there- 
“ fore, to translate it by any one of them “— is, 
“ perhaps, to abridge the sense of this place :”” to 
which Fulke, who publishes their New Testament 
along with the then common version, answers very 
pertinently, in the note immediately following : “ If 
<< you will not translate any words that have diverse 

_  significations, you must leave five hundred more | 
“< untranslated than you have done.”’ But there is 
not even this poor pretence for all the consecrated: 
barbarisms. The verb cvayyeAiCouou never occurs 
-in the Gospels in any sense but one, a sense easily 
: expressed i in the ae of every —— 


rh on, “ may be: DAS TE you will not ad- 
© mit with Beza, that this mode of writing is the 
« eloquence of the Spirit, or with Bois, that it is the 
* idiom of Scripture, you must at least allow, with 
© Melancthon, that it isthe language.and style of the 
‘ church: Nos loguamur cum ecclesia. Ne pudeat 
© nos maternt sermonis. Ecclesia est mater nostra. 
* Sic autem loquitur ecclesia. This comes indeed | 
nearer the point in hand. The language of the La- 
tin church is, in many things, founded: in the style 
introduced by the ancient interpreters. But it ought 
to be remembered, that even the Latin church her- 
self does not present those interpreters to us as in- 
fallible, or affirm that their language is irreprehensi- 
ble. And if she herself has been anyhow induced: 
to adopt a style that is not well calculated for con- 
veying the mind of the Lord; nay, which in many 
things 
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things darkens, and in some misrepresents it, shall 
we make less account of. communicating clearly the 
truths revealed by the Spirit, than of perpetuating a 
phraseology which contributes to the advancement 
of ignorance, and of an implicit deference, in spiri- 
tual matters, to human authority ? On the contrary, 
if the church has, in process of time, contracted 
somewhat of a Babylonish diale&t, and thereby lost 
a great deal of her primitive simplicity, purity, and 

' plainness of manner; her language cannot be too 

soon cleared of the unnatural mixture, and we can- 
not too soon restore her native idiom. To a thus | 

is so far from being imputable to the love of novel- 
ty, that it results from that veneration of antiquity 
which leads mento ask for the old paths, and makes 
the votaries of the true religion desirous to return 
to the undisguised sentiments, manner, and style of 
holy writ, which are evidently more ancient than the 
oldest of those canonized corruptions. This is not 
to relinquish, it is to return to the true idiom of 

Scripture : : with as little propriety is such a truly 
primitive manner charged with the want of simpli- 
city. A technical or learned style is of all styles the 

least entitled to be called simple : for it is the least 

fitted for conveying instruction to the simple, to babes 
in knowledge, the charaéter by which those to whom 
the Gospel was first published, were particularly 

distinguished °5. | Whereas the tendency of a scho- . 


lastic phraseology, is, on the contrary, to hide divine 
things 


63 Matth. xi. 25. Luke, x. 21. 
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things from babes and simple persons, and to reveal - 
them only to sages and scholars. Never, therefore, 
‘was controvertist more unlucky in his choice of ar- 
guments than our opponents, on this article, are, in 
urging the plea of simplicity, and that of Scripture 
oa pores spate tbe subversive of their cause. 


§ 28. ‘Tue impropriety of changing, on any pre- 
text, the consecrated terms,’ and the impropriety of 
giving to the people, within the pale of the Roman 

church, any translation of Scripture into their mo- 
ther-tongue, unless from the Vulgate, are topics to 
which Father Simon frequently recurs. And, it 
must be acknowledged that, on his hypothesis, which 
puts the authority of tradition on the ‘same foot with 
that of Scripture, and makes the church the deposi- 
tary and interpreter of both, there appears a suitable- 
ness in his do&rine. He admits, however, that the 
translation she has adopted, is not entirely exempt- 
ed from errors, though free from such as affect the 
articles of faith, or rules of practice. This proprie- 
ty of translating only’ from the Vulgate, he maintains 
from this single consideration, its being that which 
is xead for Scripture daily in their churches. 

_ Now this argument is of no weight with Protes- 
tants, and appears not to be entitled to much weight 
even with Roman Catholics. If there be no impro- 
priety in their being supplied with an exa@ version 
of what is read in their churches; neither is there 
any impropriety in their being supplied with an exact 
version of what was written by the inspired penmen, 

for 
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for the instruction of the first Christians. This ap- 
_ pears as reasonable, and.as laudable, an object of 
curiosity, even to Romanists, as the other. Nay, I 
should think this, even on Simon’s own principles, 
‘defensible. The sacred penmen were infallible, so 
was not the ancient interpreter. He will reply, * But 
* ye have not the very hand-writings of the Apostles 
‘ and Evangelists. There are different readings in 
‘ different Greek copies. Ye are not, therefore, 


absolutely certain of the conformity of your Greek 


¢ in every thing, any more than we are of our Latin, 
‘ to those original writings.’ This we admit, but 
still insist that there is a difference. The Latin has 
been equally exposed with the Greek to the blunders 
_ of transcribers. And as, in some things, different 
Greek copies read differently, we receive that ver-' 
sion, with other ancient translations, to assist us, in 
doubtful ‘cases, to discover the true reading. But 
the Vulgate, with every other version, labours un- 
der this additional disadvantage that, along with the 
errors arising from the blunders of copiers, it has 
those also arising from the mistakes of the interpre- 

‘ter. 


§ 29. isms in faét, the secret reason both for 
preserving the consecrated terms, and for translat- 
ing only from the Vulgate, is no other than to avoid, 
as much as possible, whatever might suggest to the 
people, that the Spirit says one thing and the Church 
another. It is not according to the true principles 

of ecclesiastical policy, that such differences should 
be 
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Ps cae to the vulgar. This the true sons of the 
church have discovered long ago. “ Gardiner,” 
says bishop Burnet *, “ had a singular conceit. 
~“ He fancied there were many words in the New 
“ Testament of such majesty that they were not to 
“ be translated, but must stand in the English Bi- 
“ ble as they were in the Latin. A hundred of these 
*« he put into a writing, which was read in convoca- 
“tion. His design in this was visible, that if a tran- 
<¢ slation must be made, it should be so daubed all 
“ through with Latin words, that the people should 
<¢ not understand it much the better for its being in 
* English. A taste of this the reader may have by 
“ the first twenty of them ; 3 ecclesia, penitentia, pon- 
tifex, ancilla, contritus, olocausta, justitia, juse 
tificatio, tdiota, elementa, baptizare, martyr; 
adorare, sandalium, simplex, tetrarcha, sacra- 
mentum, simulacrum, gloria. ‘The design he had 
of keeping some of these, particularly the last save ~ 
one, is plain enough, that the people might not 
discover that visible opposition which was between 
the Scriptures and the Roman church, in the 
«¢ matter of images. This could not be better palli- 
“ated, than by disguising these places with words 
“¢ that the people understood not.’ Thus far the 
bishop. : 
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§ 30. Ir would not be easy t to elinjbCtre why 
Gardiner, that zealous opposer of the reformation, 


: selected 


6 History of the Reformation in England, book iii. year 1542. - 
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seleéted some of the words above mentioned as pro- 
per to be retained, unless by their number and fre- 
quent recurrence, to give an uncouth and exotic ap- 
“pearance to the whole translation. In regard to o- 
_ thers of them, as the bishop justly remarks, the rea- 
son is obvious. And it is to be regretted that that 
historian has not inserted in his valuable work the 
whole catalogue. _ Nothing could serve better to ex- — 
pose the latent but genuine purpose of the conse- 
crated terms. Not that any judicious person can be 
at a loss to discover it; but the more numerous the 
examples are, the evidence is the stronger. The 
meaning of common words is learnt solely from com- 
mon usage, but the import of canonized words can 
be got only from canonical usage. We all know 
what an image is, it being a word in familiar use ; 
we therefore find no difficulty in discovering what 
we are forbidden to worship, by the command which 
forbids the worship of images.. Whereas, had the 
word simulacrum, quite unused before, been substi- 
tuted for image, it would have, doubtless, acquired 
a currency on theological subjects ; but, being con- 
fined to these, would have been no better than a 
technical term in theology, for the meaning of which, © 
recourse must be had to men of the profession. Nor 
would it have required of the casuist any metaphysi- 
cal acuteness in distinguishing, to satisfy those whom 
he taught to worship images, that they were in no 
danger of adoring a semulacrum. 
§ 31. To prevent mistakes, it may not be impro- 
“ per 
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_ per to observe, that the word simulacrum in the 
Vulgate itself is no “more. a term of art than si- 
militudo or imago are; for they are all words in 
familiar use in Latin ; but simulacrum is not in fa- 
miliar use in English, though sémilitude and image 
“are, which are both formed from Latin words of the 
same signification. It is not, therefore, their affini- 


he 2 


ty, or even identity in respect of sound, but their 
difference in respect of use, which stamps nearly 
related words, or what we call convertible terms, 
with these different charaéters, in different langua- 
ges. Thus evayysruCee and oxedarcin are com- 
mon,’ not technical, terms, in the Greek New Tes- 


~tament: but évangelizo and scandalizo in the Vul- 


gate are the reverse, technical, not common. Now 
it is for thisreason, I say, that to adopt, without ne- 
cessity, such terms in a language to which they do 
not belong, and in which consequently they are un- 
known, or known merely as professional terms, is 
to form a style the very reverse of what I should 
call the eloquence of the Holy Spirit, and the proper 
idiom of the Scriptures. For a greater contrast to 
the plain and familiar idiom of Scripture, and the e- 
loquence of the Spirit, addressed entirely to the peo- 
ple, than a style that is justly denominated dark, 

- Jearned, and technical, it is impossible to conceive. 
Let it be observed, therefore, that it is the use, 
not the etymology, to which, in translating, we 
ought to have respect, either in adopting, or in re- 
jetting, an expression. A word is neither the bet- 
ter, nor the worse, for its being of Greek, or Latin 
origin. 
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origin. But our first care ought to be, that it con- 


_ vey the same meaning with the original term; the 


- 


second, that it convey it as nearly as possible in the 
same manner, that is, with the same plainness, sim- 


plicity, and perspicuity. If this can be done, with 


equal advantage, by terms which have obtained the 
sanction of ecclesiastic use, such terms ought to be 
preferred. For this reason I prefer just to virtuous, _ 
redeemer to ransomer, saviour to deliverer. Butif 
the same meaning be not conveyed by them, or not 
conveyed in the same manner, they ought to be re- 
jected. Otherwise, the real dictates of the Spirit, 


and the unadulterated idiom of Scripture, are sacri- 


ficed to the shadowy resemblance, in sound, and 
etymology, of technical words, and _ scholastic 
phrases. . 


§ 32. Suc, upon the whole, are my sentiments 
of the regard which, in translating holy writ into mo- 
dern languages, is due to the pra¢tice of former trans- 
lators, especially of the authors of the Latin Vulgate. 
And such, in particular, is my notion of those words 


which, by some critics, are called consecrated, and, 


which, in general, in respect of the sense, will not 
be found the most eligible ;. nay, by the use of which, 
there is greater hazard of deserting that plainness, 


_and that simplicity, which are the best charaeris- 


tics of the Scripture style, than by any other means 


Iknow. 
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The Regard due to the English Translation. 


Havine been so particular in the discussion of 
the first part of this inquiry, namely, the regard 


which, in translating the Scriptures, is due to the 


manner wherein the words and phrases have been 
rendered by the authors of the Vulgate, it will not 
be necessary to enter so minutely into the second 
part, concerning the regard which an English tran- 
slator owes to the expressions adopted in the com- 
mon translation. The reasons for adopting, or for 
rejecting, many of them are so nearly the same in 
both cases, that, to avoid prolixity by unnecessary 
repetitions, I shall confine myself to a few observa- 
tions, to which the special circumstances affecting 
the common English version, naturally give rise. 
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§ 2. Tuart translation, we all know, was made 


at a time when the study of the original languages, 
which had been long neglected, was just revived in 
Europe. To this the invention of printing first, and 
the reformation soon afterwards, -had greatly contri- 
buted. As it grew to be a received doftrine among 
Protestants, that the word of God, contained in the 
Scriptures, is the sole infallible rule which he has gi- 

ven 
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ven us of faith and manners; the. ineffable impor- 
tance of the study of Scripture was perceived more 
and more, every day. New translations were made, 
first into Latin, the common language of the learn- 
ed, and afterwards into most European tongues, 
The study of languages naturally introduces the stu- 
dy of criticism, I mean that branch of criticism which 

has language for its objet ; and which is, in effect, 
no other than the utmost improvement of the gram- 
matical art. But this, it must be acknowledged, was’ 
not then arrived at that perfection which; in conse- 
-quence of the labours of many learned and ingeni- 
ous men, of different parties and professions, it has 
reached since. What greatly retarded the progress 
of this study, in the first age of the reformation, 
was the incessant disputes about articles of dodtrine, 
ecclesiastical polity, and ceremonies, in which the 
reformers were engaged, both with the Romanists, 
and among themselves. This led them insensibly 
to recur to the weapons which had been employed 
against them, and of which they had at first spoken 
very contemptuously, the metaphysical and unintel- 
ligible subtleties of school-divinity. 

This recourse was productive of two bad conse 
‘quences. First, it diverted them from the critical 
study of the sacred languages, the surest Human 
means for discovering the mind of the Spirit: se- 
condly, it infused into the heads of the disputants, 
prepossessions in favour of such particular words 
and phrases as are adapted to the dialect and system: 
of the parties to which they severally attached them- 

BD ahi selves ; 
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selves; and in prejudice of those words and phrases - 
which seem more suitable to the style and sentiments 

of their adversaries. There is, perhaps, but too 

good reason for adding an evil consequence produc- 

ed also upon the heart, in kindling wrath, and 

quenching charity. It was when matters were in 

this situation, that several of the first translations 

were made. Men’s minds were then too much heat- 
ed with their polemic exercises, to be capable of that 

impartial, candid, and dispassionate examination, 

which is so necessary in those who would approve 

themselves faithful interpreters of the oracles of | 
God. Of an undue bias on the judgment in tran- 

slating, in consequence of such perpetual wrang- 

lings, I have seo some specimens in the former 

Dissertation °7. 


§ 8. In regard to the common translation, tho’ 
not entirely exempted from the-influence of party 
and example, as I formerly had occasion to show °°, 
it is, upon the whole, one of the best of those com- 
posed so soon after the Reformation. I may say just- 
ly that, if it had not been for an immoderate attach- 
ment, in its authors, to the Genevese translators, 
Junius, Tremellius, and Beza, it had been still bet- 
ter thanit is; for the greatest faults with which it is 
chargeable, are derived from this source. But since - 
that time, it must be owned, things are greatly al- 
tered inthe church. The rage of disputation on 

| points 


67 Part V. § 4, &c. — 68 Diss. X.p. V. §.4, &e. 
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points rather curious than edifying, or, as the Apos- 
tle calls it®°, the dotage about questions and strifes 
of words, has, at least, among men of talents and 
erudition, in a great measure, subsided. The reign 


of scholastic sophistry and altercation is pretty well 


over. Now, when to this reflection we add a pro- © 
per attention to the great acquisitions in literature 
which have of late been made, in respeét, not only, 


_of languages, but also, of antiquities and criticism, 


it cannot be thought derogatory from the merit and °’ 
abilities of those worthy men who formerly bestowed 
their time and labour on that important work, to sup- 
pose that many mistakes, which were then inevit- 
able, we are now in a condition to correa. 

To effect this, is the first, and ought, doubtless, 


‘to be the principal, motive for attempting another 


version. Whatever is discovered to be the sense of 
the Spirit, speaking in the Scriptures, ought to be 


regarded by us, as of the greatest consequence : nor 


will any judicious person, who has not been accus- 


‘tomed to consider religion in a political light, as a 


mere engine of state, deny that where the truth ap- 
pears, in any instance, to have been either misrepre- 
sented, or obscurely represented, in a former ver- 
sion, the fault ought, in an attempt like the present, 
as far as possible, to be corrected. To say the 
contrary, is to make the honourable distinGtion of 
being’ instruments in promoting the knowledge of 
God, of less moment, than paying a vain compli- 

U 3 ment 
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ment to former translators, or, perhaps, showing ~ 

an immoderate deference to popular humour, which 
is always attached to customary phrases, whether 
they convey the true meaning, or a false meaning, 
or any meaning at all. ‘This, therefore, is unques- 
‘tionably a good ground fs varying from eee who 
preceded us. 

§ 4. Ir deserves further to be remarked that, 
from the changes incident to all languages, it some- 
times happens that words, which expressed the true _ 
sense at the time when a translation ‘was made, come 
afterwards to express a different sense; in conse- 
quence whereof, though those terms were once a 
proper version of the words in the original, they are 
not so after such an alteration, having acquired a 
meaning different from that which they had former- 
ly. In this case, it cannot be doubted that, in a 
new translation, such terms ought to be changed. 
I hinted ‘before 7°, that I look upon this as having 
been the case with some of the expressions employ- 
ed inthe Vulgate. They conveyed the meaning at 
the time that version was made, but do not so now. 
I shall instance only in two. The phrase penitenti- 
am.agite was, in Jerom’s time, nearly equivalent in 
signification to the Greek jeravozirs. It is not so at 
present. In consequence of the usages which have 
crept in, and obtained an establishment in the chur- 
ches subject to Rome, it no longer conveys the same 


‘ 


ze 


idea ; ; 
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idea; for having become merely an ecclesiastic term, 
its acceptation is regulated only by ecclesiastic use. 
Now, in that use, it exaétly corresponds to the Eng- 
lish words do penance ; by which, indeed, the Rhe- 
mish translators, who translate from the Vulgate, 
have rendered it in their New Testament. Now, 
as no person of common sense, who understands the 
language, will pretend, that to enjoin us to do pe- 
nance, and to enjoin us to reform, or repent, is to 
enjoin the same thing; both Erasmus and Beza were 
excusable, notwithstanding the censure pronounced 
by Bois and Simon, in deserting the Vulgate in this 
place, and employing the unambiguous term resi- 
piscite, in preference to a phrase, now at least be- 


“come so equivocal as pwenitentiam agite. We may 
-warrantably say more, and affirm, that they would 


not have a¢ted the part of faithful translators, if they 
had done otherwise. 

It was, to appearance, the uniform obje& of the 
priest of the Oratory (I know not what may have bi- 
assed the canon of Ely) to put honour upon the 
church, by which he meant the church of Rome; 
to respect, above all things, and at all hazards, her 
dogmaes, her usages, her ceremonies, her very words 
and phrases. ‘The object of Christian interpreters 
is, above all things, and at all hazards, to convey, 


as perspicuously as they can, the truths of the Spi- 


rit. Ifthe former ought to be the principal object 
of the translators of holy writ, Simon. was undoubt- 
edly in the right ; ; if the latter, he was undoubtedly 
in the wrong. © The other expression in the Vulgate, 

u 4 which 
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which may not inprobably have been proper at the 
time when that translation was made, though not at 
present, is sacramentum for pusneioy, m the second 
scriptural sense which I observed to be sometimes — 
given to the Greek word 7. But, in consequence of 
the alterations which have since taken place in eccle- 
siastical use, the Latin term has acquired a meaning 
totally different, and is therefore now no suitable ex- 
pression of the sense, 


E + 
§ 5. Now, what has been observed of the Latin 
words above mentioned, has already happened to se- 
veral words employed in the common English trans- 
lation. Though this may appear, at first, extraor- 
dinary, as it is not yet two centuries since that ver- 
sion was made; it is, nevertheless, unquestionable. 
The number of changes whereby a living language 
is affected in particular periods, is not always in pro- 
portion to the extent of time. It depends on the stage 
of advancement, in which the language happens to — 
be, during the period, more than on the length of 
the period. The English tongue, and the French 
too, if I mistake not, have undergone a much great- 
er change than the Italian, in the last three hundred 
years ; and perhaps as great as the Greek underwent, 
from ‘the time of Homer to that of Plutarch, which 
was more than four times as long. It is not merely 
the number of writings in any language, but it is ra- 
‘ther their merit and eminence, which confers stability : 
on its words, phrases and idioms. 
Certain 
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Certain it is that there is a considerable change in 
our own since the time mentioned; a change in re- 
spect of the construétion as well as of the significa- 
tions of the words. In some cases, we combine the 
words differently from the way in which they were. 
combined at the time above referred to: we have 
acquired many words which were not used then, 
and many then in use are now either obsolete, or 
used in a different sense. These changes I shall 
here briefly exemplify. As habit is apt to mislead 
us, and we are little disposed to suspect that that — 
meaning of a word or phrase, to which we are famili- 
_arised, was not always the meaning ; to give some ex- 
amples of such alteration, may prevent us from rashly 
- accusing former translators, for improprieties where- 
with they are not chargeable ; and to specify altera- 
tions on our own language, may serve to remove the 
doubts of those who imagine there is an improbabi- 
lity in what I have formerly maintained, concerning 
the variations which several words, in ancient lan- 
guages, have undergone in different periods. Now, 
this is a point of so great moment to the literary cri- 
_ tic and antiquary, that it is impossible thoroughly to 
understand, or accurately to interpret, ancient au- 
thors, without paying due regard to it. Through 
want of this regard, many things in ecclestastic his- 
tory have been much misunderstood, and grossly 
misrépresented. Unluckily, on this subject, power- 
ful secular motives interfering, have seduced men to 
‘contribute to the general deception, and to explain 

ancient 
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ancient names by usages comparatively modern. But 
this by the - 3 ast to the examples. 


és 6. L inTEND to consider, first, the instances af-. 


feted by the last of the circumstances above men- 
tioned, namely, those wherein the signification is 
changed, though the term itself remains, Of such 


I shall now produce some examples ; first, in nouns. — 


The word conversation, which means no more at pre- 
sent, than familiar discourse of two or more persons, 
did, at the time when the Bible was translated, de- 
note behaviour in the largest acceptation. . The La- 
tin word conversatio, which is that generally used in 
the Vulgate, answering to the Greek cvaseoOy, has 
commonly this meaning. But the English word has 
never, as far as I have observed, this acceptation, in 


the present use, except in the law phrase, criminal 


conversatton. And I have reason to believe that, in 


thé New Testament, it is universally mistaken by the © 


unlearned, as signifying no more than familiar talk 
or discourse. Hence it has also happened, that hy- 
ocrites and fanatics have thought themselves au- 

thorised, by the words of Scripture, in placing al- 
most the whole of practical religion in this alone. 
Yet, I do not remember that the word occurs, so 
much as once, in Scripture, in this sense. What 
ve call conversation must, indeed, be considered as 
included, because it is a very important part of be- 
haviour; but it is not to be understood as particular- 
ly specified. In one passage, it is expressly distin- 
cuished from familiar discourse or conversation, in 
the 
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_ the modern import of the word. Tum@ ye rw 

Tis wy Ey Aoywy Y avaseopy, rendered in the com- 

mon version, “‘ Be an example of the believers 

in word, in conversation 7. That these words 
Aoyw and ayaseohy, are not synonymous, the re- 
peating of the preposition sufficiently shows. Tho’, 
therefore, not improperly rendered at that time, when 
the English term was used in a greater latitude of 
‘signification, they ought, manifestly, to be rendered 
now, 7 conversation, in behaviour ; the first answer- 
ing to Avy@-, the second to ayasgohn. 

Another instance of such a variation we have in 
the word thief, which, in the language of Scripture, 
is confounded with robber, and probably was so al- 

_ s0, in common language at that time, but is now in- 
variably distinguished. . They are always carefully 
distinguished in the original, the former being xAzx- 
cys, the latter Aysys. The two criminals who were 
crucified with our Lord, are always called; by the 
two Evangelists, who specify their crime, ays: 73, 
never xAzz]z:. Yet our translators have always ren- 
dered it thieves, never robbers. This is the more 
remarkable, as what we now call theft, was not a 
capital crime among the Jews. Yet this penitent 
malefactor confessed upon the cross, that he and 
his companion suffered justly, receiving the due re- 
ward of their deeds7*. He probably would not have 
expressed himself in this manner, if their condemna- 

tion 


7? 1 Tim. iv. 12. 73 Matth, xxvii. 38. 44. Mark, xv; 24. 
74 Luke, xxiii. 41. 
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tion had not been warranted by the law of’ Moses. 
And though, doubtless, the English word, at that 
time, was used with greater latitude than it is at pre- 
sent; yet, as they had rendered the same original 
term Aysys, when applied to Barabbas, robber 7%, 
they ought to have given the same interpretation of 
the word, as applied to the two malefaétors, who, 
on the same occasion, were accused of the same 
crime. In like manner, in the parable of the com- 
passionate Samaritan, the words rendered, fell among 
thieves 7°, are, Aysais Tepiemecey. | Hardly would any 
person now confound the character there represent- 
ed, with that of thieves. be) 

Again, the expression, the uppermost rooms 7’, 
does not suggest to men of this age, the idea of the 
chief places at table, but that of the apartments of 
the highest story. The good man of the house 7%, 
though sufficiently intelligible, is become too homely 
(not to say ludicrous) a phrase for the master of the 
family. The word Just7? is used, in the common 
translation, in an extent.which it has not now ; so 
also is usury*°. Worship", for honour, or civil 
respect paid to men, does not suit the present idiom. 
The words lewd and Jlewdness 8*, in the New Tes- 

tament, 


t 


75 John, xviii. go. 7 Luke, x. 30. 
77 Matth. xxiii. 6. my Matth, xx. 11. 79 Rom. vii. 7. 
8 Matth. xxv. 27. Luke, xix, 23. '8t Luke, xiv. 10. 
6% See an excellent illustration of the remark, in regard to 


these two words, in the Disquisitions concerning the Antiquities 
of the Christian Church, p. 4. note. 
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tament, convey a meaning totally different from that 
in which they are now constantly used. ‘The word 
pitiful, with us, never means, as it does in Scrip- 
ture *3, in conformity to etymology, compassionate, 
merciful ; but paltry, contemptible. In the follow- 
ing words, also, there is a deviation, though not so 
considerable, from the ancientimport. Afeat °* and 
food are not now synonymous terms, neither are 
cunning *5 and skilful, honest 8° and decent, or be- 
coming, more ®’ and greater, quick 88 and living, 
faithless ®® and incredulous, coasts °° and_territo- 
ries, or borders not confining with the sea. 

The like variations have happened in verbs. To 
prevent * is hardly ever now used, in prose, for to 
go before; fo faint °*, for to grow faint, to fail in 
strength ; fo ensue °?, for to pursue; to provoke °*, 
for to excite to what is proper and commendable ; 
to entreat °5, for to treat; and (fo learn, for to 
teach °°. Even adverbs and particles have shared 
the general fate. Yea and nay °’, though still words 
in the language, are not the expressions of affirma- 
tion and negation as formerly ; znstantly °® we never 
use for earnestly, nor Aitherto 9? for thus far. Yet 


. this) 
Biss ames; V2. ST 84 Matth, iii. 4. 
85 Exod, xxxviti. 23. 86 2 Cor. viii. 21. 87 Adts, xix. 32. 
88 Ads, x. 42, 89 John, xx. 27. 
9° Matth. ii. 16. 9t x Thess, iv. 15. 
92 Matth. xv. 32. Luke, xviii. 1. (2 93;.x, Pet. at mg, 
94 Heb. x. 24. 95 Luke, xx. 11. 
96 Psalm xxv. 4. Common Prayer. 97 Matth. v. 37. 
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this was, no doubt, its original meaning, and is more 
conformable to etymology than the present meaning ; 
hither being an adverb of place and not of time. 
More instances might be given, if necessary. 

Now, to employ words which, though still re- 


maining in the language, have not the sanction of’ 


present use for.the sense assigned to them, cannot 


fail to render the passages where they occur, almost 


always obscure, and sometimes ambiguous. But, 
as every thing which may either mislead the reader, 


or darken the meaning, ought carefully to be avoid- — 


ed by the interpreter, no-example, however respec- 
table, will, in such things, authorize our imitation. 
An alteration here implies nothing to the disadvan- 
tage of preceding translators, unless it can be sup- 
posed to detract from them, that they did not fore- 
see the changes which, in after-times, would come 
upon the language. They employed the words ac- 
cording to the usage which prevailed in their time. 


The same reason, which made them adopt those 


words then, to wit, regard to perspicuity .by con- 
forming to present use, would, if they were now 
alive, and revising their own work, induce them to 
substitute others in their place. 


§ 7. ANOTHER case in which a translator ‘ought 
not implicitly to follow his predecessors, is in the 
use of words now become obsolete.. There is. little 


or no scope for this rule, when the subjeét is a ver- 


sion into a dead language like the Latin, which, ex- 
cept in the instances of some ecclesiastic terms, such 
as 


Ce ee, 
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as those above taken notice of, is not liable to be af- 
fected by the changes to which a living tongue is 
continually exposed. The very notion of a dead 
language refers us to a period which is past, whose 
usages are now over, and may therefore be consider- 
ed as unchangeable. But, in living languages, 
wherein use gradually varies, the greatest attention 
ought to be given to what obtains at present, on 
which both propriety and perspicuity must depend. 
Now, with respeét to our common version, some 
_ words are disused only in a particular signification, 
others are become obsolete in every meaning. The 

former ought to be avoided, in such acceptations 
only as are not now favoured by use. The reason 

is obvious; because it is only in such cases that they 

suggest a false meaning. The latter ought to be 

avoided in every case, wherein they do not clearly 

suggest the meaning. I admit that there are certain 

cases in which even an obsolete word. may clearly 

suggest the meaning. For, first, the sense of an 

unusual or unknown word may be so ascertained by 

the words in conneétion, as to leave no doubt con- 

cerning its meaning ; secondly, the frequent occur- 

rence of some words in the common translation, 

and in the English liturgy, must hinder us from 

considering them, though not in common use, as 

unintelligible to persons acquainted with those books. 

‘The danger, therefore, from using words now obso- 

lete, but frequently occurring in the English transla- 

tion, is not near so great, as the danger arising from 

employing words-not obsolete, in an obsolete mean- 

ing, 
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ing, ora meaning which they formerly had, but have 
not at present. For these rarely fail to mislead. 
Further, a distinGtion ought to be made in obso- 
lete words, between those which, in Scripture, oc- 
cur frequently, and whose meaning is generally 
known, and those which occur but rarely, and may, 
therefore, be more readily misunderstood. The use of 
old words, when generally understood, has, in such — 
a book as the Bible, some advantages over newer 
terms, however apposite. A version of holy writ 
ought, no doubt, above all things, to be simple and 


- perspicuous ; but still it ought to appear, as it really 


is, the exhibition of a work of a remote age and dis- 
tant country. When, therefore, the terms ofa for- 
mer version are, by reason of their frequent occur- 
rence there, universally understood, though no lon- 
ger current with us, either in conversation or in 
writing, I should account them preferable to fami- 
liar terms. ‘Their antiquity renders them venerable. — 
It adds even an: air of credibility to the narrative, 
when we consider it as relating to the aCtions, cus- 
toms, and opinions of a people very ancient, and, 
in all the respects now mentioned, very different 
from us. There may, therefore, be an excess in 
the familiarity of the style, though, whilst we are 
just to the original, there can be no excess in sim- 
plicity and perspicuity. It is for this reason, that I 
have retained sometimes, as emphatical, the inter- 
jetions fo! and behold ! which, though antiquated, 
are well {understood ; also that the obsolete word 
host is, in preference to army, employed in such 

phrases 
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phrases as the host of heaven, the Lord of hosts ; - 


and that the terms ¢ribulation, damsel, publican, and 
a few others, are considered as of more dignity than. 
trouble, girl, toll-gatherer ; and therefore worthy to. 
be retained. For the like reason, the term of saluta- 
tion hail, though now totally disused, except in po- 
etry, has generally, in the sacred writings, a much 
better effect than any modern form which we could 
put inits place. ‘Lo these we may add words which 
(though not properly obsolete) are hardly ever used, 
except when the subject, in some way or other, con- 
cerns religion. Of this kind are the words sin, god- 


_ ly, righteous, and some others, with their deriva- 


tives. Such terms, as they are neither obscure nor 
ambiguous, are entitled to be preferred to more fa- 
miliar words. And ifthe plea for consecrated words 
extended no further, I should cheerfully subscribe 
to it. Icannot agree with Dr. Heylin, who declares: 
- explicitly *°° against the last mentioned term, tho’, 
by his own explanation, it, in many cases, conveys 
more exa¢tly the sense of the original, than the word. 
just which he prefers to it. The practice of transla- 


tors into other languages, where they are confined 
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by the genius of their language, is of no weight with 
us. The French have two words, pouvoir and pu-- 
issance ; the English word power answers to both. 
But, because we must make one term serve for both 
theirs, will they, in complaisance to us, think they 
are obliged to confine themselves to one? And, as 
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fo those over-delicate ears, to which, he says, cant 
and fanaticism have tarnished and debased the words 
righteous and righteousness 5 were this considera- 
tion to influence us, in the choice of words, we should 


. soon find that this would not be’the only sacrifice it 


would be necessary to make. It is but too much the 


character of the age to nauseate whatever, in the in- ° 


 tercourse of society, has any thing of a religious or 
moral appearance, a disposition which will never be 
satisfied, till every thing serious and devout be ba- 
nished, not from the precinéts of conversation only; 
but from the language. 

‘But to return: when words totally Cite 
by present use, occur in Scripture but rarely, they 
are accompanied with a degree of obscurity which 
renders them unfit for a book intended for the in- 
struction of all men, the meanest not excepted. 


Of this class are the words easing, for lies; ravin, 


for prey ; bruit, for rumour ; marvel for wonder ; 
- worth for be; wot, and wist, for know and knew ; 
to bewray, for to expose; to eschew, for to avoid ; 

to skill, for to be knowing in, or dexterous at; to 
wax, for to become; to lease, for to lose; and fo 
lack, for to need or be wanting. Terms such as 
some of these, like old vessels, are, I may say, so 
buried in rust, as to render it difficult to discover 
their use. When words become not entirely obso- 
lete, but fall into low or ludicrous use, it is then al- 
so proper to lay them aside. Thus folk, for people ; 


' trow, for think; seethe, for boil; sod and sodden, 
for boiled; score, for twenty; éwain, for two; 


clean, 
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clean and sore, when used adverbially, for entire- 
i ly and very much; all to, albeit, and howbeit, 
may easily be given up. To these we may add the 
words that differ so little from those which have 
still a currency, that it would appear like affectation 
to prefer them to terms equally proper and more ob- 
vious. Of this kind are mo, for more; strait and 
_ Sstraitly, for stri& and stri€ly ;  alvant, ‘for alien ; 
dureth, for endureth ; camp, for encamp; minish, 
for diminish ; an hungred, for hungry; garner, for 
granary ; ¢rump, for trumpet; széh, for since ; fet, 
for fetched; ensample, for example; mids, for 
midst. I shall only add, that when old words are 
of low origin, harsh sound, or difficult pronuncia- 
tion ; or when they appear too much like learned 
words ; familiar terms, if equally apposite, are more 
eligible. For this reason, the nouns backslidings, 
shamefacedness, jeopardy, and concupiscence, ‘may 
well be dispensed with. 

Upon the whole, there is still some danger-in re- 
taining words which are become obsolete, though 
_ they continue to be intelligible. Words hardly soon- 
er contraét the appearance of antiquity, by being 
abandoned by good use, than they are picked up as 
lawful prize by writers in burlesque, who, by means 
of them, often add much poignancy to their writings. 
This prostitution, when frequent, produces an as- 
sociation in the minds of readers, the reverse of that 
which originally accompanied them. Hence it is 
that, though nothing is better suited to the serious- 
hess and 1 prose of the subject of holy writ, than 

x 2 _\ solemnity 
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solemnity of style; nothing is, at the same time, 
more hazardous, as no species of diction borders on 
the ludicrous oftner, than the solemn. Let it suf-_ 
fice, therefore, if, without venturing far from the 
style of conversation, in .quest of a more dignified 
' elocution, we can unite gravity with simplicity and 
purity, which commonly secure perspicuity. With 
these qualities there can be no material defeCt-in the 
expression. The sprightly, the animated, the ner- 
vous, would not, in such a work, be beauties, but 
blemishes. . They would look too ae like mere- 
tricious ornaments, when compared with the artless, 
the free, yet unassuming, manner of the sacred wri- 
ters. 


§ 8. Burr, if it be of consequence to avoid an- 
tiquated words, it is not less so to avoid anti- 
quated phrases, and an antiquated construction. No 
writing in our language, as far as I know, is less 
chargeable with idiomatical phrases, vulgarisms, or 
any peculiarities of expression, than the common 
translation of the Bible ; and to this it is, in a great 
measure, imputable, that the diction remains still so 
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perspicuous, and that it is universally accounted su-— 


perior to that of any other English book of the same 
period. But, though remarkably pure, in respect 
of style, we cannot suppose that no idiomatical phra- 


ses should have escaped the translators, especially — 


when we consider the frequency of such phrases in 


the writings of their contemporaries. Yet, in all the - 


four Gospels, I recolleét only two or three which 
come under that denomination. These are, The 
goodman 


A 


sees.’ stain 
ly 
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goodman of the house, They laughed him to scorn, 


and They cast the same in his teeth ; expressions 
for which the interpreters had not the apology that 
‘may be pleaded in defence of some idioms in the 
Old Testament history, that they are literal transla- 


tions from the original ***. That the English con- 


struction has undergone several alterations since the | 
establishment of the Protestant religion in England, 
it would be easy to evince. Some verbs often then 
used impersonally, and some reciprocally, are hard- 
ly ever so used at present. ¢ pitteth them *°?, would 
never be said now. J¢ repented him", may possi- 
bly be found in modern language, but never he re- 
pented himself*°*. ‘There is a difference also in the 
use of the prepositions. Jn ‘°5 was then sometimes 
used for upon, and unto instead of for*°S. Of was 
frequently used before the cause or the instrument, 
where we now invariably use by'°’; of was also 
employed, in certain cases, where present use re- 
quires off or from*°’. Like differences might be 
observed in the pronouns. One thing is certain, 
that the old usages in construGtion, oftner occasioned 
ambiguity than the present, which is an additional . 
reason for preferring the latter. _ 
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 § 9. FINALty, in regard to what may be called 
technical, or, in Simon’s phrase, consecrated terms, 
our translators, though not entirely free from such, 
have been comparatively sparing of them. In this 
they have acted judiciously. A technical style i IS 2 
learned style. That of the Scriptures, especially of 


es 


1 


- 


the historical part, is the reverse; it is plain and fa. 


miliar. If we except a few terms, such as angel, 


apostle, baptism, heresy, mystery, which, after the 


example of other Western churches, the English 
have adopted from the Vulgate; and for adopting 
some of which, as has been observed, good reasons 
might be offered; the instances are but few wherein 
the common name has been rejected, in preference 
to a learned and peculiar term. 
Nay, some learned terms, which have been ad- 
mitted into the liturgy, at least into the rubric, the 
interpreters have not thought proper to introduce in- 
to the Scriptures. Thus, the words, the nativity, 
for Christ’s birth, advent, for his coming, epiphany, 
for his manifestation to the Magians by the star, do 
very well in the titles of the several divisions in the 
Book of Gommon Prayer, being there a sort of pro- 
per names for denoting the whole circumstantiated 
event, or rather the times destined for the celebra- 
tion of the festivals, and are convenient, as they save 
circumlocution ;. but would by no means suit the 
simple and familiar phraseology of the sacred histo- 
rians, who never affect uncommon, and especially 
learned words. ‘Thus, in the titles of the books of 
Moses, the Greek names’of the Septuagint, Genesis, . 
b PU Bivona 
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Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, are not unfitly 
‘preserved in modern translations, and are become 
_ the proper names of the books. But where the 
Greek word genesis, which signifies generation, oc- 
curs in that ancient version of the book so named, 
it would have been very improper to transfer it into 
a modern translation, and to say, for example, | 
“« This is the genesis of the heavens. and the 
“ earth '°°.” In like manner, Exodus, which sig- 
nifies departure, answers very well as a proper 
‘name of the second book, which begins with an ac- 
count of the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt 5 
but it would be downright pedantry to introduce 
the term exodus, exody, or exod (for in all these 
shapes some have affected to usher it into the lan- 

guage), into the body of the history. | 
I remember but one passage in the New Testa- 
ment, in which our translators have preferred a scho- 
lastic to the vulgar name, where both signified the 
same thing ; so that there was no plea from necessi- 
ty. The expression alluded to is, “¢.To whom he 
** showed himself alive after his passion **°.”’ Pas- 
sion, in ordinary speech, means solely a fit of an- 
ger, or any violent commotion of the mind. It is 
only in theological or learned use that it means the 
‘sufferings of Christ. The Evangelist wrote to the 
people in their own diale&t. Besides, as he wrote 
for the conviction of infidels, as well as for the in- 
struction of believers, it is not natural to suppose 
x 3: that 


109 Gen. ii. 4. Io Acts, i. 3s 
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‘that he would use words or phrases, in a particular 
acceptation, which could be known only to the lat- 
ter, His expression, cra to maSew avrov, which is 
literally, after his sufferings, is plain and unambigu- 

- ous, and might have been said of any man who had 
undergone | the like fate. Such is constantly the way 

of the sacred writers ; nor is any thing, in language, : 

more repugnant to their manner, than the use of what 
is called consecrated words. I admit, at the same 
time, that post passionem suam, in the Vulgate, is 
unexceptionable, because it suits the common accep- 
tation of the word passio in the Latin language. 
Just so, the expression accipiens calicem, in the Vul- 
gate’, is natural and proper. Calir is a common 
name for cup, and is so used in several places of 
that version: whereas, faking the chalice, as the 
Rhemish translators render it, presents us with a 
technical term not strictly proper, inasmuch as it 

“suggests the previous consecration of the vessel to a 
special purpose, by certain ceremonies, an idea not 
suggested by either the Greek moryptoy, OF the Latin 
calix. donot mean, however, to controvert the 
propriety of adopting an unfamiliar word, when ne- 
cessary for expressing what is of an unfamiliar, or, 
perhaps, ‘singular nature. Thus, to denote the 
change produced on our Saviour’s body, when on 
the mount with the three disciples, Peter, and the — 
two sons of Zebedee, a more apposite word than 
é cancfignred could not have been found. The Eng- | 

lish 


m1 Matth, xxvi. 24. 
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lish word fransformed, which comes nearest, and is 
more familiar than the other, would have expressed 
too much. 


§ 10. To conclude, the reasons which appear 
sufficient to justify a change of the words and ex- 
pressions of even the most respectable predecessors 
in the business of translating, are, when there is 
ground to think, that the meaning of the author can 
be either more exactly, or more perspicuously, ren- 
dered; and when his manner, that is, when the es- 
sential qualities of his style, not the sound or the 
etymology of his words, can be more adequately re- 
presented. For, to one or other of these, all the 
above cases will be found reducible. 


DISSER.- 
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DISSERTATION THE TWELFTH. 


AN ACCOUNT OF WHAT IS ATTEMPTED IN THE 
TRANSLATION OF THE GOSPELS, AND IN THE 
NOTES HERE OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. ~ 


"DHE things which will be treated in this Disserta- 
tion may, for the sake of order, be classed under the 
five following heads; the first comprehends all that 
concerns the essential qualities of the version ; the 
second, what relates to the readings (where there is 
a diversity of reading in the original) which are here 
preferred ; the third contains a few remarks on the 
particular diale&t of our language employed in this - 
version ; the fourth, what regards the outward form 
in which it is exhibited ; and the fifth, some account 
of the notes with which it is accompanied. 





PART L” 
The essential Qualities of the Version. 


"THE three principal objects to be attended to, by 
every translator, were explained in a former Disser- 
tation’. Itis, perhaps, unnecessary to say, that to’ 

. them 


tT Diss, X. Part I, 
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them I have endeavoured to give a constant attention. 
It is not, however, to be dissembled, that even those 
principal objeéts themselves sometimes interfere. 
And, though an order, in respect of importance, 
when they are compared together, has been also laid 
down, which will, in many cases, determine the pre- 
ference 3 it will not always determine it. I may’ find 
a word, for example, which hits the sense of the au- 
thor precisely, but which, not being in familiar use, 
is obscure. Though, therefore, in itself, a just ex- 


_ pression of the sentiment, it may not clearly convey 


‘ 


the ‘sentiment to many readers, because they are un- 
acquainted with it. It is, therefore, but ill fitted to 
represent the plain and familiar manner of the sa- 
ered writers, or, indeed, to answer the great end 
of translation, to convey distinétly, to the reader, 
the meaning of the original. Yet there may be a ha- 
zard, on the other hand, that a term more perspicu- 
ous, but less apposite, may convey somewhat of a 
different meaning, an error more to be avoided than 
the other. Recourse to circumlocution is sometimes 
necessary ; for the terms of no two languages can 
be always made to correspond ; but frequent re. 
course to this mode of rendering, effaces the native 
simplicity found in the original, and, in some mea- 
‘sure, disfigures the work. Though, therefore, in 
general, an obscure, is preferable to an unfaithful, 
translation, there isa degree of precision, in the cor- 


" respondence of the terms, which an interpreter ought 


to dispense with, rather than involve his version in 
such darkness, as will render it useless to the gene- 
rality 
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rality of readers. This shows sufficiently, that no 
rule will universally answer the translator’s purpose ; 
but that he must often carefully balance the degrees 
of perspicuity on one hand, against those of preci- | 
sion on the other, and determine, from the circum- 
stances of the case, concerning their comparative 
importance. , I acknowledge that, in several instan- 
ces, the pant one may be so equal, that the most 
judicious interpreters may be divided in opinion ; 
nay, the same interpreter may hesitate long in form- 
ing a decision, or even account it a matter of indif- 
ference to which side he inclines. 


§ 2. I sua. only say, in general, that, howe-_ 
ver much a word may be adapted to express the 
sense, it is a strong objection against the use of it, 
that it is too fine a word, too learned, or too mo- 
dern. For, though in the import of the term, there 
‘should be a suitableness to the principal idea intend- 
ed to be conveyed, there is an unsuitableness in the 
associated or secondary ideas, which never fail to ac- 

-company such terms. ‘These tend to fix on the E- 
vangelists the imputation of affecting elegance, depth 
in literature or science, or, at least, a modish and 
flowery phraseology, than which nothing can be 
more repugnant to the genuine character of their 
style, a style eminently natural, simple, and fami- 
liar. ‘The sentiment of gaan, le Fevre d’Estaples*, 

which 


2 An old French commentator, who published a version of 
the Gospels into Latin in 1523 5 his words are: ‘* Ce que plu- 
‘* sieurs estiment elegance, est inelegance et parole fardée de- 
“ vant Dieu.” 
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which shows, at once, his good taste and knowledge 
of the subject, is here entirely apposite: ‘* What 
«¢ many think elegance is, in God’s account, inele- 
** ance, and painted words.” 


§ 3. On the other hand, a bad effeét is also pro- 
duced by words, which are too low and vulgar. 
The danger here is not, indeed, so great, provided 
there be nothing ludicrous in the expression, which 
is sometimes the case with terms of this’ denomina- 
tion. When things themselves are of a kind which 
gives few occasions of introducing the mention of 
them into the conversation of the higher ranks, and 
still fewer of naming them in books, their names 
are considered as partaking in the meanness of the 
use, and of the things signified. © But this sort of. 
vulgarity seems not to have been regarded by the in- 
spired authors: When there was a just occasion to 
speak of the thing, they appear never to have been 
ashamed to employ the name by which it was com- 
monly distinguished. They did not recur, as modern 
delicacy prompts us to do, to periphrasis, unusual, 
or figurative expressions, but always adopted such 
terms as most readily suggested themselves. There. 
is nothing more indelicate, than an unseasonable 
display of delicacy; for which reason, the naked 
simplicity wherewith the sacred penmen express 
themselves on particular subjects, has much’ more 
modesty in it than the artificial, but transparent, 
| disguises 


a 
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digas which, on like occasions, maid be em- | 


ployed by modern writers 3, 


A certain correétness of taste, as well as acute- 


ness of discernment, taught a late ingenious author * 
to remark this wonderful union of plainness and chas- 
tity in the language of the Bible, which a composer 
of these days, in any European tongue, would in 
vain attempt to imitate. Yet, it is manifest, that it 


is not to justness of taste, but to purity of mind in 


the sacred authors, that this happy singularity in 
their writings ought to be ascribed. This, however, 
is an evidence that they did not consider it as 


! mean 


_ 3 Ican scarcely give a better illustration of this remark 
than in the correétion proposed by Dr. Delany, of the phrase 
him that pisseth against the wall, which occurs sometimes in the 
‘Old Testament, and which, he thinks, should be changed into 
him that watereth against the wall. Yam surprised that a cor- 
rection like this should have the approbation of so excellent a 
writer as the bishop of Waterford. (Seé the preface to his 
Version of the Minor Prophets.) To me the latter expression 
is much more exceptionable than the former. The former 
may be compared to the simplicity of a savage who goes naked 
without appearing to know it, or ever thinking of clothes; the 
other is like the awkward and unsuccessful attempt of an Eu- 
ropean, to hide the nakedness of which, by the very attempt, 


he shews himself to be both conscious and ashamed. The same | 


offensive idea is suggested by the word which Delany proposes, 
asis conveyed by the common term ; but it is suggested in so 
affe€ted a manner, as necessarily fixes a reader’s attention upon 


it, and shows it to have been particularly thought of by the 


writer, Can any critic seriously think that more is necessary, 
in this case, than to say, Every male 2 


4 Rousseau. 
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mean or unbecoming, tocall low or common things 
by their common names. But there are other sorts 
of vulgarisms in language, with which they are ne- 
ver chargeable, the use of such terms as we call cant 
words, which belong peculiarly to particular profes- 
sions, or classes of men, and contemptuous or ludi- 
crous expressions, such as are always accompanied 
with ideas of low mirth and ridicule. 


. § 4. OF both the extremes in language above - 
‘mentioned, I shall give examples from an anony- 
mous English translator in 1729, whose version, up- 
on the whole, is the most exceptionable of all I am 
acquainted with, in any language; and yet it is but. 
doing justice to the author to add that, in rendering 
some passages, he has been more fortunate than 
- much better translators. For brevity’s sake, I 
shall here only mention the words I think censur- 
able, referring to the margin for the places. Of 
learned words the following are a specimen: ver- 
bose 5, loguaciousness®, advent’, chasm*, grumes®, 
steril'°, phenomena”, consolated'*, investigate’?, 
innate'*, saliva's; concerning which, and some 
others of the same kind, his critical examiner, Mr. 
Twell, says justly, that they are unintelligible to 
the ignorant, and offensive to the knowing. His fine 


words 
5 Matth, vi. as 6 Tbid. 7 xxiv. 27. 
8 Luke, xvi. 26. 9 xxil. 44, 10 i, 17. I xii. $6, 


Ta Aéts, xv. 92.' 13 XVil. 22. 
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words and fashionable phrases, which, on account 
of their affinity, I shall throw together, the follow- 
ing may serve to exemplify: detachment *®, foot- — 
guards*’, brigue"®, chicanery *®. Zacharias, we 
are told?°, vented his divine enthusiasm ; that is, 
when translated into common speech, prophecied. 
A later translator, or rather paraphrast, is not much 
happier in his expression, he was seized with a divine 
afflatus, here spoken of asa disease.  Zaccheus, for 
chief of the publicans, is made collector-general of 
the customs. Simon Magus, in his hands, becomes 
the plenipotentiary of God**. Jesus Christ is titled 
guarantee of the alliance *3, and the Lord of hosts, 
_ the Lord of the celestial militia?*. And, to avoid 
the flatness of plain prose, he sometimes gives a po- 
etical turn to the expression. Before the cock crow, 
becomes in his hands, Before the cock proclaims the 
day *°. s Be 
The foppery of these last expressions is, if possi- 
ble, more unsufferable than the pedantry of the first. 
They are, besides, so far from conveying the sense 
of the author, that they all, less or more, misrepre- 
sent it. As to low and ludicrous terms, there is 
sometimes a greater coincidence in these with quaint 
and modish words, than one at first would imagine. 
It would not be easy to assign a motive for rendering 
oimodcrmotys yeoman*®, but it is still worse to trans- 


late. 

16 Matth. ii. 16. 16 xxvii. 27. 18 x Thess. v ¥3. 
19 1 Tim. vi. 4. 20 Luke, 1. 6%. SE REK 2s 

42 Aéts, vill. 10. 23 Heb. vii. 22. 24 James, v. 4. 


25 Luke, xxii, 34. 26 Matth. xiii, 27. 
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late “oro: tyy Sararcay epyacovra: supercargoes*’, 


‘apnaky raparees **, which he explains in the mar- 


gin to mean kidnappers, and peruovrey sots*®. 1 


am surprised he has not found a place for sharpers, 


gamblers, and swindlers, fit company, in every 
sense, for his sots and raparees. TAwocoxopoy is 
distended into a bank 3°, and xAgmrys dwindles into 
a pilferer **: thy xapay Te xvpie o8 is degraded i into 


_ thy master’s diversions, *, and aiv@- is swoln into 
a consort of praise #3. The laudable and successful 
importunity of the two blind men who, notwithstand- 


ing the checks they received from the multitude, per- 
sisted in their application to Jesus for relief, is con- 
temptuously denoted bawling out 3+. When we are 


told that our Lord silenced, Pimwoe, the sadducees, 


this author acquaints us that he dumbfounded them 3°. 
In short, what by magnifying, what by diminishing, 
what by distorting and disfiguring, he has, in many 
places, burlesqued the original. For answering this 
bad purpose, the extremes of cant and bombast are 
equally well adapted. The excess, in the instances 
now given, is so manifest, as entirely to supersede 
both argument and illustration. © 


§ 5. Bur, in regard to the use of what may be 


. called learned words, it must be owned, after all, 


VOL. We . ¥. # _ that 
7 Rev. xviii, 17. % 4 Cor. v. 10. 
29 Matth. xxiv. 49. 3° John, xii. 6. 3% Ibid. 
32 Matth. xxv. 21. 33 xxi. 16. 34 XX. 30. 
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that it is not easy, in every case, to fix the bounda- $3 


ries. We sometimes find classed under that. deno- 
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mination, all the words of Greek and Latin: etymo- — 


logy, which are not current among the inferior or- 
ders of the people. . Yet I acknowledge that, if we 
were rigidly to exclude all such terms, we should be 
too often obliged, either to adopt circumlocution, or 
_to express the sentiment weakly and improperly. 
‘There are other disadvantages, to be remarked _ af- 
terwards, which might result from the exclusion of 
. every term that may be comprehended i in the defini- 
tion above given. The common translation, if we 
except the consecrated terms, as some call them, 
which are not many, is universally admitted to be 
written in a style that is not only natural, but easily 
understood by the people : yet, in the common trans- 
lation, there are many words which can hardly be 
supposed ever to have been quite familiar, among 


ithe lower ranks. There i is, however, one advan- 


tage possessed by that version, aver every other 
book composed at that period, which is, that from the 
universality of its use, and (we may flow add) its 
long continuance, it must have greatly contributed to 
give a currency to those words which are frequently 
employed in it. Now, it would be absurd, in an 
“interpreter of this age, to expect a similar effect 
from any private version. A new translation, even 
though it were authorised by the public, would not 
have the same advantage at present, when our fan. 
guage is in a more advanced stage. 


§ 6. 


* 
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 § 6. IsHouLp not be surprised, that a reader 


“not accustomed narrowly to attend to these matters, 


were disposed, at first hearing, to question the fact, 


‘that there are many words in the vulgar translation 


which were not in common use at the time among 
the lower orders. But I am persuaded that a little 


reflection must soon convince him of it. Abstract- 


ing from those terms which have been transferred 
from the original languages, because there were no 


corresponding names in our tongue, such as phy- 


lactery, tetrarch, synagogue, proselyte, centurion, 


_quaternion, legion, there are many in the English 
Bible, which cannot be considered as having been, 
at that time, level to the meanest capacities. They 
are scarcely so yet, notwithstanding all the advan- 


tage which their occurring in that translation has 


given them. Of such -words I shall give a pretty 


large specimen in the margin 3°, Nor can it be said 
¥ 2 of 


36 First of nouns: scribe, disciple, parable, epistle, infidel, 
matrix, lunatic, exile, exorcist, suppliant, residue, genealogy, 
appetite, audience, pollution, perdition, partition, potentate, 
progenitor, liberality, occurrent, immutability, pre-eminence, , 
remission, diversity, fragment, abjeéts, frontier, tradition, im- 


_ portunity, concupiscence, redemption, intercession, fuperscrip- 


tion, inquisition, insurrection, communion, instru¢tor, medi- 
ator, exactor, intercessor, benefactor, malefaétor, prognosticator, 
ambassador, ambassage, ambushment, meditation, ministration, 
administration, abomination, consummation, convocation, con- 
stellation, consolation, .consultation, acceptation, communica- 
tion, disputation, cogitation, estimation, operation, divination, 
vocation, desolation, tribulation, regeneration, propitiation, jus-. 


tification, 
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of those there specified, that more familiar terms 





could not have been found equally expressive. For, — 


though this may be true of some of them, it is not 
true of them all. Calling is equivalent to vocation, 
comfort to consolation, destruction to perdition, for- _ 
giveness to remission, defilement to pollution, al- _ 
mighty to omnipotent, enlightened to illuminated, — 
watchful to vigilant, delightful to delectable, wn- 
changeable to immutable, heavenly to celestial, and 


earthly to terrestrial. Nay, the first six in the 


marginal list might have been not badly supplied by 
the more homely terms, writer, scholar, comparison, 
letter, unbeliever, womb. Yet, I would not be un- 
derstood, by this remark, as intending to throw any 
blame upon the translators, for the choice they have 
sometimes made of words which, though not obscure, 
were not the most familiar that it was possible to find. 
_There are several reasons, to be given immediately, 
which may justly determine the translator, on some 
occasions, to desert the common rule of adopting al- 
ways the most obvious words. At the sdime time there 
are 


tification, san@tification, salutation, interpretation, supplica- 
tion, exaction, unction. Second, of adjectives: barbed, cir- 
cumspect, conversant, extiné&, vigilant, inordinate, dele@able, 
tributary, impotent, magnifical, immutable, innumerable, ce- 
lestial, incorruptible, terrestrial, omnipotent. Third, of verbs 
and participles: laud, distil, remit, adjure, implead, .esti- 
mate, ascend, descend, frustrate, disannul, reverse, meditate, 
premeditate, predestinate, consort, amerce, transferred, trans- 
figured, illuminated, consecrated, translated, incensed, mol- 
lifled, | 
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are certain excesses in this way, whereof I have also 

given examples, into which a judicious interpreter 
will never be in danger of falling. The reasons 

which ought, on the other hand, to determine a - 
translator, not to confine himself to the words which 
are current in the familiar tattle of the lower ranks 
in x ab are as follows: 


§ 7. “First, i in all compositions not in the form of 
dialogue, even the simplest, there is some superiority, 
in the style, to the language of conversation, among © 
_ the common people; and even the common people 
themselves understand many words, which, far from 
_ having any currency among them, never enter into 
their ordinary talk. This is particularly the case . 
with those of them who have had any sort of edu- 
cation, were it but the lowest. One ought, there- 
fore, to consider accurately the degree of the un- 
commonness of the term, before it be rejected: as 
it may not be easy to supply its place with one more 
familiar, and equally apposite. . Unnecessary cir- 
cumlocutions are cumbersome, and qught always to 
be avoided. They are unfriendly alike to simplicity 
and to energy, and sometimes even to propriety and 
seteent . 


GS: Secon; there are cases wherein some 
things may be done, nay, ought to be done, by a 
translator, for the sake of variety. I acknowledge 
that this is a subordinate consideration, and that va- 
riety is never to be purchased at the expence of ei- 

¥ 8 ther 
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ther perspicuity, or simplicity. But even- ie sacred 


_ historians, though eminently simple and perspicuous, — re 
do not always confine themselves to the same words — 


in expressing the same thoughts. Notthat there ap- 
pears in their manner any aim at varying the expres- 


sion; but, it is well known that, without such an 


aim, the.same subject, even in conversation, is hard-— 


ly ever twice spoken of precisely in the same words. _ 


Toa certain degree this is a consequence of that qua- 
lity I have had occasion oftner than once to observe 
in them, a freedom from all solicitude about their 


language. Whereas an unvarying recourse to the - 


same words for expressing the same thoughts, would, 

in fact, require one to be solicitous about uniformi- 

_ ty, and uncommonly attentive to it. But in the use 
of the terms of principal consequence, in which the 

_association between the words and the ideas is much 

stronger, they are pretty uniform in recurring to the 
same words, though they are not so in matters of 
little moment. Yet in these the variety is no great- 
er than is perfeétly natural in men whose thoughts 
are engrossed by their subject, and who never search 
about in quest of words. Now it is only in conse- 
quence of some attention to language in a translator, 
that he is capable of doing justice to this inattention, 
if Imay so denominate it, of his author. 


§ 9. THIRDLY, it was remarked before 37, that 
though there is a sameness of idiom in the writers 


Petty Oi 


37 Diss. I. Part IT. 
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_ of the New Testament, partic ularly the Evangelists, 
there is a diversity in their styles. . Hence it arises, 
that different terms are sometimes employed, by the 

- different historians, in relating the same fact. But, 

__asthis circumstance has not much engaged the at- 

tention of interpreters,-it often happens that, in the 
translations of the Gospels, (for this is not peculiar 

to any one translation), there appears, in the ver- 
sion, a greater coincidence in the style of the Evan- 
gelists, than is found in the original. Now there 

‘arevery good reasons to determine us to avoid, as 
much as possible, a sameness which is not authoris- 

-ed by the original. There are cases, I own, in 


ie which it is unavoidable. It often happens that two. 


or more words, in the language of the author, are 
synonymous, and may therefore be used indiscrimi- 
nately, for expressing the same thing, when it is im- 
possible to find more than one, in the language of 
the translator, which can be used with propriety. 
_-When our Lord fed the five thousand men in, the 
desert, the order he gave to the people immediately 
before, was, as expressed by Matthew 38, avanaruy- 
veh EL TES NKopTes 3 as expressed by Mark #9, avaxar 
Vouk 27k Tw YAwoew yXopTw 3 as expressed by Luke *°, 
narakAwars avT’s; and, as expressed by John“, 
TOUT ATE CLYOTEECELY. Here every one of the meer 
lists conveys the same order ina different phrase, 
all of them, however, both naturally and simply. 
y 4 This 


38 Matth: xiv. 19. 39 Mark, vi. 39. 
40 Luke, -ix. 14. 4t John, vi. 10, 


‘ 


~ 
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This variety it would be impossible to imitate in 1 Eng- — 


Sy) Aus 


lish, without recurring to unnatural and affected 


expressions. The three last Evangelists use differ- — 


ent verbs to express the posture, namely avaxAww, 


“a 


maton, and avamrimrw. And even in the first, 


the expression is, I may say, equally varied, as one 
of the two who use that verb, employs the passive 
voice, the other the active, Now, in the common — 


translation, the phrase ¢o sit down, signifying the 
posture, is the same in them all. I do not here ani- 


madvert on the impropriety of this version. Itook — 


occasion formerly *7, to observe that those Greek — 


words denote always to lie, and not to sit. My in- 
tention at present is only to show that the simplicity 
of the sacred writers does not entirely exclude varie- 
ty. Even the three terms above mentioned, are not 
all that occur in the’ Gospels for expressing the pos- 
ture then used at table. Avansynct, and noranziuct, 
are alsoemployed. It would be in vain to attempt, 
in modern tongues, which are comparatively scan- 
ty, to equal the copiousness of Greek; but, as far 
as the language which we use will permit, we ought 
not to overlook even these little variations. 


} § 10. Tue Evangelists have been thought, ss 


many, so much to coincide in their narratives, as to: 


give scope for suspecting that some of those, who 
wrote more lately, copied those who wrote before 
them. Though it must be owned that there is often 

: oR 


4 


42 Diss. VIII, Part III. § 3, &c. 
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_ a coincidence, both in matter and in expression, it 


will not be found so great in ‘the original, nor so 
frequent as, perhaps, in all translations ancient and 
modern. Many translators have considered it as a _ 
matter of no moment, provided the sense be justly _ 
_ rendered, whether the differences in the manner were. 


attended to or not. Nay, in certain cases, wherein 


it would have been easy to attain, in the version, all 
the variety of the original, some interpreters seem 


studiously to have avoided it. Perhaps they did not 


judge it convenient'to make the appearance of a dif-. 


_ ference between the sacred writers in words, when 


there was none in meaning. In this, however, I 


think they judged wrong, An agreement in the 


“sense, is all that ought to be desired in them; more 


especially, as they wrote in a language different from 
that spoken by the persons whose history they relate. 


- When this is the case, the most tenacious memory 
will not account for a perfect identity of expression 


in the witnesses. Their testimony is given in Greek. 
The language spoken by those whose story they re- 
late, was a dialect of Chaldee: They were them- 
selves, therefore (at least three of them), the trans- 
lators of the speeches and conversations recorded 
in their histories. The utmost that is expected from 
different translators, is a coincidence in sense; a per- 
feét. coincidence in words, in a work of such extent 


-as the Gospel, is, without previous concert, impos- 


sible. Consequently, an appearance of difference, 
arising solely from the use of different expressions, 


‘is of much less prejudice to the credibility of their 


narration 
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narration, than me appearance of concert or étage 
would have been." te Es 
- When, hie the language of the interpreter — 
of the Gospels will admit an imitation of such diver-— 
sities in the style, it ought:not to be overlooked. If 
possible, their narratives should be neither more, 
nor less, coincident, in the version, than they are, 
in the original. And to this end, namely, that the 
phraseology may nearly differ as much in English as — 
it does in Greek, I have, on some occasions, cho- — 
sen not the very best word which might have been _ 
found, satisfying myself with this, that there is no- 
thing in the word I have employed, unsuitable, dark, 
or ambiguous. But, as was signified before, ‘it is 
not possible so to diversify the style of a version, as 
to make it always correspond, in this respeét, to the — 
original. Nor ought a correspondence of this kind 
ever to be attempted, at the expence of either per- 
spicuity or propriety. I shall only add, that a little 
elevation of style may naturally be expected in quo- 
tations from the Prophets and the Psalms, and in 
the short canticles which we have in the two first 
chapters of Luke ; for in these, though not written 
in verse, the expression is poetical. t 


§ 11. Fourtuiy, Not only the differences in 
the styles of the different Evangelists, ought not to 
pass entirely unnoticed; but the same thing may be 
afirmed of the changes sometimes found in the terms 
used by the same Evangelist. Here, again, I must 
observe, that it were in yain to attempt an-exaét cor- 

respondence 
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respondence in this respect. There is a superior 
richness in the language of the sacred writers, which 
even their style, though simple and unaffected (for 
they never step out of their way in quest of orna- 
ment), cannot entirely conceal. They use consider- 
able variety of terms for expressing those ordinary 
exertions for which our modern tongues hardly ad- 

mit any variety. I have given one specimen of this, | 
in the words whereby they express the posture then 
used at meals. I shall here add some other exam- 
ples.. The following words occur in the New Testa- 
ment, Azyw, emu, Diners Darn, Denlw, Pet, Elptusy 
secw, all answering to the English verb say. Of 
these we may affirm, with truth, that it is but rarely 
that any of them admits a different rendering in our 
language. The words xowow, PLOAVO, [loLVty THIAIL, 
ev7row, correspond to the English verb defile, by which 
they are commonly rendered. So also do the words 
Bowrnw, erTiw, tpwryew, Pore, to the English verb 
eat. The greater part of the words subjoined are, 
in the common translation, rendered always, and the 
rest occasionally, by the English verb see; edu, 
ATS, OT TOMO, oMTaYW, BArmwW, euBAsie, “opctiy, ee 
Sopa, Fenojeat, Sewpew, ‘isons. Yet, in none of the 
lists aforementioned, are the words perfectly syno- 
nymous, nor can they be always used promiscuous- 
ly by the inspired penmen. They are, consequent- 
ly, of use, not only for diversifying the style; but 
for giving it also a degree of precision which poorer 

languages cannot supply. 

The same thing may be exemplified in the nouns, 
though 


S4By EO ic ag aca A DAT 
chap not, “perhaps, i in the same degree as in the — 
verbs. Ags, apviov, apy@», are used by the Evange- 
lists, the first by Luke, the other two by John; and 
are all rendered, in the common translation, lamb : 
_ Onnrvey, apOiBarnspov, coryyyn, in the Gospels, are all 
translated net, And, though the latter might have 
been varied in the version, the other could not with — 
propriety. Sometimes we are obliged to render dif- 
ferent words which occur pretty often, but are not 
entirely synonymous, by the same English word, 
for want of distin&t terms adapted to each meaning. 
Thus, the words zad:e and rex are, if I mistake 
not, uniformly rendered children; though the for- 
mer word particularly respects the age and size, the 
latter solely the relation. The first answers to the 
Latin gueruli, the second to liberi. The English 
word children is well adapted to the former, though 
sometimes but awkwardly employed to denote the 
latter. Yet, for want of another term to express 
the offspring, without limiting it to-either sex, we 
find it necessary to use the English word in this ap- 
plication, The word ‘o zAycioy, used by the Evan- 
gelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke, yerey by Luke 
and John, and srepiox@» only by Luke, are all ren- 
dered neighbour. . And though they are evidently 
not of the same signification, it would be difficult, in 
our language, to express the sense of any of them in 
one word, which would answer so well as this. 
Yet, that they are not synonymous, every one who 
understands Greek must, on reflection, be sensible. 
For if, instead of way, in the commandment, 
Aya: 


al a 
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Ayamnras toy Tayo 78 ‘we ceautoy, Thou shalt love 


_ thy neighbour as thyself, we should substitute either 


yerove, OF Tepioinoy, We should totally alter the pre- 
cept; for these terms would comprehend none but 
those who live within what is striétly called the neigh- 
khourhood. The translation, indeed, into English. 
ought to be the same; and, to say the truth, it would 
be a more exact version of that precept, than it is of 
the precept, as we actually find it in the Gospel. 
For, let it be observed, that the word eighbour is” 
one of those which, for want of more apposite terms, 
we are obliged to admit, in Scripture, in a meaning 


not perfe&tly warranted by common use. ° 


I shall add but one other example. The word 
@ix@-, used by Matthew, Luke, and John, and 
‘eraip@~, used only by Matthew, are both rendered 
Jriend ; yet, in their genuine signification, there is 
but little affinity between them. The former always 
implies affe€tion and regard, the latter does not. 
The latter, not the former, was employed as a civil 
compellation to strangers and indifferent persons. It 
is that which is given, in the parable of the labour- 
ers in ‘the vineyard *3, to the envious and dissatis- 
fied labourer ; in the parable of the marriage feast ** 
to the guest who had not the wedding garment ; and 
it was given by our Lord to the traitor Judas *5, 
when he came to deliver him up to his enemies, I 
do not say that ‘erouge is not rightly translated friend 
in. ithtse instances ; for common use permits us to 

employ 


43 Matth., xx. 13. 44 Xxil, 12. 45 xxvi. 50, 
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employ the word in this latitude. But it is to be re- 


gretted, that we have not a word better adapted to 


such cases, but are obliged to prostitute a name so 
respectable as that of friend. Besides, it is mani- 
fest, that, for this prostitution, we cannot plead the 


* 


aeariplé of the Evangelists. | I make this remark 


the more willingly, as I have heard some unlearned 
readers express their surprize that our Lord should 


have paid so much deference to the insincere modes | 


of civility established by the corrupt customs of the — 
world, as to denominate a man friend, whom he 


knew to harbour the basest and the most hostile in- 
tentions. But defeéts of this kind are not peculiar to 


our language. They are, on the contrary, to be 


found in every tongue. All the Latin translations 
render the word, in the passages above mentioned, 

amice: and all the versions into modern tongues, 
with which I am acquainted, except one, act in the 
same manner. The exception meant is the Geneva 
French, which says not mon ami, as others, but 
compagnon, in all the three places mentioned. This 
is more literal, for ‘srai@» is, stri€ly, socius, or 
sodalis, not amicus. But it may be questioned, 

whether such a compellation suits the idiom of that 
tongue, as it appears to have been adopted by no 
other French interpreter. > ‘ 


§ 12. I sHaxu now give, from the first of the 
lists of verbs above mentioned, an instance or two 
of the uniformity commonly observed in the use of 
this variety, a cae which sufficiently evinces, 


that. 


aie a 


, 
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_ that the terms were not conceived by the writers to 


be perfectly synonymous. Our Lord says, in his 


_ sermon on the mount *°, Hyxxoare ‘ors EPPEOH roic 


cepyectous” Ov Povevreig—Evyw de AETO, ‘vu, ‘orim‘oc 


ay EITH tw adcAQw aut’, Paxe:—In the common 


translation, Ye have heard that it was saip by them 
of old time, Thou shalt not kill—But I SAY unto 
you, that---whosoever shall sax to his brother, Raca - 
—In the English, the verb say occurs thrice in this 
short passage; in the Greek, there are three differ- 
ent verbs employed. Yet so little does there appear, 
in the author, a disposition to change, for the sake 
of changing, that wherever the case is perfeétly si- 


_ milar to that wherein any of the three verbs above 


mentioned is used in this quotation, the word will 
be found to be the same throughout the whole dis- 


‘course. Thus, through the whole of this discourse, 


what our Lord authoritatively gives in charge, as 
from himself, is signified by the same phrase, «yzu 
Asyw “vuusy; whatever is mentioned as standing on 
the foot of oral tradition, is expressed by Epps 5 
part of the verb gew; and what is mentioned as nei- 
ther precept nor maxim of any kind, but as what 


‘may pass incidentally in conversation, is denoted by 


the verb «zw. Another example of the different ap- 
plication of such words, we have, in our Lord’s con- 
versation with the chief priests and elders, in relation 
to the authority by which he acted 47, ‘Ox de dueAo- 
yicovre mae ‘exurois, AETONTEX, Eay EIMOMEN, ef 

Soave, 


s 


47 Matth, xxi. 25. 27. 48 Matth, xxi. 25. 27. 
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_ keave, EPET “gp? Asari &y &% Emiseveate OUT W 5 mea 


little after, E®H avros xer avr@. In the common 


translation, And they reasoned with themselves, SAY-- 


inc, Jf we shall say from heaven, he will say unto 
us, Why did ye not then believe him ? Afterwards, 


“And he saip unto them. ere the same repetition 
in the version is contrasted with a still greater varie= 
ty in the original ; for we have no fewer than four _ 


different words in the Greek, rendered into our lan-— 
guage, by repeating the same English verb four 


times. The sense of exw is the same in both pas- 
sages ; the word Azyw is used here more indefinitely 


7” 
= 
' 


than in the former; the verb egw approaches in — 


meaning to the word retort, and seems to preclude 
reply. 


dern languages sometimes render necessary, but 
even a feebleness, in the enunciation of the senti- 
ment. This consideration, when attended to, will 
be found to warrant our taking the greater liberty 
in diversifying the expression wherever our language 
permits it. For if we are often obliged to repeat. 
the same, where the original employs different words ; 
and if we also retain the same words, where the ori- 
ginal retains the same, though our own tongue would 
allow a change, the style of the version must be a 
bad representation of that of the original. It will 
’ have all the defects of both languages, and none of 


the riches of either. I have, therefore, taken the 


liberty to vary the expression a little, where the ge- 
nius 


On comparing, we must perceive, that there is not 
only an awkwardness in the repetitions which mo--_ 
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ees be DISSERTATIONS. Be See 
nius of « our tongue, in a consistency with simplicity, 
propriety, and perspicuity, permitted it; as it was 
_ only thus Icould compensate for the restraints I was 
obliged to submit to, in cases wherein the parted pen: 
: sind had taken a freer range. 

gts. Cites the diversity of styles i in i 
different Evangelists, which I cannot help consider- 
_ing as entitled to more attention than translators seem 
to have given it, I shall beg leave to make a few ob- 
servations. Of the words which I have mentioned 
as nearly synonymous, or at least as rendered, by 
most interpreters, in the same manner, some, tho’ 
common in some of the Gospels, do not occur in 
others; yet, in no version that I know, is this always 
to be discovered. The verb ecw, I say, is used by a 
Matthew often, by Mark once, but never by either 
Luke or John. The synonyme ew is used by all ex- 
cept John, and <p:w by all except Mark. AvaxAwa, 
I lay down, occurs in all the Gospels except John’s ; 
xaraxasuors I le down, in all except Matthew’s. Eve- 
ry one of the Evangelists has also many words to be 
found in none of the rest; and that not only when 
peculiar things are mentioned by him, but when the 
same things, the same ations, the same circum- 
stances, which are taken notice of by other Evange- 
lists, are related.. These, it is, sometimes, impos- 
sible to translate justly in different words. Luke, 
sometimes, in addressing God, uses the word 3:- 
worns, which is not in any of the other Evangelists, 
and can hardly be rendered otherwise than Lord, 
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the term whereby - vpn, which occurs in them all, 


is commonly translated. Luke is also peculiar in. 


giving Jesus Christ the title emsars, which cannot 
well be rendered otherwise than master, the com- 
mon rendering of JsacxaA@-, though, as Grotius 


observes, the words are not perfectly equivalent. 


Matthew has, in’ one passage, applied to our Lord a_ 
title not used by any. other, x2Sayvyrq¢, which our 


translators have also rendered master, and have 
thereby impaired the sense. In like manner the mul- 
tiplicity of inflections in the tenses, moods, and voi- 


ces of their verbs, supplies them with a variety of 


expressions which serves to diversify their style in a 
manner not to be imitated in modern tongues, and. 
less perhaps in English, which has very few inflec- 
tions, than in any other. Add to the aforesaid ad- 
vantages, in respect of variety, ‘which the writers of 


the New Testament derived from their language, 


the derivatives and compounds with which that co- 
pious tongue so remarkably abouhds. ay 

Now, I do not know any stronger indications “of 
a native difference of style than those above men- 
tioned, and in part exemplified. And, as this differ- 
efice conveys some evidence of the authenticity of 
the writings, it ought not to be always disregarded by 
translators, merely because it is not possible always 


to preserve it in their versions. It is then in. effect. 


preserved, when they give such a turn to the expres- 
sion, as renders the difference of phraseology nearly 


equal upon the whole. ‘This, however, ought never. 


to be attempted, when either the sense may be ever 
so 
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so little altered by it, or the simplicity and perspicui- 
ty of the sense may be injured. What has been now 
observed will account for my employing words some- 
; times, which, though not unusual or obscure, are 
not the most obvious, and for giving such a turn to 
the expression, as renders it less literal than it might 
ei have been: eae 


/ 


r 14, 1 HAVE wedi as much as possible, the 
- use of circumlocution : yet there are certain cases 
wherein we cannot avoid it entirely, and do justice 
- toour author. Ido not mean barely, when there 
_ is not asingle word in the language of the translation 
which ‘conveys the sense of the original term; but 
when there is something, either in the application, 
- or in the argument, that cannot be fully exhibited 
_ without the aid of some additional terms. It has . 
been often observed that, in no two languages, do 
_the words so perfe&ly correspond, that the same 
terms in one will always express the sense of the 
same terms in the other. There is a difference of 
extent in meaning which hinders them from suiting 
exactly, even when they coincide in the general im- 
port. The epithet «yp<@-, as applied in the Gospel 
-of Luke 4, is so far from suiting the sense of the 
English word znprofitable, by which it is rendered 
in the common translation, that if we were to give a 
definition of an unprofitable servant, we should hard- 
ly ms of another than the reverse of the character 
Z2 given 


48 Luke xvil. 49. 
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civen in that passage, but dowd say, ‘ he ‘is one 
- .€ who does not that to his master which is his duty 
‘ to do.’ From the context, however, no person can 
“Der at ea loss to see, that the import of the word is, 
-“ We have conferred no favour, we have only ful- 
“© filled the terms which we were bound to perform.” 
I know that because the sentiment is not expressed 
with the brevity of the original, many would cail 
this a comment, or rather a paraphrase, and not a 
version. It is expressed, I acknowledge, by a peri- 
phrasis ; but periphrasis and paraphrase are not sy- 
nonymous terms. ‘The former is in every transla- 
tion sometimes necessary, in order to transmit the 
genuine thought and reasoning of the author ; it is 
only when more than this is attempted, and when 


other. sentiments are introduced or suggested, for 


the sake of illustrating an author’s thoughts, or en- 
forcing his arguments, that men employ paraphrase. 
It is not denied, that periphrasis in translating, ought 
to be avoided, if possible; but it is not always possi- 
ble to avoid it, and periphrasis is preferable to single 
words, which either convey no meaning, or convey 
a meaning different from the author’s. | 


The word Garricux, in the sapere put to our — 


Lord, To Carticpe loawe rot yy 4° 3 does not an- 


~ swer to the word baptism, as used by us; nor does: 


avesacis, in the account given of the Sadducees 5°, 
correspond entirely to the English word resurrec- 
tion: the word anny eM is, for the most part, ren- 

: dered 


49 Matth. xxi, 25. 5° Matth. xxii. 23. 
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_ dered promise, and means neither more nor less. 
Ina few cases, however, it does not signify the pro- 
mise itself, but the thing promised. Now the Eng- 
| lish word is never so applied. Hence the obscurity, 
not to say impropriety, of that expression, J send the 
promise of my Father upon you *, which, if it can 
be said to suggest any thing to an English reader, 
suggests awkwardly, J give you a promise on the part 
of my Father. Yet this is not the sense. © What is 
here meant is the fulfilment of a promise formerly 
given them by his Father, and is therefore properly 
rendered, J send you that which my Father hath pro- 
mised. Through not attending to this difference, 
our translators have thrown great darkness on some 
passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Zhese ail 
(says the writer, speaking of Abraham, Sarah, and 
others) died in the faith, mot having received the 
promises, fon AaBovreg tag emoyyshias 57, Yet this 
way interpreted, the assertion is contradictory, not 
only to the patriarchal history, but to what is said 
expressly of Abraham in the same chapter >*. The 
words, therefore, ought to have been teadered, not 
having received the promised inheritance; for it is 
the land of Canaan promised to Abraham and his 
posterity, to which the writer particularly refers, 
giving as an evidence that they had not received it, 
their acknowledging themselves to be strangers and 
a aca in the land ; not’ on the earth, as it is, 
Zz 3 par- 


5t Luke, xxiv. 49. See all these passages in this Translation, 
and the notes upon them. 53 Heb. xi. 13. 53 vili. &c. 
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sea elas in this place, very vita ba tran- 
slated. 

" § 15. Acarn, suppose, which is not uncommon, 
that the original word has two different, but related 
senses, and that the author had an allusion to both. 
Suppose also that in the language of the interpreter 


there is a term adapted to each of those senses, but 
not any one word that will suit both. In such cases 


perspicuity requires somewhat of periphrasis. If we 
abruptly change the word in the same sentence, or in 
the same argument, there will appear an incoherence 
in the version, where there appears a close connec: 
' tion in the original ; and if we retain the same term, 
there. will be both obscurity and impropriety in the 
version. I shall explain my meaning by examples, 
the only way of making such criticisms understood. 
In one place in Matthew °*, the verb Tips IS 
employed, as usual, to express the _ duty which chil- 
dren owe to their parents. To honour is that com- 
monly used in English. Yet this word is not equi- 
valent in import to the Greek verb, much less to the 
Hebrew: 132 chabad, translated Tisoes by the Se- 
venty in the place quoted by the Evangelist. This is 
one of the causes of the obscurity and apparent in- 
consequence of that passage in the Gospel. I have, 
therefore, rendered the word, where it occurs the 
second time in the argument used by our Lord, Jo- 


- nour 


54 Matth. xv. 4, 5, 


; 
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nour by “his. assistance for the original implies no 
less. 

The Apostle Paul,. writing to the Romans (for i it 
is not necessary here to confine myself to the Gos- 
pels), says 55, as it is expressed in the common ver- 
sion, But they have not all obeyed the Gospel ; for 
Esaias saith, Lord, who' hath believed our report ? 
So then, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God. What the Apostle introduces here 
with So then, asa direc&t conclusion from the words 
of the Prophet, cannot fail to appear remote to an 
English reader, and to require some intermediate 
ideas to make out the conneétion. ‘The incoherency 
disappears entirely, when we recur to the original, 
where the words are: AAA's’ qayrec ‘umynecoy Tw 
euaryyehiw. Hoatac yup Asyéts Kuea, TIC | EMIFELTE TY 
anon “yoy, Aga “y mists e& axons nde anon dice enua- 
7@ @cs. Nothing can be so clearly consequential, 
than the argument as expressed here, . Isaiah had 
said, complaining of the people, Tig emiszuc: ry anon 
‘“jyev s from which the Apostle infers, that it com- 
monly holds TI=T1= ¢¢ AKOHS, otherwise there 
had been no scope for complaint. But, by the 
change of the term in English, from report to hear- 
ing, however nearly the ideas are related, the ex- 
_ pression is remarkably obscured. It must be owned, 
that we have no word, in English, of equal extent, 
-in signification, with the Greek axoy, which denotes 
both the cent or the thing heard, and the sensa- 
‘ Z 4 tion 


55 Rom. x. 16, 17. 
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_ tion of hearing ; though, in regard to the sense of 
seeing, the English word s7zght is of equal latitude ; 
for it denotes both the thing seen, and the’ percep- 
tion received by the eye 5°. But, when such a dif- 
ference as this happens, between the import of their 
words and ours, one does more justice to the origi- 
nal, and interprets more stri€tly, by giving the sen- 
| tence such a turn as will preserve the verbal allu- 
_ sion, than by such a change of the terms as our tran- 
slators have adopted, to the no small injury of per- 
spicuity. ‘The passage may, therefore, properly be — 
rendered. thus: For Isaiah saith, “ Lord, who be- 
i lieveth , what he heareth us preach?” Sa then, 
belief come eth by hear ing, and hearing by the word of 
God preached. Nor is the addition of the participle 
preached, to be considered as a supply, from con- 
jecture, of what is not expressed in the original ; 
for, in fac, the word axoy here implies it.. Dio- 
dati has not badly translated it preaching. Signore, 
cht a creduto alla nostra predicatione,2 La fede a-_ 
dungue é dalla predicatione, This is better than the : 
English version, as it preserves clearly the connec- 
tion of the two verses. It is, neyertheless, of im- 
portance, not to suppress the other signification of 
axon, to wit, hearing, as, by means of it, the con- 
nection is rendered clearer, both with the preceding 
words, How shall they believe in him of whom ther yy 
hae not heard 57 é and with the following, But; I 
say 


56 See an Oceetiont illustration of this in Dr, Beattie’ S Essay 
on Truth, Part II. Ch. IT. Seat. F. “2 
“57 Rom. x. 14. 
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say, Have they not heard 8°? Y shall only add, that 
where the. coincidence in the sense is ‘very clear, 
the grammatical relation between the words is of less 


importance, There is, in this passage, a verbal con- 
nection, not only between the words axzw and axor, 
_ but also between aissvw and wisi. But the Enc- 


lish word faith, being fully equivalent to the Greek’ 
word zisic, and its connection with believing being 
evident, it is not of great moment to preserve in 
» English, the affinity in sound. As such resemblances, 
however, always in some degree assist attention, and 
are a sort of evidence, it is rather better to retain 
them, where, without hurting the sense, it can be 
done. For this reason, I prefer the word belief, 
here, to the word faith. — 

I shalt give but one other example, which, thoug h 
not requiring the aid of circumlocution, is of a ae 
ture somewhat similar to the former. A verb, or an 
epithet, in the original, is sometimes construed with 
a noun, used figuratively, and is also construed, be- 
cause use permits the application, with that which is 
represented by the figure ; whereas, in the transla- 


_tor’s language, the term by which the verb or epi- 


thet is commonly rendered, is not equally susceptible 
of both applications. In such cases, it is better, 
when the thing is practicable, to change the word 


_ for one which, though less common, suits both. The 


following passage will illustrate my meaning °?. [T:g- 
engee ev Tn yea? “ Tg Tiny 29 Lucay Ai9ov OnpOry cv actoV, 


é 
CF co 


cet 


58 Ver. 18, 59 x Pet. ii. 6, 7 
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“CU EMASUTOV, EVTILOY? HO ‘0 WISEUWY ET AUTWy 8 fey Kom 
“ rasoyuy9y.” S$ “Ce ey “n Tyan TOG MisevoW" ame 


“ Osyo1 de, Aiboy “oy cemedorjnceoray “ot o1nodoueyres, ‘st@s 
“ eyewndy ag uzDadrny ywves: which our translators 
render thus: J¢ 7s contained in the Scripture, “ Be- 


fal 


<< “hold, I lay in Sion a chief corner-stone, elect, pre- 


“ cious, and he that believeth on him shall not be 
* confounded.” Unto you, therefore, which believe, 
he is precious : but unto them which be disobedient, 
the stone which the builders disallowed, the same is 
made the head of the corner. Here the type and the 
antitype are so blended, as to hurt, alike, both per- 
spicuity and propriety. To speak of believing in a 
stone, an elect stone, and to apply the pronoun him 


- toa stone, sound very oddly in our language ; but 


miscvw emt, in the Hellenistic idiom, and cxAcur@», 
admit an application either to persons or to things. 
The apostle said cor cute, because aiS@ is of the 
masculine gender : for the like reason, he would have 
said ex’ avrq, had he used serex instead of AS@-. 
Would our translators, in that case, have rendered 


it, He who believeth on her? Now, the English © 


verb, to érust, and the participle selected, are sus- 
ceptible of both applications. Let the passage, then, 
be rendered thus: Jt is said in Scripture, “ Be- 
‘¢ Aold, I lay in Sion a chief corner-stone, selected 
“ and precious : twhosoecer trusteth to it shall not be 
“© ashamed.” There is honour, therefore, to you who 
‘rust; but to the mistrustful, the stone which the 
builders rejected, ts made the head of the corner. I 
may remark, in passing, that ‘y ru» is here evident- 


by) 34 
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oe opposed to ‘4 ccyvvy, the import of which is in- 

cluded in the verb xarairyvv4y 5 instead of shame ye 

shall have honour; but by no rule, that I know, 

can it be translated, he ts. precious. AzmeS#o1, tho’ 

often justly rendered disobedient, rather signifies, 


here, mistrustful, incredulous, being contrasted to | 


misevgor. All the above examples are calculated to 
show, that it is as impossible for a translator, if he 
preserve that uniformity in translating so much in- 
sisted on by some, to convey perspicuously, or even 
intelligibly, the meaning of the author, and to give 
a just representation of his manner, as it is to retain 
any regard to purity in the language which he 
writes: and that, therefore, this absurd. xanoCjau 
subverts, alike, all the principal ends which he ought 
to have in view. se 


RS THG: Ir was admitted, that it is necessary to 
employ more words than one in the version, when 
the original term requires more for conveying the 
sense into the language of the translator. Nobody 
doubts the propriety of rendering zporwroAnrric, re- 
spector of persons, QOidapyver, love of moncy, or 
amoruvaywyG@~, expelled the synagogue; and it is 
hardly possible to give the meaning in another lan- 
‘guage, without the aid of some such periphrasis. 

Yet even this rule, however general it may appear, 
does not hold invariably. There are cases wherein 
it is better to leave part of the meaning unexpressed, 
than, by employing circumlocution, not only to de- 
sert simplicity, but to suggest something foreign to 

| the 


come 
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eileen 


the intention of the author.’ That this will sometimes 


be the consequence of an over-scrupulous solicitude 


to comprehend every thing that may be implied in 


the original term, will be evident on reflection. 
Zaccheus, the publican, said to our Lord °°, Ey t- 


r@ tt exvnoDai] yoo, ero oad Te eaT ABV, which our 
translators have rendered, Jf I have taken any thing 


from any man by false accusation, I restore him four- 
fold. In this they have followed Beza, and Leo de 
- Juda, who say, Si quid cuipiam per calumniam eri 
put, reddo quadruplum. Admitting the justness of 


the note subjoined by the latter, in regard to the ar- 


tifices of the publicans, I approve much more the 
version of the word in the Vulgate and Erasmus, Sz 


guid aliquem defraudavi, or in Castalio, to the same — 


purpose, S¢ quem ulla re fraudavi, * If m aught 
** Thave wronged any man ;” than those anxious 
attempts, by tracing little circumstances, to reach the 


full import of the original. My objection to such 


“attempts, is not so much because they render the _ 
expression unnecessarily complex, but because some-" 


thing foreign to the intention of the author, rarely 
fails to be suggested by them. However paradoxi- 
cal it may at first appear, it is certainly true, that to 
express a thing in one word, and to express it in 
several, makes sometimes a difference, not only in 
the style, but in the meaning. I need not go fur- 
ther, for an example, than the words on which I am 


remarking.. For a man, in the station of Zaccheus, 


who was probably not liable to the charge of being 
injurious in any other way than that to which his 
business 


60 Luke, xix, 8, 
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business exposed him, nothing could be more natu- 
ral, or more apposite, than the expression which the 
Evangelist represents him as having used, « tw@- 7 
souxoPay/yoe. On the contrary, it would not have 
been natural in him to say, & rt: exAsbe or, e 7 cov- 
Ayoa, because his manner of life, and his circum- 
stances, set him above the suspicion of the crimes of 
theft and robbery. Such things, therefore, are not 
supposed to enter the person’s mind. But when we 
substitute a circumlocution, that is, a definition, for 
_ the name of a crime, other kindred crimes are neces- 
sarily conceived to be in view ; because it is always 
by the aid of the genus, and the difference, somehow 
signified, that the species is defined. Now, in a 
case like the present, wherein the purpose of resti- 
tution is explicitly declared, to introduce mention of 
the genus, with the limitation denoted by the specific 
difference, is an implicit declaration, that the promise. 
of reparation shall not be understood to extend to 
any other species of injuries. Had .our language 
been that spoken in Judea, and had this humble pub- 
lican, when he made his penitent declaration to his 
Lord, said in English, J will restore fourfold, if in 
aught I have wronged any man; can we imagine, 
- that he would have clogged his pious purpose, with 
the reserve which the additional words, by false ac- 
cusation, manifestly imply? Who sees. not that, in 
this manner introduced, they are such a restriction of ” 
the promise, as is equivalent to the retracting of it 
in part, and saying, ‘ Let it be observed, that as to . 
« any other sort of wrong I may have committed, I 
pro- 
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Sal, promise nothing ?? But when the thing is ex- 
pressed in one word, asin the Greek, no such effect 
is produced. Much, therefore, of the meaning, de- 
pends on the form of the expression, as well as on . 
the import of the words. Si, 
§ 17. Bur this is not the only bad consequence _ 
which results from the excessive solicitude of inter- 
preters, to comprehend in their translation, by the - 
aid of periphrasis, every thing supposed to beinclud- 
ed in the original term. A single word is some- 
times used, with energy and perspicuity, as a trope. 
But if we substitute a definition for the single word, 
we destroy the trope, and often render the sentence 
nonsensical. To say, The meek shall inherit the 
earth", is to employ the word inherit in a figurative 
sense, which can hardly be misunderstood by any 
body, as denoting the facility with which they shall 
- obtain possession, and the stability of the possession 
obtained. But, if we employ ciréumlocution, and 
say, in the manner of some interpreters, The meek 
shall succeed to the earth by hereditary right ; by so 
explicit, and so formal, a limitation of the manner, 
we exclude the trope, and affirm what is palpably in- 
applicable, and therefore ridiculous; for, éo obtain 
by hereditary right, is to succeed, in right of con- 
sanguinity, to the former possessor, now deceased. 
In such cases, if the translator’s language cannot 
convey the trope, in one word, with sufficient clear- 
ness, _ 


6: Matth. v. §. - 
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ness, a plain and proper term is much preferable to. 
such attempts at expressing, in several words, a fi- 
gure, whose whole effect results from its simplicity 


and conciseness. - 
& 


_§ 18. Iv is proper also to observe, that the idi- 
om of one language will admit, in a consistency with 
elegance and energy, redundancies in expression, 
which have a very different effect, translated into 
another language. A few examples of this occur in 
the New Testament. ‘Yaomodiv twy moda avre%*, 
is adequately rendered, in the common translation, 
his footstool, but is literally footstool of his feet. It 
is the version given by the Seventy of the Hebrew 
phrase 7.9735, in which there is no pleonasm. 
Our translators have imitated them in rendering zo 


pony tay TpoBerwy shepherd of the shecp®?, for here — 


the redundancy is only in the version. The words 
avnp and. cfewm@~, are often by Greek authors, es- 
pecially the Attic, construed with other substantives 
which, by a peculiar idiom, are used adjectively °*. 
Matthew joins o$gum@- with <umoe@-°%, with oimo- 
deosrorys °°, with BactAsvs °?;. and John prefixes it 
to apaprwados °*. Luke, in similar cases, employs 


aie, 


62 Matth. v. 35. 63 John, x. 2. | 
64 This idiomis not peculiarly Greek. In Genesis, xiii. 8. 
We are brethren, is,in Hebrew, 127738 MTN oW3N, in the 
Septuagint, avPewmos wdiaPor npecis somer, We are men brethren. 
Other examples might be produced. 
65 Matth. xiii. 45. . 66 Matth, xiii. 52. 
67 Matth, xvili. 23. 68 John, ix, 16. 
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iin joining: nit: to. apagruidos 5 if apopnrng 7 we > Co- P 
veug 7". In some instances our translators pave i: ‘ 
A Spiele dropt the redundant term ; in others, for I — 
_ know not what reason, they have cece ity paper 
dropping i it, they say @ prophet, a murderer, and a 
certain king. On another occasion, in order to in- 
clude both words, they say a merchant-man. But 
use, whose decisions are very arbitrary, has long ap- 
propriated this name to a trading ship. They say 
also a man that is a householder, a man that is a sin- — 
ner 7, and,.in one place, not badly, @ sinful man 73. 
In these, however, we must acknowledge, there is 
no deviation from the meaning. Such superfluous 
words as some of those now mentioned, enfeeble 
the expression, but without altering or darkening 
the sense. : iE 
But there is one case wherein this use of the 
noun, aye, has, in the common version, occasioned 
a small deviation from the meaning. The words ay- 
Seco ad:AQor frequently occur in thé Aéts, and are 
always rendered by our translators, Afen and bre-— 
thren, as if the phrase were av3es¢ xox adernQot, there-. 
by making them two distin appellations. This I 
once thought peculiar to English translators, but 
have since found that the same method is in one place 
adopted by Luther, in his German translation, who 
Says, 


= 


4 


6 Luke, v.8. xix. 7. _ 7 Luke, xxiv. 19. 
7 Acts, i. 14. 7 Luke, xix. 7. John, ix. 16, 
73 Luke, v. 8. . ; 74 Asi. 16, 
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says, Yhr manner und bruder 7*, Some foreign 
versions have scrupulously preserved the pleonastic 
form ; one says hommes freres, another huomini fra- 
telli ; uiehichs are equally awkward in French and 
Italian, as men brethren would be in English ; but 
into none of the versions in these languages which I 
have seen, is the conjunction inserted. Our inter- 
preters must’ have proceeded on the supposition, 
that the Apostles, by such compellations, divided 
their hearers into two classes, one of whom they 
barely denominated men, the other they more af- 
fectionately saluted brethren. But that there is no 
foundation for this conceit is manifest ; first, in that 
case, by the syntactic order, the copulative xa: must 
have been inserted between the titles. Yet, though 
ondecs ater occurs in the Acts no fewer than thir- 
teen times, no example of avipec xou aiz:AGor is to be 
found. Secondly, it is, as was signified above, en- 
tirely in the Greek idiom. Aves satires soldiers, 
avdez¢ Sinceso judges, in like manner as avese A9nvao1 
Athenians, are warranted by the examples of De- 
mosthenes, and the best writers in Greece. Third- 
ly, there is the same reason to introduce the copula- 
tive in the other examples above quoted, and to ren- 
der aSewmes eyumropog a man and a merchant, cme 
omaprwnroc, a man and a sinner, and so of the rest, 
aS avhoze adeADor men and brethren. \t-may be thought 
that in the address Aydecs a3eAQor nat wrarepec, aS NO 
conjunction is needed in the version but what is ex- 
VOL. Ul. 5, wa | pressed , 


‘ 


m4 A&ts, i. 16 
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pressed in the original, the word’ men ought to be 
preserved. But the use above examined sufficiently 
shows that, in all such cases, the word cdg is to 
be considered not as a separate title, but as an idio- 
“matic supplement to a3:AQor ua warzpzs, the only 
titles given, and that therefore. in translations into 
modern tongues, it ought to be dropt as an expletive 
which does not suit their idiom. The above criti- 
cism will also serve as one of the many evidences, 
that what is vulgarly called the most literal transla- 

tion, is not always the most close. / 


 § 19. Ir may be proper also to observe, that the 
import of diminutives is not always to. be determined 
by the general rules laid down by grammarians. 
BiGasy is only in form a diminutive of B/GaG@-, once 
of onG-, Seesjuovtey of Sect poeny ; the same may be said 
of <oiPsoy as used in the Gospel. It cannot be un- 
derstood as expressing littleness ; for what is called 

cePicc in the only place where the word occurs 5, is 

coor in the verse immediately preceding. ‘The like. 
may be said of oyegisy and. oyec. And the application 

in that passage shows sufficiently, that it is not an 

expression of affection or tenderness. woioy in 

Luke 7°, denotes a thing differing rather in kind and 

use, than in dimensions from wa, as used by the 

same Evangelist 7”. Some diminutives are intended. 

to mark a distintion only in age or in size, as Sv- 


ryeerploy» 


75 Matth. xxv. 33. 7% Luke, i. 63. 





77 Luke, xi. 39. 
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‘ yar p10, BiBaaeodior, odapioy, rySudioy, ‘HAWIOIOYs TAolo- 
glovs mecidiov,' weedexpioy ; and may be rendered into 
English by the aid of the epithet little, as Little 
daughter; little book; little fish, or by a single word 
adapted to the meaning in the passage where it oc- 
curs, as couch, boat, child, boy, infant. Tennoy ap- 
‘pears, on the contrary, more expressive of affection, 
than of size ; rea is therefore better rendered dear 
children, than little children which, when addressed 
to. grown persons, sounds very oddly. Sometimes 
the diminutive expresses contempt. In this way the 
word yyyounapi« is used by Paul 7%, and is not bad- 
ly translated silly women. But in many cases, it 
must be acknowledged that the difference which a 
diminutive makes, though real, is of too delicate a 
_ nature to be transfused into a version. For when a ~ 
translator, because the language which he writes, 
does not afford a term exactly equivalent, makes a 
stretch for a word ; that word often farther exceeds 
the import of the original, than the common term 
would have fallen below it. For example, in the 
chéck which our Lord at first gave to the applica- 
tion of the Syrophenician woman, I consider the di- 
minutive xvyaere as more emphatical in that place than 
nuves 5 yet I think it is incomparably better rendered 
in the common version dogs, than in that of the a- 
nonymous translator puppies. 
’ Nay, in the few cases (for they are but few) in 
which our ge dg has provided us with diminu- 
, AaZ tives 


A 78 2 Tim, ii. 6. 
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tives, it is not always proper to render the Greek 
diminutive by the English. Agyioys for - example, 
is in Greek the diminutive of apcy SO is lambkin of 
lamb in English, which is the only proper version of 
oes. To translate apvoy lambkin, must therefore be 
entirely agreeable to the laws of literal interpretation. 
Yet, who that understands English, would hesitate 
to affirm that a translator who should so render the 
word, wherever it occurs in the New Testament, 
would betray a great defect both of taste and of 
judgment? This is one of the many evidences we 
have that, without knowing somewhat of the senti- 
ments and manners of a people, with which the ge- 
nius of their language is intimately conneéted, we 
may, in translating their works, exhibit an uncouth re- 
presentation of the dead letter, but are not qualified 
for transfusing into the version, the sense and spirit of - 
their writings. ‘The Greek abounds in diminutives 
of every kind, though used but sparingly in the Gos- 
pels; nay, even in thediminutives of diminutives, They 
are admitted into all kinds of composition, both pro- 
saic and poetical, the most solemn as well as the most 
ludicrous. » It is quite otherwise with us. We have 
but few of that dénomination, and those few are hard- 
ly ever admitted into grave discussions, ‘They are 
in a manner confined to pastoral poetry and romance, 
or at best to performances whose end is amusement 
rather than instruCtion. It is only in these that such 
words as lordling, baby, manikin, could be tolerated. 
Aguoy, in Greek, is a word of sufficient dignity, 
which lambskin in English is not. This term shows 
rather 
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rather a playful than a serious disposition in the per- 
son who uses it. I have been the more particular 
here i in order to show that, if we would translate 
with propriety, more knowledge is requisite than 
‘can be furnished by lexicons and grammars. So 
much for what, in translating, concerns the justness 
of expression necessary for promoting the author’s 


intention, and SE his sentiments, 


§ 20. Next to the justness, the perspicuity of 
what is said will be universally admitted to be, of 
all the qualities of style, the most essential. Some 
indeed seem to think that this is peculiarly the au- 
thor’s province, and no farther the translator’s, 
than he has the warrant of his original. Such was 
the opinion of Le Clerc, a man of considerable name 
in literature. “ Quamvis Latina lingua,’”’.says he 7°, 
“ perspicuitate multo magis quam Hebraica gaudeat, 
“ imd verd obscuritatem, quantum potest, vitare 
“ soleat: ubi Hebraica obscura sunt, translationem 
“ nostram obscuriorem esse non difitemur. Sed 

© ut ea demum effigies laudatur, non que vultum 
s¢ formosum spectandum, sed qualis est revera, 
“6 spectantium oculis offert ; sic translatio, ubi ar- 
_ chetypus sermo clarus est, clara; ubi obscurus 
“¢ obscura esse debet.”? This judgment he quali- 
fies with the following words: ‘ Obscura autem 
«© hic vocamus, non qua Hebraice linguez nesciis 
‘ obscura sunt, sic enim pleraque loquutiones 

Aas “¢ scrip- 


79 Proleg. in Pent, Diss. II. § 4 
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< scriptures obscure ‘essent, sed quae a linguze non — 
‘ imperitis hodie non satis intelliguntur. — Contra 
“¢ verd clara esse dicimus, non ea tantum que om- 
“‘ nibus, etiam imperitis aperta sunt, sed que lin- 
‘¢ ouze peritioribus nullum negotium facessunt.” 
But even with this qualification the sentiment does 
not appear defensible. It makes the standard of per- 
spicuity what it is impossible for any person exaétly 
to know, namely, the degree of knowledge in the 
original attained (not by the translator, but) by the 
learned in general in the Oriental languages at the 
time. “ Obscura vocamus que a linguse non im- 
“< peritis hodie, non satis intelliguntur.”” In conse- 
quence of which the Scriptures ought to. be translat- 
ed more perspicuously at one time than at another, 
because the original is better understood at one time 
than at another. . That in faé they will beso, when 
in the hands of a translator of superior capacity and 
knowledge, cannot be questioned. ‘But, by this cri- 
tic’s rule, if I understand him right, the interpreter 
ought not to avail himself of greater abilities, if he 
have greater abilities ; but, however clear the sen- 
timents are to him, he ought to render them obscure- 
ly, if the original appear obscure to the critics of the 
age. In this case, it would be of little consequence, 
whether the translator were profoundly skilled in 
the languages or not. “The only thing of importance 
would be, that he were well versed in the interpre- 
tations and comments of others. This is so absurd, 
that I cannot allow myself to think that it was the 
fixed opinion Of that critic, or the rule by which he 


nw 


conducted 7 3 
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conducted himself in translating ; yet it is har dly 
copy to put another construction upon his words. 


—-§ 21, Fowerances without minding the qualificas 
tion above quoted, severely censures the general posi- 
tion, that the obscurities of an author ought to be ren- 

dered obscurely. “ Obscurus,”’ says he *°, “ est non 
_semel Horatius ; ; num igitur laudanda ea erit Ho- 
ratii Gallica interpretatio, que Horatium faciet 
 Gallico sermone, ubi clarus est, claré, ubi obscu- 
<< rus, obscuré loquentem:” Imust, however, say 
so much for Le Clerc, as to acknowledge, that the 
cases compared by Houbigant, are not parallel. 
Greater freedom may reasonably be used ‘with pro- 
fane authors than with the sacred. If the general 
tenour and connection be preserved in the thoughts 
of a Greek or Latin poet, and if the diction be har- 
monious and elegant, a few mistakes about the im- 
port of words, by which the scope of the whole is 
little affected, will be thought, even by the most fas- 
tidious critics, a more pardonable fault than such 
obscurity as interrupts a reader, and makes it diffi 
cult for him to divine the sense. But it is otherwise 
with a book of so great authority as the Scriptures. 
It is better that, in them, the reader should some- 

times be at a loss about the sentiment, than that he 
should have a false sentiment imposed upon him for 
a di@tate of the Spirit of God. I approve much more 
what follows in Houbigant: ‘ Humani ingenii est, 
Aa 4 . ** non 


8 Proleg. Cap. V. Art. III. 
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“© non linguz cujuscunque obscuritas, divini sermo- 
* nis dos perpetua, ut dignitas, ita etiam perspicui- | 
“* tas. Ut quanquam obscura nunc esset Hebraica 
on lingua, tamen dubitandum non esset, “que. sacri 
© autores scripserunt, perspicué scripsisse: nobis 
‘* igitur esse Maxime elaborandum, ut qu nunc no- 
‘ bis obscura esse videantur, ad pristinam nativam- 
‘* que perspicuitatem, quoad fieri potest, revocemus; — 
“ non autem nos nobis contentos esse debere, si 
‘< quz prima specie obscura erant, obscuré conver- 
“¢ terimus.” I have already given my reasons ®" for - 
thinking that thé historical style of the Scriptures, 
in consequence of its greater simplicity, is naturally 
more perspicuous than that of most other writings. 
- But it is impossible that their sense should appear, 
_ even to men of profound erudition, with the same 
facility and clearness, as it did to the countrymen 
and contemporaries of the inspired writers, men fa- 
miliarized to their idiom, and well acquainted with — 
all the customs and manners to which there are, in 
those writings, incidental allusions. If then, to a- 
dopt Le Clerc’s similitude, we prefer likeness to the 
original before beauty, we must endeavour to make 
our translation as perspicuous to our readers, as we 
have reason to think the writings of Moses were, not 
to modern linguists, but to the ancient Israelites, and 
the writings of the Evangelists to the Hellenist Jews. 
This is the only way, in my judgment, in which, 
con. 


Die Ii 
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consistently with common sense, we can say that a 
resemblance, in perspicuity, is preserved in the tran- 
slation. 
‘ 4 

§ 22. Bur, it may be asked, Is there then no case 
whatever, wherein it may be pardonable, or even 
proper, to be, in some degree, obscure? I acknow- 
ledge that there are such cases, though they occur 
but seldom in the historical books. First, it is par- 
donable to be obscure, or even ambiguous, when it 
is necessary for avoiding a greater evil. I consider 
it as a greater evil in a translator, to assign a mean- 
ing merely from conjecture, for which he is con- 
‘scious he has little or no foundation. In such cases, 
the method taken by Castalio, is the only unexcep- 
tionable method, to give a literal translation of the 
words, and acknowledge our ignorance of the mean- 
ing. For the same reason, there will be a propriety 
in retaining even some ambiguities in the. version. 
But this method ought to be taken, only when the 
interpreter, using his best judgment, thinks there is 
ground to doubt which of the two senses, suggested 
by the words, is the meaning of the author. If the 
language of the version be susceptible of the same 
ambiguity which he finds in the original, it ought to. 
be preserved’; but if the language be not susceptible 
of it, which often happens, the translator should in: 
sert the meaning he prefers in the text, and take 
notice of the other in the notes, or on the margin. 

I shall give some examples of both. ‘The Evan- 

gelist 
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gelist John says He Hy to Que 70 arnTivoy “o DuriCe . 
TWAayTO corduroy ¢ ECM OEVOY 4G TOY KOT [AOy. Here we have 
an ambiguity in the word CK OMEVONs which may be 
either the nominative neuter, agreeing with Qwc, or 
the accusative masculine, agreeing with aySpw7oy. 
Our translators have preferred the latter meaning, 
and said, That was the true light, which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. It was hard- 
ly possible to preserve the native simplicity of the 
expression, and retain the ambiguity in English. I 
have, therefore, as I preferred the former meaning, 
rendered the verse, The true light was he, who com- 
ing into the world, enlighteneth every man, and men- 
tioned the other. sense in the note, assigning the rea- 
sons which determined my choice. 

Another eight cals eee our Lord as say- 
ing °%, Asyw ‘vs, ‘ore “umes “ot anoredne ayrec poot, ev 
Ty WaAiyyeveria, “oray nation ‘o ‘vi@- Te av pers emt 
Spcove doens curs, nadirso de Meer TLE em Dwwodsree Sees 
vec, KplvoyTEs THs dwienee Quaag 78 Toponn. Here the 
clause 74 waAryycysoiz, may be construed, either 
with the preceding words, or with the following. 
In the former of these ways our translators have un- 
derstood them, and have, therefore, rendered the 
verse, J.say unto you, that ye which have followed 
me in the regeneration ; when the Son of man shall 
sé mm the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon 
twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. 
I think, on the contrary, that the words ought to be 

under- 


82 John, i. 9. 83 Matth. xix. 28. 
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awsha in the latter way, and have, therefore, 


a 


translated them in this manner : T say unto you, that | 


at the renovation, when the Son of man shall be seat- 
—edon his glorious throne, ye my Sollowers, sitting also 
apon twelve thrones, shall judge the twelve tribes of 
Israel. ¥or this choice I have pact eae my reasons: 
in the note on the passage. 

‘ ; 

§ 23. Bur it sometimes happens, that the pre- 
ference of one of the meanings of an equivocal word 
or phrase, cannot be determined with probabili- 
ty sufficient to satisfy a candid critic. In this case, 
when the version can be rendered equally suscepti- 
ble of the different meanings, candour itself requires, 
that the interpreter give it this turn. By so doing, 
he puts the unlearned reader on the same footing on 
which the learned reader is put by the author. It 
does not often happen that this is possible, but it 
happens sometimes. The word aay may denote, 
either the world, in the largest acceptation, or the 
‘age, state, or dispensation of things, answering near- 
ly to the Latin seculum. ‘There are some passages 


in the New Testament, on which probable argu- 


ments may be advanced in favour of each interpreta- 
tion. Nay, some have plausibly contended, that in 
the prophetic style, there is no impropriety in admit- 
ting both senses. Now, by rendering cy, in those 
doubtful cases, state, the same latitude is given the 
sentiment in English, which the words have in the 
original. See the note on this passage in Mat- 

thew, 
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thew ®*, ex a®: Syoeroel QUTW, BTS ey TW YUY Cll, BTE 
—& Tw jLcAAovti, Which I have rendered, wll never be 
bgp doned, either in the present state, or in the Suture. 


§ 24, Aig are, moreover, a few ec mn 
which it cannot be doubted that there is an intention- 
al obscurity. In these it is plain, that the same de- 
_ gree of darkness which is found in the original ought, 

as far as possible, to be preserved | in the version. 
Predi@tions are rarely intended to be perfectly un- 
derstood till after their fulfilment, and are intended 
to be then understood by means of their fulfilment. 
When our Lord said to his disciples, in his last con- 
solatory discourse *5, Within a little while ye shall 
not see me, a little while after ye shall see me, be- 
cause F go to the Father, we learn, from what fol- 
lows, that they did not understand him. Yet, tho” 
he perceived they were puzzled, he did not think 
proper to clear up the matter ; but, that his words 
might make the deeper impression upon their minds, 
he mentioned some additional circumstances, the 
triumph of the world, the sorrow of the disciples at 
first, and joy afterwards. He knew that his death 
and resurrection, which were soon to follow, would 
totally dissipate all doubts about his meaning. It 
must be injudicious, therefore, to render the verse 
in such a manner as to leave no room, to persons in 
their circumstances, for doubt and perplexity. Yet 


in one version it is thus translated: “ Ina very lit- — 


tle 


84 Matth. xif. 32. 85 John, xvi. 16. 
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<“ tle time you will not see me—in a very little time 
“ you will see me ee am going to the Fa- 
“¢ ther, shortly to return.” The last clause, shortly 
to return, for which there is no warrant in the origi- 
_nal, removes the difficulty at once, and consequent- 
ly, makes the disciples appear, in the subsequent 
verses, in a very strange light, as being at a loss to 
understand what is expressed in the clearest man- 
ner. It holds, therefore, true in general that, in 
translating prophecy, we ought to avoid giving the 
‘version either more or less light than is found in 
the original. The anonymous translator often errs 
inthis way. Thus, in the prophecy on mount Oli- 
vet, where our Lord says *°,. These things must hap- 
pen, but the end is not yet, the last clause, Bmw EF4 
ro t:A@», he renders, the end of the Jewish age us 
_ not yet. There is nothing answering to the words 
of the Jewish age in the Gospel. It is not certain 
that the word r:Ago here relates to the same event 
which is called ctrekea re cuwvog a little before *”. 
At any rate, there isno mention of Jews, or Jewish, 
in the whole prophecy. Nay, if it were absolutely 
certain, that the meaning is what this interpreter has 
expressed, it would be wrong to render it so, be- 
cause we have reason to conclude, that it was not 
without design that our Lord, on that occasion, em- 
ployed. more general terms. 


§ 25. In some cases, it is particularly unsuit- 
able 


86 Matth, xxiv. 6. 87 Ver, 3. 
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able to be more explicit than the sacred authors, how 
certain soever we be that we express the meaning. 
A little reflefion must satisfy every reasonable per- 
son that events, depending on the agency of men, 
cannot, with propriety, be revealed, so as to be per- 
feétly intelligible to those on whose agency they de- 
pend. For, if we suppose that the things predicted, 
are such as they would not knowingly be the instru- 
ments'of executing, either it will be in their power 
to defeat the intention of the prophecy, or they must 
be over-ruled in their a€tions by some blind fatality, 
and consequently cannot be free agents in accom- 
plishing the prediétion. Neither of these suits the 
methods of Providence. God does not force the 
wills of his creatures; but he makes béth their er- 
rors and their vices conduce to effect his wise and 
gracious purposes. ‘This conduct of Providence was © 
never more eminently displayed, than in what related 
to the death and sufferings of the Son of God. 
‘The predi€tions of the ancient prophets are so appo= 
site, and so clearly explained by the events, that we 
are at no loss to apply them; nay, we find some dif- 
ficulty in conceiving how they could fail of being un- 
derstood by those who were the instruments of their 
accomplishment. Yet, that they were misunderstood 
by them, we have the best authority to afirm: J wot, 
_ says Peter °° to the people. of Jerusalem, who had, 
with clamour, demanded of Pilate the crucifixion of 
Jesus, that, through ignorance, ye did it, as did al 
0 


88 Ads, iii, 14, 18. 
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$0 your rulers ; but those things which God before had 
shewed, by the mouth of all his Prophets, that Christ 
should suffer, he hath so fulfilled. The prediétions 
in the Gospel are conveyed in the same idiom, and 
under the like figurative expressions, as are those 
of the Old Testament. And, though many of the 
events foretold, which are now accomplished, have 
‘put the meaning of such prophecies beyond all ques- 
tion, we ought not, in translating them, to add any 
‘light borrowed, merely, from the accomplishment. 
By so doing, we may even materially injure the his- 
tory, and render those mistakes mcredible, which, on 
a more exact representation of things, as they must 
have appeared at the time, were entirely natural. 


§ 26. THE commentator’s business ought never 
to be confounded with the translator’s. It is the 
duty of the latter to give every thing to his readers, 
_as much as possible, with the same advantages, nei- 
ther more nor fewer, with which the sacred author 
gave it to his contemporaries. ‘There were some 
things which our Saviour said, aswell as some things 
_ that he did, to his disciples, which it was not in- 
tended that they should understand then, but which, 
if taken notice of then, and remembered, they would 
understand afterwards. These things, said our Lord®?, 
E£ have spoken to you in figures ; the time cometh 
when I shall no longer speak to you in figures ; but 
instruct you plainly concerning the Father. t was, 

/ therefore, 
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therefore, not intended that every thing in the Gos- 
pel should be announced, at first, with plainness. 
It is, withal, certain, that the veil of figurative lan- 
guage, thrown over some things, was employed to 
shade them, only for a time, and, in the end, to con- 
duce to their evidence and greater lustre. For there 
was no secret that was not to be discovered 3 nor was 
aught concealed which was not to be divulged *°. 
Now, justice is not done to-this wise conduct of the 
Spirit, unless things be represented, in this respect 
also, as nearly as possible, in his own manner. And 
those translators who have not attended to this, have 
sometimes, by throwing more light than was proper 
on particular expressions, involyed the whole pas- 
sage in greater darkness, and made it harder to ac- 
count for the facts recorded. 


§ 27. AT the same time, let it be remembered, 
that the case of prophecy. is in a great measure pe- _ 
culiar ; and we have reason to think, that there is _ 
hardly any other case in which we are in danger of 
exceeding in perspicuity. Even in those places of — 
the Gospel, about the meaning of which expositors 
are divided, there is ground to believe, that there is 
no intended obscurity in the original; but that the 
difficulty arises merely from an allusion to some cus- 
- tom, or an application of some term, at that time fa- 
miliar, but at present, not easily discovered. Where 
the translator is in the dark, his version ought not to 

be» 
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be decisive. But where he has rational grounds for 
forming a judgment, what he judges to be the sense, 
he ought to express with clearness. 

Sah ‘Mase beh tk iss: | sd 1) ees are tor he imippi 

—§ 28. I HAVE atic shits once had occasion to 
observe, that wherever propriety, perspicuity, and 
the idiom of the tongue employed, permit an inter- 
preter to be close, the more he is so, the better. 
But what it is to be déteral, I have never yet seen 
defined by any critic or grammarian, or even, by’ 
any advocate for the literal manner of translating. | 


A resemblance in sound, ‘by the frequent use of de-  ~ 


rivatives from the words of the original, cannot, 
where there is no coincidence in the sense, confer 
on a translator, even the slight praise of being lite- 
ral. Who would honour with this denomination one 
who, in translating Scripture, should render cuy- 
Denyice symphony, ‘umep(aoAn hyperbole, moepokur Gy pa- 
roxrysm, Papucnecee pharmacy, cunoavrev to play the 
sycophant, mapadoéa paradoxes, wueotns idiot 2, Yet. 
some of the consecrated. words have no better title 
to this distin@ion. 

I once met with a pein r do not Abaailae 
where, on a passage in the Epistle of James”, in 
which God is-called the Father of lights, wag ‘w ex 
aul Tapudroryn, n toomys amormuacj.x: ‘The critic pro- 
foundly supposes, that the sacred penman, though 
writing to the Christian converts of the dispersed 
Jews, amongst whom there certainly were not many 

VOL. H. Bb noble, 
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noble, or rich, or learned, addressed them in the 
language of astronomy; and therefore renders #a-- 
exdreryn parallac, and cpor_ tropic. If this be to 
translate very literally, it is also to translate very 
absurdly. And surely the plea is not stronger, that 
is urged in favour of those interpreters who, with-— 
out regard to usage in their own language, scrupu- 
lously exhibit, in their versions, the ‘etymologies of | 
their author’s words, especially compound words. 
Such, if they would preserve consistency, ought to 
translate evg Sy well-bred, padispyia easy work, emee~ 
poroyos sced-gatherer, ravepyos all-working, yroo- 
conousy tongue case, and reumoavg all-many. ‘The 
similar attempts of some, at analysing phrases, or 
 idiomatical expressions, in their version, which are 
but a looser sort of composition, fall under the same 
“denomination. Both the above methods, though dif- 
fering greatly from each other, are occasionally pa- 
tronized as literal, by the same persons. ‘There is a 
third particular, which is considered as, perhaps, 
- more essential to this mode of. interpreting, than ei- 
ther of the former, and which consists in tracing, as . 
nearly as possible, in the version, the construction 
and arrangement of the original. This, if not car- 
vied to excess, is less exceptionable than either of 
the former. 


§ 29.-Bur, -it deserves our notice, that transla-- 
tors attempting, in this way, to keep closely to the 
letter, have sometimes failed, through their attend- 
ing more to words and particles, considered separate- 
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ly, than to the combination and construGtion of the 

whole sentence. Thus, the words of our Lord 9’, 

Tlas yop ‘0 arrav. AcpBover, not ‘o Ctuy “superna, as 


_ rendered in the common translation, For every one 


that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; 
err in this very way.  ‘O Cirwy ‘eveirxe, taken by it- 
self ‘as a separate sentence, cannot be better rendered 
than he that seeketh, findeth. But in this passage it 


‘is only a clause of asentence. ‘The words xa¢ yao, 


‘wherewith the sentence begins, relate equally to both 
clauses. The version here given, For whosoever ask- 
eth, obtaineth ; whosoever seeketh, jindeth, is, in 
fact, therefore, more close to the letter, as well as 
to sense: for, by the syntactic order, the second 
clause evidently is zag ‘o Carey. “EUgIT HEE. The Vul- 
gate is both literal and just, Omnis enim qui petit, 
accipit ; et qui querit, invenit. Here omnis, like 
zac, belongs to both members. Had our transla- 
tors, in the same manner, said, Every one that ask- 
eth, receiveth ; and that secketh, findeth ; leaving 
out the pronoun he, they would have done justice 


‘both to the form and to the sense. But they have 


chosen rather to follow Beza, who says, Quisquis 
enim petit, accipit ; et qui querit, invenit ; where, 
though the second member is the same as in the Vul- 
gate, the expression in the Gospel is in effect diffe- 
rently translated, as quisquis cannot, like omnis, be 
‘supplied before guz. I acknowledge that there is 
not a material difference in meaning. Only the se- 

Bb 2 cond 
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cond clatise in Beza is expressed more weakly, and — 
_ appears not to affirm so universally as the first clause: 
The clause, as expressed i in wie) ws no Nair ap 
etal a i Mi : 
§ 30. For a similar. reason, the words ome “o 
OHWANE oro B TEACUTOL, HOE ‘ro mup 8 o Bevo °3, ares 
in my opinion, more stri€tly rendered, where ¢heir 
worm ‘dieth not, and their fire ts not quenched, than 
as in'the common version, the fire is not quenched. 
The manner in which the clauses are here connected, 
rendered the repetition of the pronoun in the second 
clause unnecessary,’ because in Greek it is in such 
cases understood as repeated. Whereas in English, 
when ¢he fire is said, the pronoun cannot be under- 
stood. "It is excluded by the article, which is never 
by us joined with the possessive pronoun. Could we, 
with propriety, imitate the Greek mianner entirely, 
making the personal pronoun supply the possessive, 
and saying, «where the worm of them dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched, the pronoun might be un- 
derstood in English as well as in Greek. But such 
an idiom with us would be harsh and unnatural. It - 
gives an additional probability to this explanation, 
that, in the passage in the Old Testament referred 
to °4, it is expressly their fire, as well as thezr worm. 
In Hebrew the affixes are never left to be’ supplied. 
This remark regards only the exhibition of the con-_ 
sttnion, 


93 Mark, ix. 44. 46. 48. 94 Isaiah, levi. 24. 
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strudtion, for the sense is not F affeGed by the differ- 
ence. 


§ 31. The wards of John, °O aouwy ray ee iii 
SinaiGy est, nacSwe exety@» dinci@» e51°5, are, in my 
judgment, more literally rendered, He that doth 
righteousness ts righteous, even as God is righteous, 
than as it stands in the English translation, even ‘as 
he is righteous. The English pronoun he does not © 
correspond to the Greek <x:@- so situated. In 


English, the sentence appears, to most readers, a 


mere identical proposition: in Greek it has no such 
appearance, <x«v@- plainly referring us to a remote 
antecedent. - As no pronoun, in our language, will 
here answer the purpose, the only proper recourse is 
to the noun whose place it occupies °°. - The inten- . 
tion of the three examples just now given, is to show _ 
that, when the construction of the sentence is taken 
into the account, that is often found a more literal (if 
by this be meant closer ) translation, which, toa su- 
perficial view, appears less so, 


i ‘ ; +h 


§ 82. Isuaut here take notice of another case 
in which we may translate literally, nay, justly, and ~ 
perspicuously, and yet fail greatly, in respect of e- 
nergy. This arises from not attending to the mi- 
nute, but often important, differences in stru¢ture, 
gee the language of the original, and that of the 

Bb 3 ver- 
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version. Of many sich differences between Greek i 


and English, I .shall mention at present only one. 
We find it necessary to introduce some of the per- 
sonal pronouns almost as often as we introduce a 
verb. Not only does our idiom require this, but our 
want of inflections constrains us to take this method 
for conveying the meaning. _In the ancient langua- 
ges this is quite unnecessary, as the inflection of the 
verb, in almost every case, virtually expresses the 


pronoun. There are certain cases, nevertheless, 


wherein the pronoun is also employed in those lan- 
guages. But, in those cases, it has, for the most 
part, an emphasis which the corresponding pronoun 
with us, because equally necessary in every case, is 
not fitted for expressing. Thus our Lord says to 
his disciples 97, Oung, ‘umes jus ecrskaode, arr eyes 
e&erekopeny ‘vaso, Which is rendered in the common 
version, Ve have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you. ‘This version is at once literal, just, and per- 
spicuous ; yet it has not the energy of the original, 
The stress laid on ‘ujerg and eyw, which are here 
contrasted with manifest intention, because the words 


are otherwise superfluous, is but feebly, if at all, re- 


presented by the pronouns ye and J, which are, in 
English, necessary attendants on the verbs. Our 


translators could not have rendered differently, had- 


the words been Ov pe cksdsSards, arn’ cfs shefany 


‘umac. Yet every reader of taste will perceive that 


this expression is not nearly so emphatical. I might 
add 


97 John, xv. 16. 


_— 


> 
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add that such a reader will be sensible, that even so 
slight a circumstance as beginning the sentence with 
the negative particle, adds to the emphasis, and that _ 
‘vues 8 would not have been so expressive as sy, 
‘ywetc. ‘To do justice, therefore, ta the energy, as 
well as to the sense of the original, it is necessary, 
in modern languages, to give the sentence a differ- 
ent turn. The Port Royal, and after them Simon, 
and other French translators, have done this success- 
fully by rendering it, Ce n’est pas vous qui m’arex 
choisi, mais c'est moi qui vous ai choisi. The like 
turn has been given by some very properly to the 
words in English, Zé was not you who chose me, but 
wz was I who chose you. 

I recolle& one instance in the Old Testament, 
wherein our translators have taken this method. 
Joseph, after he had discovered himself to his bre- 
thren, observing that the remembrance of their 
guilt overwhelmed them with terror and confusion ; 
in order to compose their spirits, says to them %%, 
It was not you that sent me hither, but God. The 
expression in the Greek translation is perfectly simi- 
lar to that above quoted from the Gospel. , Ou, 
- Sumets as mmesaAnats “whe, arr 4 fo Ozog. In the 

original Hebrew it is not less so; N'? Cans donne 
one mat °> HSAVNN. I do not say, however, that 
the pronoun when mentioned, is, in every case, em- 
_ phatical, or that, in every case, it would be proper 
to deviate from the more simple manner of translat- 


ing. | 


Bb4 § 23. 


9 Gen. xlyv. 8. 
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: § 33. Tenis much shall suffice for what regards 
. those leading rules i in translating, which may be judg- 

_ed necessary for securing propriety, perspicuity, and 
energy; and, as far as possible, in a consistency 
with these, for doing justice to the particular man- 
ner of the author translated ; and for bestowing on 
the whole, that simple kind of decoration, which is 
suited to its charaéter. This finishes the first: part 
of this Dissertation relating to the matter or princi- 
pal qualities to be attended to in translating. 





—— 


EPA RE Sy 
The Readings of the Original here followed, 


i SHALL now subjoin a few remarks on the read- 
ings, where there is, in the original, a diversity of 
reading, which are here preferred. 

Were it in our power to recur to the autographies 
of the sacred penmen, that is, to the manuscripts 
written by themselves, or by those whom they em- 
ployed, to whom they dictated, and whose work 
they supervised, there could be no question that we 
ought to recur to them, as the only infallible stan- 
dards of divine truth. But those identical writings, 
itis acknowledged ‘on alf hands, are nowhere now 
to bée found. What we have, in their stead, are the 
copies of copies (through how many successions, it 

| is 
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is impossible to say), which were originally taken 
. from those autographies.. Now, though Christians 
are generally agreed in ascribing infallibility to the 
_sacred penmen, no Christian society, or individual, 
that I know, has ever yet ascribed infallibility to the 
copiers of the New Testament. Indeed, some Chris- 
tians appear absurd enough to admit thus much in 
favour of those who have transcribed the Old Testa- 
ment ; about which they seem to imagine, that Pro- 
-vidence has been more solicitous than about the New. 
For, in regard to the New Testament, nothing of 
this kind has ever been advanced. Now, what has 


’. been said of the transcribers of the New Testament 


may, with equal certainty, be affirmed of the editors 
and printers. It is, nevertheless, true, that, since 
the invention of printing, we have greater security 
than formerly, against that incorre€tness which mul- 
tiplies the diversities of reading ; inasmuch as now, 
a whole printed edition, consisting of many thousand 
copies, is not exposed to so many errors, as a single 
written copy was before. But this invention is com- 
paratively modern. Besides, the effet it had, in » 
point of correctness, was only to check the progress, 
or, more properly, to prevent the increase of the 
evil, by giving little scope for new variations. But it 

could have no retrospective effect in rectifying those 
already produced. 


| § 2. Ir behoved the first editors of the New Tes- 
tament in print, toemploy the manuscripts of which 
they were possessed, with all their imperfections, 
. ; And 
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And who will pretend that Cardinal Ximenes, Eras- 
mus, Robert Stephens, and the other early publish- 
ers of the New Testament, to whom the republic of 
‘letters is indeed much indebted, were under an in- 
fallible direGtion in the choice of manuscripts, or in 
the choice of readings in those passages wherein their 
copies differed from one another? That they were 
‘not. all under. infallible guidance, we have ocular 
demonstration, as, by comparing them, we see that, 
in many instances, they differ among themselves. 
And if only one was infallibly direéted, which of 
them, shall we say, was favoured with this honour- 
able distinction ? But, in fad, though there are 
many well-meaning persons, who appear dissatisfied 
with the bare mention of various readings of the sa- 
cred text, and much more with the adoption of any 
reading to which they have not been accustomed, 
there is none who has yet ventured to ascribe infal- 
libility, or inspiration, to any succession of copyists, 
editors, or printers. Yet, without this, to what 
purpose complain ? Is it possible to dissemble a cir- 
cumstance  clear- as day, that different copies read 
some things differently? a circumstance of which 
every ‘person who, with but a moderate share of 
knowledge, will take the trouble to reflect, must be 
convinced that it was inevitable? Or, if it were pos- 
sible to dissemble it, ought this truth to be dissem- 
bled? If, in any instance wherein the copies differ, 
there appear, upon inquiry, sufficient reason to be- 
lieve, that the reading of one copy, or number of co- 
pies, is the di€tate of inspiration, and at the reading 

of 
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of the rest, though the same with that of the printed 
edition most in use, is not; will the cause of truth 
be better served by dissimulation, in adhering to a 

maxim of policy, merely human, or by conveying, 

in simplicity, to the best of our power, the genuine 
sense of the Spirit? The former method savours too 
much of those pious frauds which, though excellent 
props to superstition, in ignorant and barbarous ages, 
ought never to be employed in the service of true re- 
ligion. Their assistance she never needs, and dis- 
dains to use. Let us then conclude that, as the sa- 
cred writings have been immensely multiplied, by 
the copies which have been taken from the original 
manuscripts, and by the -transcripts successively 
made from the copies; the intrusion of mistakes in- 
to the manuscripts, and thence into printed editions, 
was, without a chain of miracles, absolutely unavoid- 
able. 


§ 3. Ir may be thought that the transmission, 
through so many ages, merely by transcribing, in - 
order to supply the place of those copies which, from 
time to time, have been destroyed or lost, must have, 
long before now, greatly corrupted the text, and 
involved the whole in uncertainty. Yet, in fact, the 
danger here is not near so great as, at first, it would 
appear. The multiplication of the copies, the very 
circumstance which occasions the increase of the e- 
vil, has, in a great measure, as it began very early, 
brought its own remedy along with it, namely, the 
opportunity it affords, of collating those which have 

been 
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~ made from different ancient exeriiplits: For, 
let it be observed, that different transcribers’ from a 
correct standard, rarely fall into the’ same errors. 
If, therefore, which is highly probable, as almost 
all those writings were originally intended for the 
use of multitudes, several copies were made diredtly. 
from the writings of the sacred penmen, those ‘tran- 
scripts, when the common architype was lost, would. 
serve,. when collated, to correct one another: and, 
in like manner, the copies !taken from one would 
serve to correct the copies taken from another. 
There are several considerations, arising from exter- 
nal circumstances, from which, among the different 
readings of different manuscripts, the preference 
may, with probability, be determined; such are the 
comparative antiquity, number, and apparent accu- 
racy of the copies themselves. . There are considera- 
tions, also, arising from internal qualities in the 
readings compared; such as, conformity to the — 
grammatical construction, to the common. idiom of 
the language, to the special idiom of the Hellenists, 
to the manner of the writer, and to the scope of the 
context. Need I subjoin the judgments that may be 
formed, by a small change in the pointing, or even 
in dividing the words? for, in these things, the cri- 
tic is entitled to some latitude, as, in the most an- 
cient manuscripts, there were neither points nor ac- 
cents, and hardly a division of the words. ; 
Next to the aid of manuscripts, is that of the 
Greek commentators, who give us, in their com- 
| ~ men- 
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‘mentaries, the text, as they found it at the time; 
and, next to this, we have that cf ancient ‘trans! 
lations. I do not mean the aid they give for discover: 

ing the import’ of the original terms; for, in this re- 

“speét, modern versions may be aati profitable ; 
but, their leading’ to ‘the discovery of a different 
reading. in the manuscripts from which they were 

made. In this way, modern versions are of no use 

to the critic, the world” being still in possession of 

their original. Next to ancient translations, though 

very far from being of equal weight, are the quota-— 

tions made by the Fathers, and ear ly ecclesiastical . 

writers. Of the degrees of regard due, respective 
ly, to the several assistances above named, it would 
be superfluous here to discourse, after what has been 
written by Walton, Mill, Wetstein, Simon, Michaelis, 
Kennicott, and many others. As we can ascribe to 
no manuscript, edition, or translation, absolute per- 
feGtion ; we ought to follow none of them implicitly. 
As little ought we to reject the aid of any. On 
these principles I have proceeded in this version. 
Even 'the En iglish translators have not scrupled, in a 
few instances, to prefer a manuscript reading to that 
of the printed editions, and the reading of the Vul- 
gate ‘to that of the Greek. Of the former, I re- 
member two examples °° in the Gospels, wherein 
our translators have adopted a reading different from 
the reading of the common Greek, and also different 
from 


99 Matth. x. 10, John, xviii. 20. 
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from that of the Vulgate; and not a few ‘°°, Kihei 
they have preferred the latter to the former, some- 
times, in my opinion, rashly. ‘The passages are 
mentioned in the margin; the reader may compare 
them at his leisure, and consult the notes relating to 
them, subjoined to this translation. 


1900 


§ 4. BencELius, though. he conaokad manu- 
scripts, declares, that he has followed none in the 
edition he has given of the New Testament, unless 
where they supported the reading of some one, at 
least, of the printed editions. ‘* This,’ says Bow- 
yer’, “is the greatest deference that was ever 
paid to the press.’ But, with all due respe& to the 
‘judgment of that worthy and learned printer, I de 
not think it evidence of a deference to the press, but 
of an extravagant deference to the first editors of 
the sacred books in print. The Scriptures of the 
New Testament had been conveyed, by manuscript, 
for about fourteen hundred years before the art of 
printing existed. As it has never been pretended 
that the first printers, or the first publishers, were 
inspired, or ought to be put on the footing of Pro- 
phets, we conclude, that if their editions contain 
things not warranted by the manuscripts or ancient 
versions then extant, such things must be erroneous, 
or, at least, apocryphal. And, if every thing they 

. contain 


roo Matth, xii. 14. xxv. 39. xxvi. 15. Mark, vi. 56. 
Luke, i°35.-i. 22.. xi. 13, John, xvi. 2. xviii, 2. 1g. 
tor Pref. to his Critical ConjeCtures. 
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contain may be found in some manuscripts or ver- 
sions of an older date, though not in all, our giving 
such a preference to the readings copied into the 
printed editions, can proceed from nothing but a blind ’ 
deference to the judgment of those editors, as always 
.. selecting the best. Whether they merited this dis- 
tinGtion, the judicious and impartial will judge. But 
no reasonable person can hesitate a moment to pro-— 
nounce, that if, of all the readings they had met 
with, they had selected the worst, the press would 
have conveyed them down to us with equal fidelity. 
We may then have a prejudice in favour of the 
printed editions, because we are accustomed to them, 
but have no valid reason for preferring them to ma-_ 
nuscripts, unless it arise from a well-founded pre- | 
ference of the first editors of the New Testament to 
all other scriptural critics, as men who had the 
best means of knowing what was preferable in the 
manuscripts, and who were the most capable of mak- 
ing a proper choice. But hardly will either be, ad- 
mitted by those who are acquainted with the state of 
this species of literature, at that time, and since. 

§ 5. Tuoucu not the first published, the first 
prepared for publication, was the Complutensian Po- 
lyglot, by Cardinal Ximenes, a Spaniard. The sen- 
tence, formerly quoted from him, relating to the 
place he had assigned the Vulgate in his edition, be- 
tween'the Hebrew and the Greek, and his indecent 
comparison of its appearance there, to.our Lord 
crucified between the two malefa@tors, do not serve 

to 
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to ‘raise our, opinion either of his judgment, or of. : 
his impartiality. He boasted of the use he had made 
of the Vatican, and other manuscripts of great anti-, 
 quity, as to which Wetstein is not singular im ex- 
pressing doubts of his veracity... deve} ™ 

Erasmus is considered as the second piece ‘His 
New Testament. was published, but not printed, be- 
fore the Complutensian. He made use of some ma- 
nuscripts of Bazil, and others, which he had colle@-. 
ed in different parts ; but he was so little scrupulous, 
m regard | to the text, that what was illegible in the: 
only Greek copy, he seems to have had, of the A- 
pocalypse, he supplied, by translating back into 


Greek from the Vulgate. He published several edi-: _ f 


tions of this work, the two or three last of which he 
brought to a greater conformity to the Complutensian_ 
printed at Alcala, than his three first were. 

The third editor of note, (for I pass over those 
who did little other than republish either Ximenes of 
Erasmus), was Robert Stephens. He allowed him- 
self, in a great measure, to be directed by the two. 
former editors; but not without using, on several 
occasions, the readings which he found in some of 
. the best manuscripts he had collected. Many of the 
later editions of the New Testament are formed 
from some of his. 

Beza, indeed, who was himself possessed of some 
valuable manuscripts, and was supplied. by Henry 
Stephens, with the various readings which had been 
colleéted by his father, sometimes introduced them. 
, into the text. But his choice was directed by no 

é principle 
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principle of criticism. His great rule of preference, 
(as might be expected from the manner in which he 
conducted his translation), was conformity to his 
own theological system. This led him to introduce 
variations, sometimes on the authority of a single 
manuscript of little or no account, sometimes with- 
out even that, insomuch that several of his altera- 
tions must be considered as conjectural. Yet his edi- 
tion has been much followed by Protestants. Cur- 
celleus '°* complains of him for having, by his own 
acknowledgment, suppressed many readings he was 
possessed of. Simon takes notice of the same thing *° 
And, it must be owned, that Beza’s condua, in 
other particulars, gives ground to suspect, that his 
impartiality, in a matter of this kind, was not to be 
relied on. | 

The only other editor I know, who has had re- 
course to guessing, for the improvement of his text, 
is the English translator in 1729, often before men- 
tioned. He has, along with his version, republished 
the Greek text, corrected, as he pretends, from au- 
ithentic manuscripts. It does not, however, appear, 
that he has been guided by critical principles in judg- — 
ing of manuscripts, or of the preference due to 
particular readings. His chief rule seems to’ have 
been their conformity to his own notions, which has 
led him to employ a boldness in correcting altogether 
unwarrantable. 

VOL. Il. | sei § 6. 


102 Pref, to his edition of the N. T. Nescio quo corsilio, 
plurimas quas pra manibus habebat, publico inviderit. 


103 Hist, Crit. du N, T. lib, ii. cap. 29. 
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§ 6..Wuar follows. may serve as evidence of 
this. Dr. Mill was so much pleased with a correc- 
tion proposed by Bentley *®*, as to say, “ Mihi tan- 
 topere placet haec le€tio, ut absque unanimi codi-« 

“cum in altera ista leCtione consensu, genuinam 
<< eam intrepidé pronunciarem :” to which our edi- 
tor gives this brief and contemptuous reply,—‘ As 
“: if there was any manuscript so old as common 
“¢ sense.’ ‘The greatest regard is doubtless due to 
common sense ; but, where the subjet is matter, of _ 
fat, the proper province of common sense lies in. 
comparing and judging the proofs brought before it, 
not in supplying from invention any deficiency in 
these. Common sense, or rather Reason is the judge 
in the trial. -Manuscripts, versions, quotations, &c. 
are the testimonies. It would be a bad scheme in 
civil matters to supersede the examination of witnes- 
ses, on pretence that the sagacity of the judge ren- 
dered it unnecessary. Yet it might be pretended, 
that his penetration is such, that he can discover, at 
a glance, the truth, or the falsity, of the charge, 
from the bare physiognomy of the parties. But can 
you imagine, that people would think their lives, li- 
berties, and properties, secure in a country, where 
this were the method of trial? Or will this method, 
think you, be found to answer better in critical, 
than in judicial matters? If, under the name of 
COMMON SENSE, we substitute the critic’s fancy, -in 
the room of testimony and all external evidence ; 
we shall find, that we have established a test of cri- 

ticism 


104 ‘The passage, on which the decvattioe was b prppored, is 
Gal. iv. 25. 
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_ ticism which is infinitely various, not in different sects 
only, but’ in different individuals. (The common 
sense of the aforesaid English editor, and the com- 
mon sense of Beza (yet neither of them was desti- 
tute of this quality), would, I am afraid, have not 


very see coincided. : 


§ 7. SHaxw we then set aside reason, or commoii 
sense, in such inquiries? On the contrary, no step 
can properly be taken without it. The judge is nes 
cessary in the trial, so are the witnesses : but there 
will be an end of all fairness, and an introduction to 
-the most arbitrary proceedings, if the former be 
made to supply the place of both. In cases of this 
kind, we ought always to remember that the ques- 
tion, wherever any doubt arises, is a question of fact, 
not a question of right, or of abstract truth. It is, 
¢ What was said ;? not ‘ What should have been 
© said ;’ or * What we ourselves would have said,” 
had we been in the author’s place. This is what we 
tever mistake in the explanation of any pagan wri- 
ter, or of any modern, but are very apt to mistake 
in the explanation of the Bible. If a Christian of 
judgment and knowledge were translating the Alco- 
ran, there would be no risk of his confounding 
things so manifestly distin€t. ‘The reason is, such a 
translator’s concern would only be to give the mean- 
ing of his author, without either enquiring, or mind- 
ing, whether it were pap is or contrary, to his 

own sentiments. 
Whereas, it is a hgneere to one that the Chris- 
ce2 tian 


ak 


, 
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tian, of whatever denomination he be, has previ- 
ously to his entering on the interpretation, gotten a 
set of opinions concerning those points about which 
Scripture i is conversant. As these opinions have ac- 
quired a certain firmness through habit, and as a be- 
-liever in Christianity cannot, ‘ebnaishenglgs maintain 
tenets which he sees to be repugnant to the doc- 
trines contained in Scripture, he will find it easier, 
unless possessed of an uncommon share of candour 
and discernment) to bring, by his ingenuity, (espe- 
cially when aided by conjectural emendations) the _ 
di€tates of revelation to a conformity to his opinions, 
than to bring his opinions to a conformity to the 
dictates of revelation. This tendency is the real 
cause of so much ‘straining as is sometimes to be — 
found in the manner of criticizing holy writ; strain- 
ing, let me add, to a degree which we never see ex- 
-emplified, in interpreting any classical author. In 
the latter we are, comparatively, little interested, 
and are therefore ready to admit, on many occasions, 
that such are the sentiments expressed in his writ- 
ings, though very-different from our sentiments. 
But as Christians will not admit this with regard 
to the Bible, they have often no other resource, 
but either to wrest its words, or to change their own 
opinions. Which of these ways will be oftner taken, © 
it is not difficult to say. 


§ 8. I wave often wished (if such a person could 
be ie that an infidel of sufficient learning, pe- 


netration, 
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netration, coolness, and candour, would, merely for 
the sake of illustrating, what must be allowed, even 
by him, to be curious pieces of ancient literature, 
undertake the translation of the sacred books. Such 
a man would have no bias upon his mind to induce 
him to wrest the words, in order to make them speak 
his own sentiments. And, if he had the genuine 
spirit of the philosopher, historian, or antiquary, he 
_ would be:solicitous to exhibit the manners, opinions, 
customs, and reasonings, of those early ages, fairly, 
as he found them, without adding any thing of his 
own, either to exalt, or to depress, the original. I 
should not think it impossible to find so much 
fairness in a Christian who, having resided long in 
India, and understood their sacred language, should. 
undertake to translate to us the Scriptures of the 
Bramins ; but such impartiality in an infidel living in 
a Christian country, would be, I fear, a chimerical 
expectation. 
There is, however, I Desai, a consider- 
able difference in the cases. We view with different 
eyes the opinions of remote ages and distant nations, 
from those wherewith we contemplate the sentiments 
of the times in which, and the people amongst whom, 
we live. The observation of our Lord *°s holds in- 
variably. He who is not for us, is against us; and 
he who gathereth not with us, scattereth. We find 
no examples of neutrality in this cause. Whoever is 
not a friend is an enemy : and, for this reason, with- 
Ces out 


tos Matth, xii. 30. 


} 
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‘out any violation of charity, we may conclude that 
the interpretation of Scripture is safer in the hands 
of the bigoted sectary, than in those of the opi- 
niative infidel, whose understanding is blinded by 
the most inflexible and the most unjust of all pas- 
sions, an inveterate contempt. Hatred, when alone, 
may be prevailed on to enquire, and, in consequence 
of enquiry, may be surmounted ; but when’ hatred 
is accompanied ' with conteapG it spurns enquiry as 
ridiculous. 


§ 9. But, it may be said, though this may be 
_ justly applied to the confirmed infidel, it is not ap- 
plicable to the sceptic who, because, on both sides of 
the question, he finds. difficulties which he is not 
able to surmount, is perplexed with doubts in rela- 
tion to it. I am sensible of the difference, and rea- 
dily admit that what 1 said of the infidel, does not 
apply to the last mentioned character. At the same 
time I must observe, that those just now described, 
appear to be a very small number, and are not the 
people whom the world at present commonly calls 
sceptics. This, on the contrary, like the term free- 
thinker, is become merely a softer and more fashion- 
able name for infidel ; for, on all those points where- 
in the sceptics of the age differ from Christians, they 
will be found, to the full, as Pag caticel as the most 
tenacious of their adyersaries'°®. Such, at least, is © 


the 
106 The only exception which has appeared in this age (if 


we can account one an exception who has done so much to un- 


dermine, 
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the manner - those who, in modern Europe, affect 
‘to be considered as philosophical sceptics. 


- § 10. Bur, to return to the consideration of the 
first printed editions, ftom which it may be thought 
I have digressed too far: what has been said suffi- 
ciently shows that they are not entitled to more cre- 
dit than is due to the manuscripts from which they 
were compiled. Nobody ascribes inspiration, or any 

cc 4 su- 


dermine in others a belief, with which at times he seems him- 
self to have been strongly impressed) is that eminent but ano- 
malous genius, Rousseau. He had the sensibility to feel strong- 
ly, if I may so express myself, the force of. the internal evi- 
dence of our religion, resulting fromthe charaéter, the life, 
‘and the death, of its Author} the purity and the sublimity of 
his instruétions; he had the sagacity to discern, and the can- 
dour to acknowledge, that the methods employed by infidels 
in accounting for these things are frivolous; and, to every ra- 
tional enquirer, unsatisfactory. At the same time, through 
the onhappy influence of philosophical prejudices, insensible of 
the force of the external evidence of prophecy and miracles, 
he did not scruple to treat every plea of this kind as absurd, 
employing against the same religion, even the poorest cavils 
that are anywhere to be found in the writings of infidels. 
Nay, for this purpose, he mustered up a world of objections, 
without ever discovering that he mistook the subject of dis-_ 
pute, and confounded the doétrine of particular seéts or de- 
nominations of Christians, with the doétrine of Christ. The 
articles against which his artillery is generally pointed, are 
the comments of later ages, and not the pure dictates of holy 
writ. See the character of this extraordinary man (whom [I 
here consider only as a sceptic) as delineated by tne masterly 
pen of Dr. Beattie, Essay on Truth, Part III. chap. 2. 
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gh raslie direction, to the first editors. And as 
to advantages merely natural, they were not on an 
equal footing with the critics of after-times. The 
most valuable manuscripts, far from being then ge- 
nerally known, remained scattered throughout the 
world. A few might fall under the notice of one 
curious enquirer, another few under that of another. 
But there had not been any number of them yet col- 
lated, and consequently their various readings had 
not been colleéted and published. Nay, that the 
judgment of those editors, concerning the antiquity 
and correétness of the manuscripts which they used, 
cannot be implicitly relied on, may warrantably be 
concluded from this circumstance, that this species — 
of criticism was but in its infancy, and that even 
learned men had not then, as now, the necessary 
means of qualifying themselves, for judging of the 
‘antiquity, and correétness, of manuscripts. Besides, 
those publishers themselves were not unanimous. 
Nor were the alterations made by’those of them who 
were posterior in time, always for oe Deter & 
“* am amazed,” says Michaelis*°’, very justly, 
** when I hear some vindicate our common read- 
** ings, as if the editors had been inspired by the 
‘* Holy Ghost.” 

Is it possible, then, to assign a satisfaCtory reason 
for the determination of Bengelius, not to admit any 
reading which had not the support of some former 
printed edition ? “ Ne syllabam quidem, etiamsi mille 

) “< MSS. 


107 Introduc, Le&t, se&. 34. 
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“ MSS. mille critici juberent antehac [in editionibus | 
. © non receptam, adducar ut recipiam '°*.” He has 
not indeed confined himself, in his choice of read- 
ings, to any one edition, but has excluded entirely 
“from his text, those readings which, however well 
supported, no preceding editor had adopted. ‘This ' 
rule which he laid down to himself, is manifestly 
indefensible, inasmuch as the authority of the print- 
ed editions must ultimately rest on that of the manu- 
scripts from which they are taken. Whereas it can | 
give no additional value to the manuscripts, that | 
some of the first publishers have thought fit to pre- 
fer them, perhaps injudiciously, to others; or, to 
speak more properly, have thought fit to copy them 
as the best they had. ‘Their merit depends entirely 
on the evidences we have of their own antiquity, ac- 
curacy, &c. For none, surely, will be hardy enough 
to say, that errors, by being printed, will be con- 
verted into truths. 


§-11,, THE only cause which I can assign, ce the 
resolution taken by Bengelius, though of no weight 
‘in the scales of criticism and philosophy, may merit 
some regard, viewed in a prudential and _ political 
light. The printed copies are in every body’s hands ; 
the manuscripts are known to very few: and tho’ 
_ the easy multiplication of the copies, by the press, 
will not be considered by any person who refleéts, 
as adding any authority to the manuscripts from 
: which 


wc8 Prodromus, 
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which they were aid ; it has, nevertheless, the 
same effeét on the generality of mankind, as if it did. 
Custom, the duration, and the extent, of their re- 
ception, are powerful supports, with the majority of 
readers. The reason, therefore, which has influ- 
enced that learned editor is, at bottom, I suppose, 
the same that influenced Jerom, when revising the 
old Latin version, not to: correct every thing which - 
he was sensible stood in need of corretion, that he 
might not, by the number and boldness of his altera- 
tions, scandalize the people. But this is a motive 
of a kind totally different from those which arise 
from critical considerations, and ee not to be con- 
founded with them. . 


§ 12. I po not mean to say, that this is a motive 
to which no’regard should be shown. There are 
two cases in which, in my opinion, it ought to de- 
termine the preference ; first, when the arguments 
in favour of one reading, appear’ exactly balanced 
by those in favour of another; secondly, when the 
difference in reading cannot be said to affe€t either 
the sense, or the perspicuity, of the sentence. In 
the former case, when no better rule of decision can 
be discovered, it is but reasonable, that custom 
should be allowed to decide. In the latter, as we 
ought to avoid, especially in a version, introducing 
alterations of no significance, it might be justly ac- 
counted trifling, to take notice of such differences. 
In other cases, we ought to be determined by the 
rules of criticism ; that is, in other words, by the - 
evidence impartially examined. As to which, I shall 

: only 
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only add, that though much regard is due to the 
number of manuscripts, editions, versions, &c. yet, 
in ascertaining the preference, we ought not to be de- 
termined solely by the circumstance of number. The 
testimony of a few credible witnesses, outweighs that 
of many who are of doubtful character. Besides, 
there are generally internal marks of credibility or 
incredibility, in the thing testified, which ought al- 
ways to have some influence on the decision. 


§ 13. Ar the same time, I cannot help disap- 
proving the admission of any correction (where the 
expression, as it stands in the text, is not downright 
nonsense), merely on conjecture: for, were such 
a method of correcting to be generally adopted, no 
bounds could be set to the freedom which would be 
used with sacred writ. We should very soon see 
‘it a perfect Babel in language, as various in its style, 
in different editions, as are the dialects of our diffe- 
rent sects and parties. This is an extreme which, 
if it should prevail, would be of much more perni- 
cious consequence than the other extreme, of ad- 
hering implicitly and inflexibly, with or without rea- 
son, to whatever we find in the common edition. 
We know the worst of this error already ; and we 
can say, with assurance, that though the common 
editions are not perfect, there is no mistake in them 
- of such a nature, as materially to affect, either the 
doctrines to be believed, or the duties to be prac- 
tised, by a Christian. ©The worst consequences 
which the blunders of transcribers have occasioned, 
are 
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are their hurting sometimes the perspicuity, some- 
times the credibility, of holy writ, affording a handle 
tothe objections of infidels, and thereby weakening 
the evidences of religion. But, as to the extreme 
of corre€ting on mere conjecture, its tendency is 
manifestly to throw every thing loose, and to leave 
all at the mercy of system-builders, and framers of 
hypotheses : for who shall give law to the licentious- 
ness of guessing ? 

It is not enough to answer, that the classics have 
sometimes been correéted on conjecture. The cases * 
are not parallel. A freedom may be taken with the 
latter with approbation, which cannot, with proprie- 
ty, be taken with the former '°?. Houbigant, though 

oa 


x9 Part I. f' 21. Since these Dissertations were written, 
Thave seen Dr, Geddes’ Prospectus, wherein, among many 
things which I entirely approve, I observed the following 
words (p. 55.) which appear to stand in dire@ contradi@tion 
to the opinion given above: “* When the corruptions of the 
*« text cannot be removed, either by the collation of manu- 
.® seripts, or the aid of versions, internal analogy, or external 
** testimony, the last resource is conjeCtural criticism.?? In 
opposition to this doctrine, he produces a popular objection, 
which he examines and answers. And, in this answer, he goes 
still further, affirming that there are cases in which the text 
may be restored by mere critical con wecture. I have attentive. 
ly considered his answer, and am led by it to regret that, 
through the imperfe€tion of all languages, ancient and modern, 
it often happens that writers agree in sentiments who differ in. 
words, and agree in words who differ in fentiments. Though 
that author and I have, on this head, expressed ourselves very 


dif. 
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acritic of eminence in Oriental literature, and a good 
translator, has, in my judgment, taken most unjus- 
uy tifiable 


differently, I am apt to conclude, from the explanation he has 
given, the instances he has produced, and the canons he has 
laid down, that the difference between us is mostly, if not 


entirely, verbal. It lies chiefly in the sense affixed to the - 


word conjecture, He has applied it to cases to which I should 


‘not think it applicable. When any passage contains in itself 


such indications, as are always accounted sufficient evidence 
of a particular alteration it has undergone, I never call the 
discovery of that alteration conjecture. 


Now this is precisely the case in some of the instances given. 


by Dr. Geddes. When, in one edition of the English Bible, 
we read ¢o ad daffliétion to my bonds, how do we reason from 
it? We perceive at once that ad is not English, neither is daf- 
fliition. Hence we conclude, with perfec assurance, that this 
is not the true reading, or the reading intended by the transla- 
tors. “A very little attention shows us that if, without alter- 
ing the order of the letters, we take the dfrom the beginning 
of dafliction, and annex it to adimmediately preceding (which 
is the smailest alteration possible, as not a single letter inter- 
venes) the expression is just in itself, and the meaning is suit- 
ed to the context. As it stands, it isnonsense. No evidence 
can be more convincing, We may venture to say, that if 
there were fifty other editions of the English Bible at hand, 
no reasonable person would think of consulting any of them, 
_ for further satisfaction. Now I submit it to this critic him- 
self, whether to say of any thing, “‘ It is a matter of the ut- 
“ most certainty,” and to say, ‘‘ It is a mere conjecture,” 
be not considered as rather opposite in signification than coin- 
cident. There are some other of the learned Gentleman’s ex- 
amples, in which there is hardly more scope for conjeéture 
than in that now examined : such as that wherein ¢erited (which 


is no word) is used for ressred (a word remarkably similar), _ 


and 


\ 
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tifiable liberties in his conjectural emendations, and 
has been but too much followed by critics, commen- 
= tators, 
and that wherein we// (which in that place has no meaning). 
is used for dwe//, Inall such cases we are determined, by 
the internal evidence resulting from ‘the similarity of the let- 
ters, from the scope of the place, and from the constru¢tion 
of the words. In a few of the cases put, there is, I own,, 
something of conjecture ; but the correction is not merely con- 
jeCtural. Of this kind is that, versed in the politer of learning, — 
where parts or branches, or some word of like signification, _ 
must be supplied. ‘If it be asked, What then ought to be de-. 
nominated a matter of mere conjecture ? I answer, The reader 
will find an example of this in § 14. to which I refer him. 
We have but too many examples in some late critical produc- 
tions of great name, wherein the authors, without any war- 
rant from manuscripts or versions, and without any season 
from the scope of the place, or the import of the passage, are 
perpetually proposing emendations on the text, and that by 
transposing, changing, adding, or dismissing, not only words - 
but clauses, when the passage does not, as it stands, perfectly 
suit their notions. 
That the text has sometimes been interpolated, and other- 
wise corrupted by transcribers and interpreters, cannot be ques- 
tioned. Of this it is doubtless the critic’s business to clear it. 
as muchas possible. But we ought ever to remember that the 
greater part of those corruptions were originally no other than 
conjectural corrections. And if we go to work in the same 
way, with such freedom of guessing as has sometimes been em- 
' ployed, it is ten to one that we ourselves corrupt the text in- 
stead of mending it, and that,we serve only to furnish more 
work for future critics. I observe in the Monthly Review 
[August 1786] of Reed’s late edition of Shakespeare, in a. 
note on the expression know/edge i/linhabited, which has given 
great plague to the critics, the following remark, .“ At all 
; events 
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tators, or paraphrasts, amongst ourselves. I am. 
far from thinking that, in some of his guesses, 
he may not be right; it is, however, much more 
probable that, in the greater yt ot them, he is 
wrong. — 

A mere cob indiana te may be mentioned in a note ; 
but if without the authority of copies, translations, 
or ancient ecclesiastical writers, it may be admitted 
into the text, there is an end of all reliance on the | 
Scriptures as the dictates of the divine Spirit. Ma- 
nuscripts, ancient translations, the readings of the 
most early commentators, are, like the witnesses in 
a judicial process, direct evidence in this matter. 
The reasonings of conjecturers are but like the. 
_ speeches of the pleaders. ‘To receive, on the credit 
of a sagacious conjecture, a reading not absolutely 
necessary to the construction, and quite unsupported 
by positive evidence, appears not less incongruous, 

than 


' events we beg leave to enter our protest against putting zz- 
‘* hibit into the text. How many plausible conjectures, which 
. their ill-advised predecessors,” former publishers, “ had ad- 
‘¢ vanced into the body of the page, have the late editors, in 
“< cos quence of their more extensive researches, been oblig- 
** ed to degrade io their proper place, the margin? Can they 
* then be too scrupulous in admitting their own correétions ?”” 
Upon the whole, from the way wherein Dr. Geddes qualifies 
his sentiments, I am convinced, that the difference between 
him and ‘me on this article is more in the words than in the 
thought. His verdict in regard to every one of the particular 
cases, supposed by him, is un ceptionable: but his manner 
_ of expressing the general position is, in my ppmice; unguarded, 
and consequently may mislead. 


f 
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than it would be, ina trial, to return a verdict, found- 


ed on the pleading of a plausible speaker, not only 


without proof, but in direét opposition to it. For, 


let i It be observed, that the copies, ancient versions, 


and quotations, which are conformable to the com- 
mon, reading, are positive evidence in its favour, 
and therefore against the conjeture. And even, if 
the readings of the passage be various, there ‘is, 


_ though less, still some weight in their evidence against 


a reading merely conjectural, and consequently, des- 
titute of external support, and different from them 


all. It must, however, be acknowledged, that the 


variety itself, if it affect some of the oldest manu- 
scripts and translations, is a presumption that the 
place has been early corrupted in transcribing. 

§ 14. I cannot avoid, here, taking notice of a 
correction, merely conjectural, proposed by the late 
Dr. Kennicott, a man to whose pious and useful la- 
bours, the learned in general, and the students of 


the divine oracles in particular, are under the great- 


est obligations. The correétion he proposes **°, is on 
these words, YNiDs WWy MN SP Syn xn nn. 
E. T. And he made his grave with the wicked, and 


with the rich in his death™*. This ingenious cri- 


~ tic supposes, that the words "3P and N23 have, by 


some means or other, changed places. He would - 
have them,. therefore, transposed, or. rather restor- 
ed, each to its proper place, in consequence of 

which, 


x 


110 Diss. II. chap. [V. 2d period, MI Isa, liii. 
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which, the import will be (1 give it in his own 
words), And he was taken up with wicked men in 
his death; and with a rich man was his sepulchre. 
He adds: “ Since the preceding parts of the pro- 
** phecy speak so indisputably of the sufferings and 
“¢ death of the Messiah, these words seem evident- 
** ly meant, as descriptive of the Messiah’s being 
put to death in company with wicked men, and 
making his grave, or sepulchre (not with rich 
men, but) with one rich man.” 

Now, let it be observed, that of all the vast num-. 
ber of manuscripts which that gentleman had col- 
lated, not one was found to favour this arrangement ; 
that neither the Septuagint, nor any other old trans- 
lation, is conformable to it; that no ancient author, 
known to us, in any language, quotes the words, 
so arranged, either from the original, or from any 
version ; and, consequently, that we cannot consi- 
der the conjecture otherwise, than as opposed by 
such a cloud of witnesses as, in enquiries of this 
‘kind, must be accounted strong positive evidence. 
Had the words, as they are read in Scripture, been 


ce 


_- ungrammatical, so as to yield no. meaning that we 





could discover, and had the transposition of the two 
words added both sense and grammar to the sen- 
tence, and that in perfect consistency with the scope 
of the context, I should have readily admitted, that 
the criticism stood on a firmer foundation than mere 
conjecture, and that the external proofs, from testi- 
mony, might be counterbalanced by the intrinsic 
evidence arising from the subject. But this is not 

VOL. IT Dd pre: 
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“pretended here. -.To be associated with the rich in 
death, is equally grammatical, and equally intelligible, 
as to be associated with the wicked ; the like may 
be said in regard to burial. Where, then, is the — 
oceasion for a change? The only answer that can be 
given, is certainly a very bad one. ‘The occasion is, 
that the words may be adjusted to an event which, 
in our opinion, is the fulfilment of the prophecy. — 
But, if such liberties may be taken with the Pro- 
phets, there will be no difficulty in obtaining, from 
them, proofs in support of any interpretation. The 
learned Doétor takes notice, that the preceding part 
of this chapter speaks indisputably of the sufferings 
and death of the Messiah. Iam as much convinced 
as any man, that the subject of the prophecy is as he 
represents it; but, to say that it is indisputably so, 
seems to insinuate that it is universally admitted. 
Now this is far from being the fa&. It is disputed 
by the whole Jewish nation, and is allowed by some 
Christian expositors, to be only, in a secondary 
sense, prophetical of Christ. Suppose a Christian, 
after the passage shall have been, in the Christian 
Bibles; new modelled in the way proposed, to urge 
iton a Jew, as an argument. from prophecy, that 
Jesus, the son of Mary, is the person in whom the 
prediction was fulfilled, and therefore the Messiah ; 
inasmuch as the words exactly represent what, in so 
signal a manner, happened to him.—He suffered 
with malefactors, and was buried in a rich man’s 
sepulchre ; would not the other have reason to re- _ 
tort; * Ye Christians have a wonderful dexterity in 
7 managing 
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* managing the argument from prophecy ; ye, first, 
* by changing and transposing the Prophet’s words, 
_ © accommodating them to your purpose, make him 
‘ say, what we have direét evidence that he never 
* said ; and then ye have the confidence to argue, this 
* must infallibly be the event intended by the Pro- 
* phet, it so exaétly answers the description.’ Ye 
‘ yourselves make the prophecy resemble the event 
‘ which ye would have to be predicted by it, and 
* then ye reason, from the resemblance, that this 
* is the completion of the prophecy.’ 
Let us judge equitably of men of all denomina- 
tions. Should we discover that the Masorets had . 
_ made so free with the declaration of any Prophet, in 
_order to adapt it to what they take to be the accom- 
plishment ; would. we hesitate a moment to call the 
words, so metamorphosed, a corruption of the sa- 
cred text? In an enlightened age, to recur to such 
expedients, will be always found to hurt true reli- 
gion, instead of promoting it. The detection of 
them, in a few instances; brings a suspicion on the 
cause they were intended to serve, and would go far 
to discredit the argument from prophecy altogether. 
I cannot conclude this remark, without adding, that 
this is almost the only instance wherein I differ in 
critical sentiments from that excellent author; from 
' whose labours, I acknowledge with gratitude, I have 
reaped much pleasure and instruction. | 


§ 3. To conclude what relates to various read- 
ings; those variations, which do not affect either 
pnd2 the 
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the sense or the connection, I take no notice of ; z 
because the much gréater part of them would occa- 
sion no difference in translating; and even of the 
few of these which might admit some difference, 
the difference is more in words than in meaning. 
Again, such variations as even alter the sense, but 
are not tolerably supported, by either external, or 
internal, evidence, especially when the common 
reading has nothing in it apparently irrational, or 
unsuitable to the context, I have not judged neces- 
sary to mention. Those, on the contrary, which 
not only, in some degree, affect the sense, but, 
‘from their own intrinsic evidence, or from the:re- 
spectable support of manuscripts and versions, have 
divided the critics about their authenticity, I have’ 
taken care to specify. When the evidence, in their 
favour, appeared to me clearly to preponderate, I 
have admitted them into the text, and assigned my 
reason in the notes. Wherever the matter seemed 
dubious, I have preferred the common reading, and 
suggested, in the notes, what may be advanced in. 
favour of the other. When the difference lay in the 
rejection of a°clause commonly received, though the 
probability were against its admission, yet, if the sen- 
tence or clause,were remarkable, and if it neither 
conveyed a sentiment unsuitable to the general scope, 
nor brought obscurity on the context, I have judged’ 
it better to retain it, than to shock many readers by 
the dismission of what they have been accustomed- 
to read in their Bible. At the same time, to dis- 
tinguish such clauses, as of doubtful authority, I in- 
: close 
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close them in crotchets. Of this the doxology, as it’ 
is called, in the Lord’s prayer, is an example. In — 

_ other cases, I have not scrupled to omit what did not. 


appear sufficiently supported. 





PAR TAT 
The Dialect Cnpled 


As to what concerns the language of this version, 
_d have not much to add to the explanations I have 
given of my sentiments on this article, in the latter 
part of the preceding Dissertation, and the first part 
of the present. When the common translation was 
made, and (which is still earlier) when the English 
liturgy was composed, the reigning diale& was not 
entirely the same with that which prevails at present. 
Now, as the dialect which then obtained does, very, 
rarely, even to the readers of this age, either injure 
the sense, or affect the perspicuity ;-I have judged it 
proper, ina great measure, to retainit. The differ- 
ences are neither great, nor numerous. The third 

_ person singular of the present of the verb, terminates 
in the syllable eth, in the old dialect, not the letter 
s, asin that nowcurrent. ‘The participles are very 
rarely contracted ; nor is there ever any clision of 
ae pd3 the 
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‘the vowels. Indeed, these elisions, though not en- 
tirely laid aside, are becoming much less frequent 
now, than they were about the beginning of the last — 
century. The difference is, in itself, inconsiderable : 
yet, as all ranks and denominations of Christians:are, 
from the use of, either the Bible, or the Book of 
Common Prayer, or both, habituated to this dialect ; 
and as it has contraéted a dignity, favourable to se- 
riousness, from its appropriation to sacred purposes ; 
it is, I think, in a version of any part of. holy writ, 
entitled to be preferred to the modern dialect. 


§ 2. THE gayer part of mankind will, doubtless, ~ 
think that there is more vivacity in our common 
speech ; as by retrenching a few unnecessary vowels, 
the expression is shortened, and the sentiment con 
veyed with greater quickness. But vivacity is not. 
the charatter of the language of the sacred penmen. _ 
Gravity here, or even solemnity, if not carried to 
excess, is much ntore suitable. ‘* I bid this man,” 
says the centurion, in the anonymous translation "”,_ 
** Go, and he’s gone; another, Come, and he’s 
“ here; and.to my servant, Do this, and it is done.” 
And in the parallel place in Luke 3, ¢ Lord, don’t 
** give yourself the trouble of coming ; I don’t de- 
** serve you should honour my house with your 
** presence.”? ‘There are, I believe, not a few who 
would prefer this manner to that of the common ver- 
sion, as being much smarter, as well as more gen- 

teel. 


y12 Matth. viii. 9. ‘ 13 Luke, vii. 6. 
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teel. Surely, if that interpreter had given the small- 

est attention to mie he would never have 

rendered ane ony Asyew ‘up, aS he sometimes does, 


_by the antiquated phrase, Verily, verily I say unto 
you. It would have been but of a piece with many 


passages of his version, to employ the more modish, 
and more gentlemanlike asseveration, “ Upon my 


 honour.”? With those who can relish things sa- 


cred in this dress, or rather disguise, ] should think 
it in vain to dispute. 


§ 3. ANOTHER criterion of that solemn dialect, 
is the recourse, when an individual is’ addressed, to 
the singular number of the second personal pronoun 
thou and thee, and, consequently, to the second per- 
son singular of the verb, which being, in common 
language, supplied by the plural is, ina manner, ob- 
solete. This also is, from scriptural use, and the 


constant use of it in worship, in the British dominions, 


~ both by those of the establishment, and by dissenters, 


‘universally intelligible, and now considered as the 
proper dialect of religion. Immediately after the Re- 


formation, the like mode, in using the pronoun, was 


adopted by all Protestant translators into French, 


Italian, and German, as well as into English. But. 


as, in Roman Catholic countries, those translations 
were of no authority; and as the Scriptures are read 
in their churches, and their devotions and ceremo- 
nies performed, in a language not understood by the 
people; the customs of dissenters, as all Protestants 
are in those countries, could not introduce, into the 

pd4 language 
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language of religion, so great a singularity of idiom. _ 


And as there was nothing to recommend this manner 
to the people, whilst there were several things to pre- 
judice them against it, we do not find that it has 
been employed by any late Popish translators into 
French, 

What tended to. prejudice them nisin’ it, is, first 
the general disuse of it in the ordinary intercourse 
of men; and, secondly, the consideration that the 
few exceptions from this disuse, in common life, in- 


_ stead of showing: respect or reverence, suggest al-~ 


ways either pity or contempt 5 no person being ever 
addressed in this way but one greatly inferior, or a 
child. This being the case, and they not having, 
like us, a solemn, to counterbalance the familiar, 
use; the practice of Protestants would rather en- 
crease, than diminish, their dislike of it. For these 
reasons, the use of the singular prohoun, in adora- 
tion, has the same effect, nearly, on them, which 


the contrary use of the plural has on us. To a. 


French Catholic, Tu es notre Dieu, et nous te beni- 
rons, and to an English Protestant, You are our God, 
and we will bless you, equally betray an indecent fa- 
miliarity “#, By reason of this difference in the pre- 
| vailing 

114 The way in which Saez, who appears to have been a pi- 
ous worthy man, translates from the Vulgate the Lord’s Pray- 
er, rendered literally from French into English, is a striking 
example of the difference of manner: ‘* Our Father who 
‘“‘ are in heaven, let your name be san@tified, Jet your reign 
“ arrive, let your will be done,” &c. Yet the earlier 
Pays Popish 
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-vailing usages, it must be acknowledged, that French 
Romanists have a plausible pretext for using the plu- 
_ral. We havey however, a real advantage in our 
manner, especially in worship. Theirs, it is true, 
in consequence of the prevalent use, has nothing in 
it disrespectful or indecent ; but this is merely a ne- 
gative commendation; ours, on account of the pe- 
culiarity of its appropriation in religious subjects, is 
eminently serious and affeGting. It has, besides, 
more precision. In worship, it is a more explicit 
declaration of the unity of the Godhead; and even | 
when, in holy writ, addressed to a creature, it serves 
to remove at least one ambiguous circumstance, con- 
sequent on modern use, which does not rightly dis- 
tinguish what is said to one, from what is said to ma- 
ny. 


_Popish translators chose to use the singular number as. well as 
the reformed. {t had been the universal: practice of the an- 
cients, Greeks, Romans, and Orientals. It was used in the 
English translation of Rheims, though composed by Papists 
in opposition to the Protestant version then commonly receiv- 
ed. Inthe later versions of French Protestants, this use of 
the singular number of the second person is given up entirely, 
except in addresses to God ; the formularies read in their meet- 
ings, having, in this particular, established among them a dif- 
ferent usage. Beausobre and Lenfant [see Preface Generale 
sur le Nouveau Testament] strenuously maintain the propriety 
of their not using the. singular of the second personal pronoun 
except in worship. I admit their arguments to’ be conclusive 
with respeét to French; but, for the reasons above mentioned, 
they are inconclusive applied to English. Yet in this some 
English translators have followed the French manner, but not 
uniformly, 
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ny. And though the scope of tha place often shows 
the distinGtion, it does not ise 

§ 4. A Frew other particulars of the ancient dia- 
le& I have also retained, especially in those instan- 
ces wherein, without hurting perspicuity, they ap- 
peared to give greater precision: but those, on the 
contrary, which might, in some instances, darken 
the expression, or render it equivocal, I have rejec- 
ted altogether. For I consider no quality of elocu- 
tion as more essential than perspicuity, and nothing 
more conducive to this, than as much uniformity 
and precision in the application of words, as the lan- 
guage will admit.. For this reason, though I have 
retained whether for which of two, whoso for who- 
ever, and a few others, little used at present ; I have 
not employed which, as in the old diale&t, for who, 


or whom, /zs or her for its, that for that which, or’ 


what. For these, though they do not often occasion 


_ ambiguity, sometimes occasion it: and there is no 
_ way of preventing doubt in every case, but by ob- 
serving uniformity, when practicable, in all cases. 
In such an expression, for example, as that of the 
Apostle Peter '>, Being born again by the word of 
God, which liveth and abideth for ever ; if the rela- 
tive «which were applied, indiscriminately, to persons 
or to things, it might be questioned, whether what 


is afirmed, be affirmed of the word of God, or of - 
} God 


145) 2 -Petcd. 23: 
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God himself. But if, according to present use, it 
be confined to things, there is no question at all. 


§ 5. ANOTHER point, in which the scriptural 


_. differs from the modern dialeét, is in the manner 


sometimes used in expressing the future. In all pre- 
dictions, prophecies, or authoritative declarations, 


the auxiliary shall is used, where, in common lan- 


guage, it would now be wil//. This method, as add- 
ing weight to what is said, I always adopt, unless 


‘when it is liable to be equivocally interpreted, and 


seems. to represent moral agents as acting through 
necessity, or by compulsion. + In the graver sorts of 
poetry, the same use is made of the auxiliary shall. 
As to the prepositions, I observed, in the preceding 
Dissertation ''%,. that the present use gives them 
more precision, and so occasions fewer ambiguities, 


‘than the use which prevaile@ formerly. I have, 


therefore, given it the preference. There is one | 
case, however, wherein I always observe the old. 
method. Called of God, chosen of God, and other 
the like phrases, are, for an obvious reason, more 
agreeable to Christian ears, than if we were to pre- 
fix to the name of God the preposition by. The 
pronouns mine and thine, 1 have also sometimes, 
after the ancient manner, in order to avoid a dis- 
agreeable hiatus, substituted for my and thy. 


g 6. To the foregoing remarks on the subject of 


116 Part II, 
dialeét 
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dialed, I shall subjoin a few things on the manner 
of rendering proper names. Upon the revival of 
letters in the West, Pagnin first, and after him some 
other translators, through an affeétation of accuracy 
in things of no moment, so justly censured by Je- 
rom, seem to have considered it as a vast improve- 
ment, to convey, as nearly as possible, in the letters 
of anotter language, the very sounds of the He- 
brew and Syriac names which occur in Scripture. 
Hence the names of some of the most eminent per- | 
sonages in the Old Testament, were, by this new 
diale&, so much metamorphosed, that those who 
were accustomed to the ancient translation, could 
not, at first hearing, recognize the persons with 
whose history they had been long acquainted. The 
Heva of the Vulgate was transformed into Chauva, 
the Jsata into Jesahiahu, the Jeremia into Irmeia- 
hu, the Exechiel intogJechezechel, and similar chang- 
es were made on many others. In this Pagnin soon 
had, if not followers, at least imitators. The trifl- 
ing innovations made by him, after his manner, have 
served as an example to others to innovate also after 
theirs. Junius and Tremellius, though they say, 
with Pagnin, Chauva, do not adopt his Jesahiahu, 
Lrmeiahu, and Jechexechel ; but they give us what 
is no better of their own, Jischahja, Jirmeja, and 
Jechezekl. Munster’s deviations are less considera-: 
ble, and Castalio went no further (except in trans- 
forming the name of God into Javo), than to give 
a Latin termination to the names formerly used, that 
he might thereby render them declinable. 


Ply. 


ST. 
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§ 7. A DEVIATION purely of this last kind, as 
it served to prevent ambiguities, otherwise inevita- 
ble, in the Latin, where there was no ambiguity in 
the original, did, in my opinion, admit a good apo- 
logy. For what was expressed in Hebrew, by the 
aid of the status constructus, as their grammarians 
call it, or by prepositions, was expressed with equal 
clearness, in Latin, by means of declension: where- 
as, by making the names indeclinable, in this lan- 
guage, that advantage had been lost, in regard to 


"many names; and ambiguities, of which there was . 


not a trace in the original, introduced into the trans- 
lation. ‘The declension of proper names was not, 
however, equally essential to perspicuity in Greek 
as in Latin. T heir want of cases, the Greeks could 
supply by the cases of the article, which the idiom of 


- their tongue permitted them to prefix. But the La-. 
tins had no article. It was, therefore, very injudi- 


cious in the first Latin translators to imitate the Se- 
venty in this particular; the more so, as it had been 
the common prattice of Latin authors, to decline the 
foreign names they adopted, in order the more ef- 
fe€tually to fit them for use in their tongue. Thus 
‘they said, Hannibal Hannibalis, Juba Jube, and 
Hanno Hannonis.. The inconveniencies of the other 
manner appear from many equivocal passages in the 
Vulgate, which, without some previous knowledge 
of the subject, it would be difficult to understand '*7. 
Cas- 
117 Several instances occur in the prophetical benediction 


which Moses gave to the twelve tribes, immediately before his - 
~ death, 
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Castalio, in like manner, introduced into his ver- 


sion patronymics formed on the Grecian model, as 
Jacobida and Davidides, in which, as he has not 


been followed, we may conclude that he is generally — 


condemned ; and, in my opinion, not undeservedly, 


because the departure from the Hebrew idiom, in — 


this instance, is both unnecessary and affected. 


§ 8. But, though-it be excuseable to alter the 
names in common use, so far as to make them ad- 
mit infleCtions in languages which use inflections, 
since this alteration answers a necessary purpose ; to 
alter them, for the sake of bringing them nearer the 
ancient orthography, or for the sake of assisting us 
to produce a sound in pronouncing them, that may 
resemble the sound of the ancient names, is no better 
than arrant pedantry. The use of proper names is, 
as that of appellatives, to serve as signs, for recal- 
ling to the mind what is signified by them. When 
this purpose is attained, their end is answered. 


Now, as it is use alone which can convert a sound. 


into 


death, Deut. xxxiii. In verse 4. Legem precipit nobis Moy- 
ses, hereditatem multitudinis Facob, To one ‘unacquainted 
with Scripture, it would not be obvious that Moyses here is in 
the nominative, and Jacob in the genitive. Hardly could it be 
suspected, that, in the following verses, 8. Levi guoque-ait ; 
12. Et Benjamin ait (and so of the rest), the names are in 
the dative. The form of the expression in Latin could not 


fail to lead an ordinary reader to understand them as in the — 


‘nominative. Yet nothing can be mére unequivocal than the 
words in Hebrew. 


IO iti awe 
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into a sign, a word that has. been long used (whether 
a proper name or an appellative) as the sign of per- 
son or thing, genus, species, or individual, must be 
preferable to a new invented, and therefore unau- 
thorised sound. If there is generally in proper 
names a greater resemblance to the original words 
than in appellatives, this difference nowise affects the 
argument. Appellatives are the signs of species and 
genera, with the more considerable part of which 
the people are acquainted in all civilized countries. 
Common things have consequently names in all lan- 
guages ; and the names in one language have often - 
no affinity to those in another. Proper names are 
the signs of individuals, known originally only in the 
neighbourhood of the place of their existence, whence 
the name is transferred with the knowledge of the 
individual into other languages. 

But the introduétion of the name is not becatise 
of any peculiar propriety in the sound for signifying | 
what is meant by it; but merely because, when the 
language we write does not supply a suitable term, 
this is the easiest and most natural expedient. It is 
in this way also we often provide appellatives, when 
the thing spoken of, which sometimes happens, has 
no name in our native idiom. But when an indivi- 
dividual thing is of a nature to be universally known, 
and to have a name in every language, as the sun, 
the moon, and the earth, we never, in translating 
from an ancient tongue, think of adopting the name 
we find there, but always give our own. Yet the 
things now mentioned are as really individuals, as are 

Peter 
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Peter, James, and John. And when, in the case 
of appellatives, we have been obliged at first to re- 
cur for a name, to the language whence we drew our 
knowledge of the thing, we never think afterwards 
of reforming the term, because not so closely form- 
ed on the original, as it might have been. It has, 
by its currency, produced that association which con- 
fers on it the power of a sign, and this is all that the 
original term itself ever had, or could have. Who 
would think of reforming flail into fagei, messenger 
into messager, and nurse into nowrrice, that they 
may be nearer, the first to the Latin, or perhaps 
the German, and the second and third to the French 
originals ? . 


§ 9. Bzsipes, in translating Hebrew names, the 
attempt was the more vain, as little or nothing was 
‘known about their? pronunciation. The manner of 


pronouncing the consonants is judged of very dif-. 


ferently by the critics; and as to the vowels, who 


has not heard what contests they have occasioned | 


among the learned ? But what rendered this attempt, 


at giving the exact pronunciation, completely ridi-- 


culous, is, that it was made in Latin, a dead lan- 
guage, of whose pronunciation also we have no 
standard, and in the speaking or reading of which, 
every different nation follows a different rule. Har- 
mony among themselves, therefore, was not to be 
expected in men who had taken this whim. Accord- 


ingly, when they once began to innovate, every one 


innovated after. his own fashion, and had a list of 
Nnanies 


. 


* 
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names peculiar to himself, This, with reasonable 
enon has sufficiently insinoniee the at of the con- 


b CEIb. dur shay hus yi 


Fp ea hat ™ : 
§ 10. Now, though o our ate hae have not 
made the violent. stretches made by. Pagnin and. o- 


‘thers, for the sake of adjusting the names to the 


original sounds, and have not distressed our organs 
of speech with a collision of letters hardly utterable ; 
there is one article on which I do not think them en- 
tirely without blame. The names of the same per- 
sons, and in effect the same names, are sometimes 
rendered differently by them in the New Testament, 
from what they had been rendered in the Old; and 
that, on account of a very inconsiderable difference 
in the spelling, or perhaps only in the termination 
in Hebrew and in Greek. By this the sense has 
been injured to ordinary readers, who are more ge- 
nerally ignorant than we are apt to imagine, of the 
persons in the Old Testament, meant by the names 
in the New. Now this is a species of xanoCiAis 
from which the authors of the Vulgate were free. 
The old Italic had been made from ‘the Greek of 
the Seventy. The names by ‘consequence were more 
accommodated to the Greek orthography than to 
the Hebrew. But as that was a matter of no con- 
sequence, when Jerom undertook to translate from 
the Hebrew, he did not think it expedient to make 


any changes in the proper names to which the peo- 


ple had been habituated from their infancy. He 
knew that this might have led some readers into mis- 
VOLw Ie Ee takes, 
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takes, and, as appearing awkward ali esieaainad 
would be disagreeable to others: at the same time 
there was no conceivable advantage from it to com- 
pensate these inconveniences. For, to tell the Latin 
reader more exactly how ae proper names 
sounded (if that could have been done), was of no 
more significance to him, ‘than t to acquaint him with 
_ the sound of their appellatives. He therefore judg- 
ed rightly, in preserving in the old Testament, tho’ 
he translated from the Hebrew, the names to which 
_ the people were accustomed, as Elias, and Eliseus, 
and Esdras, and Nebuchodonosor, which were for- 
med immediately from the Greek. By this means 
there was an uniformity in the manner of translating 
both Testaments. The Prophets, and other eminent 
ancients, were not distinguished by one name-in one 
part of the sacred text, and by another in the other. 
Whereas the attempt at tracing servilely the letter in 
each part, has given us two sets of names for the 
same persons, of which the inconveniences are glar- 
ing, ses the advantages invisible. © 


§ 11. Ir may be thought Sitar a matter of little 
consequence, and that the names, if not the same, 
do at least so closely resemble, that they can hardly 
be mistaken for the names of different persons. But 
I have had occasion. to discover that many of the 
unlearned, though neither ignorant nor deficient in 
understanding, know not that Elias, so often men- 
tioned in the New Testament, is the Elijah of the — 
Old, that Eliseus is Elisha, that Osee is Hosea, and 

that 
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that the Jesus, mentioned once in the Aéts "%, and 
once in the Epistle to the Hebrews '%; is Joshua. 
Had the names been totally different in the original, 
there might have been some reason for adopting this 
method. The old Oriental names are often of use 
for pointing out the founders of nations, families, 
and tribes, and the more recent Greek names serve 
to conneét those early notices with the later accounts 
of Greek and Roman historians. If they had, there- 
fore, in the translation of the Old Testament, given, _ 
- as in the original, the name Mizraim to Egypt, 
Aram to Syria, and Javan to Greece, much might 
have been urged in defence of this manner. But 
when all the difference in the words results from an 
insignificant alteration in the spelling, in order to ac- 
commodate the Hebrew name to Grecian ears 3 to 
consider them on that account as different names, 
and translate them differently, does not appear sus- 
ceptible of a rational apology. 
What should we think of a translator of Polybius, 
for example, who should always call Carthage Kar- 
hedon, and Hannibal Annibas, because the words 
of his author are Kagyydwy and Aya, or, to come 
nearer home, should, in translating into English from 
the French, cail London Londres, and the Hague 
La Haye. It can be ascribed solely to the almost ir- 
resistible influence of example, that our translators, 
who were eminent for their discernment as well as 
their learning, have been drawn into this frivolous 
Ee2 inno- 


8 Acs, vii, 45. 19 Heb. iv. 8. 
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innovation. At the-same time their want of unifor- 


mity, in using this method, seems to betray a con-— 
sciousness of some impropriety in it, and that it 


tended unnecessarily to darken what in itself is per- 


feétly clear. Accordingly, they have not thought 
it advisable to exhibit the names in the most frequent 


use, differently in different parts of Scripture, or 


even differently from, the names by which the per- 


sons are known in profane history. Thus he whom 
they have called Moses in the New Testament, is not 
in the Old Testament made Aosheh, nor Solomon 


Shelomeh ; nor is Artaxerxes rendered Artachshasta, 


nor Cyrus Choresh, agreeably to the Hebrew ortho- 


graphy, though the names of the two last mention- 


ed, are not derived to us from the New Testament, 
but from pagan historians. 


§ 12. Nor that I think it of any moment whether 
the names be derived from the Greek, or from the 


Hebrew, or from any other language. The matters — 


of consequence here are only these two. First, to 
take the name in the most curreht use, whether it be 
formed from the Hebrew, from the Greek, or from 
the Latin ; secondly, to use the same name in both 
Testaments, when the difference made on it, in the 
two languages, is. merely such a change in the spel- 
ling and termination, as commonly takes place in 
transplanting a word from one tongue into another. 
Nothing can be more vain than the attempt to bring 
us, in pronouncing names, to a stronger resemblance 
to the original sounds: Were.this, as it is not, an 

: object 


ed 
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‘objec deserving the attention of an interpreter, it 


were easy to show that the methods employed for . 
this purpose have often had the contrary effect. We 
have in this mostly followed German and pich lin- 


| prise 


¥ 


Admitting that they came near the truth, accord- 
ing to their rule of pronouncing, which is the ut- 
most they can ask, the powers of the same nominal 


- letters are different in the different languages spoken 


at present in Europe; and we, by following their 
spelling, even when they were in the right, have 
departed farther from the original sound than we 
were before. The consonant 7, sounds in German 
like our y in the word year, sch with them sounds 
like our sh, like the French ch, and like the Italian 
sc, when it immediately precedes 7 or e ; whereas 
sch with us has generally the same sound with sh, 

and the consonant j the same with g before / or e. 

Besides, the letters which with us wie different 
sounds in different situations, -we have reason to be- 
lieve, were sounded uniformly in ancient languages, 
or, at least, did not undergo alterations correspon- 
dent to ours. Thus the brook called K7dron, in the 
common yersion in the Old Testament, is, for the 
sake, I suppose, of a closer conformity to the Greek, 
called Cedron in the New. Yet the c in our lan- 
guage in this situation, is sounded exactly as the s, 
a sound which we have good ground to think that 
the corresponding letter in Hebrew, Greek, and Lay 


tin never had. 
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§ 13. The rules, therefore, which I have followed | 
in expressing proper names, are these: First, when the 
name of the same person or thing is, in the common 
translation, both in the Old ‘Testament and in the New, 
expressed in the same manner, whether it be derived © 
from the Hebrew, or from the Greek, I uniformly 
employ it, because in that ease it has always the 
sanction of good use. Thus Moses and Aaron, Da- 
vid and Solomon, Jerusalem and Jericho, Bethlehem 
and Jordan, and many others, remain in the places of 
which they have had immemorial possession ; though 
of these Muses and Solomon are direétly from the 
Greek, the rest from the Hebrew. ‘Secondly, when 
the name of the same person or thing is expressed, © 
in the common translation, differently in, the Old 
Testament’ and in the New (the difference being 
such as results from adapting words of one language 
to the articulation of another), I have, except in a 
very few cases, preferred the word used in the Old 
Testament. This does not proceed from the de. 
sire of coming nearer the pronunciation of the He- 
brew root: for that is a matter of no consequence ; 
but from the desire of preventing, as far as possible, 
all mistakes in’ regard to the persons or things spok- 
en of. It is from the Old Testament, that we have 
commonly what is known of the individuals men- 
tioned in it, and referred to m the New. By nam- 
ing them differently, there is a danger lest the person 
or thing alluded to be mistaken. > aS 

For this reason, I say, E/ijah, not Elias; EWG: 
not Eliseus ; Isaiah, not Esaias ; ; Kidron, not Ce- 4 

dron, 
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dron, For this reason, also, in the catalogues of 
our Lord’s progenitors, both in Matthew and in 
Luke, I have given the names, as they are spelt in 
the common. version of the Old Testament. From 
. this rule I admit some exceptions. In a few in- 
stances, the thing mentioned i is better known, either 
by what is said of it in the New Testament, or by 
the information we derive from Pagan authors, than 
by what we find in the Old. In this case, the name, 
in the New Testament, has a greater currency than 
that used in the Old, and consequently, according to 
my notion of what ought to regulate our choice, is 
entitled to the preference. For this reason, I say 
Sarepta and Sidon, not Zarephath and Zidon ; as 
the former names are rendered, by classical, use, as 
well as that of the New Testament, more familiar than 
the latter. Thirdly, when the same name is given by 
the sacred writers, in their own language, to different 
persons, which the English translators have render- 
‘ed differently in the different applications, I have 
judged. it reasonable to adopt this distinction, made 
by our old interpreters, as conducing to perspicuity, 
The name of Jacob’s fourth son is the same with 
that of two of the Apostles. But as the first rule o- 
bliges me to give the Old Testament name Judah to 
the Patriarch, I have reserved the term Judas, as 
used in the New, for the two Apostles. This also’. 
suits universal and present use: for we. never call 
‘the Patriarch Judas, nor any of the Apostles Judah, 
‘The proper name of our Lord is the same with that of. 
Joshua, who is, in the Septuagint, always called 
Ee 4 Tycs, 
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Iyosc, and is twice so named in the New Testament. - 
Every body must be sensible of the expediency of 
confining the Old Testament name to the captain of 
the host of Israel, and the other to the Messiah. 
There can be no doubt, that the name of Aaron’s 
sister, and that of our Lord’s mother, were original- 
lythe same. ‘The former is called, in the Septua-- 
gint, Magia, the name also given to the latter by 
the Evangelist Luke. The other Evangelists com- 
monly say Magia. Butas use, with us, has appro- 
priated Miriam to the first, and Mary to the se- 
cond, it could answer no valuable purpose to con- 
found them. The name of the father of the twelve 
tribes is, in the ‘Oriental dialeéts, the same with 
that of one of the sons of Zebedee, and that of the 
scn of Alpheus. A small distin@ion is, indeed, 
made by the Evangelists, who add a Greek termina- 
tion to the Hebrew name, when they apply it to the | 
Apostles, which, when they apply it to the Patriarch, 
they never do. If our translators had copied as mi- 
nutely, in this instance, as they have done in some 
others, the Patriarch, they would indeed have nam- 
ed Jacob, and each of the two Apostles Jacobus. 
However, as in naming the two last, they have 
thought fit to substitute James, which use also has 
confirmed, I have Poa this distinction. 


. 14. rose the whole, in all that concerns pro- 
per names, I have conformed to the judicious rule 
of king James the first, more strictly, I suppose, 

ae 
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than those translators to whom it was recommended : 
‘* The names of the Prophets, and the holy writers, 
‘¢ with the other names in the text, are to be retain- 


“ed, as near as may be, according 3 as they are vul- 
= Sa used,” 





PART IV. 
The outward Form of thé- Version: 


I AM now to offer a few things on the form in 
which this translation is exhibited. It is well known, 
that the division of the books of holy writ, into 
chapters and verses, does not proceed from the in- 
spired writers, but is a contrivance of a much later 
date. Even the punctuation, for distinguishing the 
sentences from one another, and dividing every sen- 
tence into its constituent members and clauses, tho’ 
a more ancient invention, was, for many ages, ex- 
cept by grammarians and rhetoricians, hardly ever 
used in transcribing ; insomuch, that whatever de- 
pends merely on the division of sentences, on points, 
aspirations, and accents, cannot be said to rest ulti- 
mately, as the words themselves do, upon the au- 
thority of the sacred penmen. These particulars 
give free scope for the sagacity of criticism, and un- 
restrained exercise to the talent of investigating ; in- 
asmuch 
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asmuch as in none of these points is there any 
ground for the plea, of. inaeeeton eee ees 


§ 2. As to the ivision into chapters and verses, 
we know that the present is not that which obtained 
in primitive ages, and that even the earliest division 
is not derived from the Apostles, but from some of 
their first commentators, who, for the conveniency 


~ of readers, contrived this method. The division in- 


_ to chapters, that now universally prevails in Europe, 


derived its origin from cardinal Caro, who lived in. 
the twelfth century : the subdivision into verses is of 
no older date than the middle of the sixteenth cen- 


| tury, and was the invention of Robert Stevens. That 


there are many advantages which result from so ‘mi- 
nute a partition of the sacred oracles, cannot be de- 
nied. The facility with which any place, i in conse- 
quence of this method, is pointed out by the writer, 
and found by the reader, the easy recourse it gives, 
in consulting commentators, to the passage whereof — 
the explanation is wanted, .the aid it has afforded to. 
the compilers of concordances, which are of consi- 
derable assistance in the study of Scripture; these, 
and many other accommodations, have accrued from 
this contrivance. . 


§ 3. Iv is not, however, without its inconveni- 
ences. This manner of mincing a connetted work 


- into short sentences, detached from one another, not 


barely in appearance, by their being ranked under ~ 
separate numbers, and by the breaks in the lines, 
but in effect, by the influence which the text, thus 

par- 
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‘ parcelled out, has insensibly had on copiers and 
"translators, both in pointing, and in translating, is 
well suited to the species of composition which ob- 
tains in all the sacred books, except the Psalms, and 
the Book of Proverbs. To the epistolary and argu- 
- mentative style it is extremely ill adapted, as has 
been well evinced by Mr Locke ’*°; neither does it 
suit the historical. There are inconveniences which - 


would result from this way of dividing, even if exe- 


cuted in the best manner possible: but, though I am 
unwilling to detra& from the merit of an expedient 
-which has been productive of some good conse- 
quences, I cannot help observing that the inventors 
have been far too hasty in conducting the execution. 
The subje&t is sometimes interrupted by the di- 
vision into chapters. Of this I might produce many 
examples, but, for brevity’s sake, shall mention on- 
ly a few. "The last verse of the fifteenth chapter of 
Matthew is much more closely connected with what 
follows in the sixteenth, than with what precedes. 
In like manner, the last verse of the nineteenth 
chapter, Many shall be first that are last, and lasi 
that are frst, ought not to be disjoined, (I say 
not, from the subsequent chapter, but even) from 
the subsequent paragraph, which contains the para- 
ble of the labourers hired to work in the vineyard, 
brought merely in illustration of that sentiment, and 


beginning and ending with it. The first verse of the 
nS fifth 


120 Essay’ for the understanding of St. Pauls Epistles, pre- 
fixed to his paraphrase and notes on fome of the Epistles. 
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fifth chapter of Mark is much more properly joined 
to the concluding paragraph of the fourth chapter, 
as it shows the completeness of the miracle there re- 
lated, than to what follows in the fifth. The like 
may be remarked of the first verse of the ninth chap- 
ter. , Of the division into verses, it may be observ- 
ed, that it often occasions an Dia separation of 
the members of the same sentence '*’; nay, some- 
times, which 1s worse, the same verse comprehends 
a part of two different sentences. 

That this division should often have a bad effeat 
upon translators is inevitable. First, by attending 
narrowly to the verses, an interpreter runs the risk 
of overlooking. the right, and adopting a wrong, di- 
vision of the sentences. Of this I shall give one re- 
markable example from the Gospel of John ‘*’. 
‘Our Lord says, in one of his discourses, Eyw syut ‘o 
TOLMny “0 wane Hk YWWTHA) Toe Efkoly HOk ry Wear Hojo 
“ve To ELLY y Hasse ywwrKe fee 0 TATU, KAY) YlyW- 
OX) TOY Taree’ HAL THY burgny he Thy pd ‘mee Toy Sl 
@arwy. When the sentence is thus pointed, as it 
“ manifestly ought to be, and exhibited unbroken by 
the division into verses, no person can doubt that the 
following version is equally close to the letter and to 
the sense. J am the good Shepherd; I. both know 
any awn, and am known by them, even as the Father 
dinoweth me, and I know the Father ; and I lay 

down 


tar To Matth. xi. 2. we leet a verse without a Ley and 
ending with a comma. ; 


122 John, x. 14, 15. 
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down my life for the sheep. But its being divided 
into two sentences, and put into separate verses, has, 
occasioned the disjointed and i Improper version given 
in the common translation. 14. J am the good. 
Shepherd and know my sheep; and am known of 
mine: 15. As the Father knoweth me, even so know 
I the Father: and I lay down my life for the sheep. 
In this artificial distribution (which seems to have ori- 
ginated from Beza ; for he acknowledges that be- 
fore him, the fifteenth verse included only the last 
member, and J lay down, &c.) the second sentence 
is an abrupt, and totally unconnected, interruption — 
of what is: affirmed in the preceding words, and in 
the following. Whereas, taking the words as they 
stand naturally, it is an illustration by similitude quite 
in our Lord’s manner, of what he had affirmed in 
the foregoing words. But, though the translator 
should not be misled in this manner, a desire of pre- 
serving, in every verse of his translation, all that is 
found in the corresponding verse of his original, 
that he may adjust the one to the other, and give 
verse for verse, may oblige him to give the words a 
more unnatural arrangement, in his own language, 
than he would have thought of doing, if there had 
been no such division into verses, and he had been 
left to regulate himself solely by the sense. 


§ 4. INFLUENCED by these considerations, I 
have determined, neither entirely to rejeét the com- 
mon division, nor to adopt it in the manner which 
is usually done. To reje¢ it entirely, would be to 

give 
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give up one of the greatest conveniences we have in 
the use of any. version, for every purpose of occa- 
‘sional consultation, and examination, as well as for 
comparing it with the original, and with other ver- 
-sions. Nor is it enough that a more commodious 
division than the present may be devised, which 
shall answer all the useful purposes of the common > 
version, without its inconveniencies. Still there are 
some advantages which a new division could not have, 
at least, for many centuries. The common division, - 
such as it is, has prevailed universally, and does 
prevail, not in this kingdom only, but throughout 
all Christendom. Concordances in different lan- 
guages, commentaries, versions, paraphrases; all 
theological works, critical, polemical, devotional, 
practical, in their order of commenting on Scrip- 
ture, and in all their references to Scripture, regu- 
late themselves by it. If we would not then have a, 
new version rendered in a great measure useless, to 
those who read the old, or even the original, in the - 
form wherein it is now invariably printed, or who 
have recourse to any of the helps above mentioned, 
we are constrained to adopt, in some shape or other, 
the old division. 


§ 5. For these reasons, I have judged it neces- 
sary to retain it; but, at the same time, in order 
to avoid the disadvantages attending it, I have fol- 
lowed the method taken by some other editors, and 
confined it to the margin. This answers sufficiently © 
_ all the purposes of reference and comparison, with- 
. yea) . RE out 


three ordinary chapters, the second two long ones, 
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out tending: so directly to interrupt ithe reader, and 
divert him from perceiving the natural conneétion of 
the things treated. I have also adopted such a new 
division into seCtions and paragraphs, as appeared 
to me better suited than the former, both to the 
subjegt of these histories, and to the manner of treat- 
ing it. Nothing, surely, can be more incongruous, 
than to cut down a coherent narrative into shreds, 
and give it the appearance of a collection of apho- 
risms, This, therefore, I have carefully avoided. 
The seétions are, one with another, nearly equal to 
two chapters ; a few of them more, but many less. 


In’ making this division, I have been determined, 


partly by the sense, and partly by the size. In eve- 
ry seétion I have included such a portion of Scrip- 
ture as seemed proper to be read at one time, by 
those who -regularly devote a part of every day to 


‘this truly Christian exercise. To make all the por- 


tions of equal length, or nearly so, was utterly in- 
compatible with a proper regard to the sense. I have 
avoided breaking off in the middle of a distin@ story, 
parable, conversation, or even discourse, delivered 
in continuance. ' 

The length of three of the longest seétions in this 
work, was occasioned by the resolution, not to dis- 
join the parts of one continued discourse. ‘The sec- 
tions I allude to are, the sermon on the mount, and 
the prophecy on Olivet, as recorded by Matthew, 
together with our Lord’s valedictory consolations to 
his disciples, as related by John. The first occupies 


and 
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and the third four short chapters, But, though F 
have avoided making a separation, where the scope — 
of the place requires unity, I could not, in a consis-_ 


tency with any regard to size, allot a separate section _ 


to every separate incident, parable, conversation, or 
miracle. When these, therefore, are briefly relat- 
ed, insomuch that two or more of them can be in- 
cluded in a section of moderate length, I have sepa- 


rated them only by paragraphs. The length of the. 


paragraph is determined merely by the sense. Ac- 
cordingly, some of them contain no more than a 


verse of the common division, and others little less © 


than a chapter. One parable makes one paragraph. 


When an explanation is given separately, the expla-— 


nation makes another. When it follows immediate- 
ly, and is expressed very briefly, both are included. 
in one. Likewise one miracle makes one paragraph ; 
but when the narrative is interrupted, and another 


miracle intervenes, as happens in the story of the — 


daughter of Jairus, more. paragraphs are requisite. 
When the transition, in respect of the sense, seems 
to require a distinction more strongly marked, it has 
been judged expedient to leave a blank line, and be- 
gin the next paragraph with a word in capitals. 


§ 6. Ir was not.thought necessary to number the ~ 


paragraphs, as this way is now, unless in particular 
cases, and for special purposes, rather unusual ; and 
as all the use of reference and quotation may be suf- 
ficiently answered by the old division on the margin. 
In the larger distribution into sections, I have, ac- 

* cording 
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cording to the most. general custom, both numbered 
and titled them. But as'to this method of dividing, 
I will not pretend that it is not, in a good measure, 
arbitrary, and that it might not, with equal proprie- 
ty, have been conduéted otherwise. As it was ne- 
cessary to comprehend distin@ things in the same 
section, there was no clear rule by which one could, 
in all cases, be dire€ted where to make the separa- 
tion. It was indeed evident that, wherever it could 
occasion an unseasonable interruption in narration, 
dialogue, or argument, it was improper: and that 
this was all that could be ascertained with precision. 
The titles of the sections I have made as brief as pos- 
sible, that they may be the more easily remem- 
bered ; and have, for this purpose, employed words, 
as we find some employed in the rubric of the com- 
mon prayer, which have not been admitted into the 
text. -To these I have added, in the same taste, the 
contents of the section, avoiding minuteness, and 
giving only such hints of the principal matters, as 
may assist the reader to recall them to his remem- 
_brance, and may enable him, at first glance, to dis- 
cover whether a passage he is looking for, be in the 
_se¢tion, or not. I have endeavoured to avoid the — 
fault of those who make the contents of the chap- 
ters supply, in some degree, a commentary, limit- 
ing the sense of Scripture by their own ideas, Those | 
who have not dared to make so free with the text, 
have thought themselves entitled to make free with 
_these abridgments of their own framing. To insert 
thus without hesitation into the contents prefixed to 
VOL. Ile Fob. the 
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ihe several chapters, was thereby insinuate, aimder 


the shelter of i inspiration, doubtful meanings which — 
favour their own prepossessions, I cannot help con-— 


sidering as one way of handling the word of God de- 
ceitfully. I have, therefore, avoided throwing any 
thing into those summaries, which could be called 


explanatory, and have, ‘besides, thought it better to. 2 
assign them a separate place inthis work, where _ 


the reader may consult them, when he chuses, than 
to intermix them with = truths we have aaron 
from the sacred wiritenrestt. SR eae a 


§ 7. Mosr translators have found it necessary. to ~ 
supply some words, for the sake of perspicuity, and 


for accommodating the expression to the idiom of the 


language into which the version is made, who, at 


the ‘same time, to avoid even the appearance of as- _ 


suming an undue authority to themselves, have vi- 


sibly distinguished the words supplied, from the rest. i 
of the sentence. Thus the English translators, after . 


Beza and others, always put the words in Italics by 


which an ellipsis in the original, that does not suit - 


our idiom, is filledup. Though I approve their mo- _ 


tives in using this method, as they are strong indica-_ 


tions of fairness and attention to accuracy ; I cannot 


help thinking that, in the execution, they have — 


sometimes carried it to excess. In consequence of 

the stru€ture of the original languages, several things 

are distin@ly, though implicitly, expressed, which — 

- have no explicit signs in the sentence. ~The perso- 

nal pronouns, for example, both in power and in 
. number, 


° 


ae 
>. 
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number, are as clearly, though virtually, expressed. 
in their tongue, by the verb alone, as they are in 
ours, by a separate: sign. - ‘Thus, amo, in Latin, is - 
not less full and expressive than J love in English, 
or amavistis than ye have loved. And it would be 
exceedingly improper to say that in the former lan- 
guage there is an ellipsis of the pronoun, since the 
verb actually expresses it. For amo can be said of © 
none but the first person singular, and amavistis of 
none but the second person plural. The like holds 
in other instances. The adjective sometimes includes 
the power of the substantive. Bonus is a good man, 
bona a good woman, and bonum a good thing. 
Yet to mark an ellipsis arising from such a want as 
that of a word corresponding to man, woman, and 
thing, in the above-expressions, the Italic character» 
has sometimes been introduced, by our translators. 
§ 8. I rememper that, when I first observed 

this distin@tion of charaéter in the English Bible, be- 
ing thena sehool-boy, I asked my elder brother, who 
had been at college, the reason of the: difference. 
He told me that the words in Italics were words to. 


which there was nothing in the original that corres- 


ponded. ‘This: made me take greater notice of the 


difference’ afterwards, and often attempt to read, 


passing over those words entirely. As this some- 
times succeeded, without any appearance of deficien- 


_ cy imthe ‘sentence, I could not be satisfied with the 


propriety of some of the insertions. ‘These words 
FF2 par 
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particularly attracted my attention '*3: Tieo women — 
shall be grinding at the mill, where the word women 
is in Italics. I could not conceive where the occa- 
sion was for inserting this word. ‘Could it be more 
_ improper to say barely, two shall be grinding at the 
mill, than to say, as in the former verse, éwo shall 
be in the field, without limiting it to either sex? 
And since the Evangelist expressed both in the same 
manner, was any person entitled to make a differ- 
-ence? On having recourse again for information, I 
was answered that the Evangelist had not expressed 
them both in the same manner; that, on the con- 
trary, the first, as written by him, could be under- ' 
stood only of men, the second only of women; as 
all the words susceptible of gender were in the fied 
ticth verse in the masculine, and in the forty-first in 
the feminine. I understood the answer, . having, 
before that time, learnt as much Latin as sufficient- 
ly showed me the effect produced, by the gender, 
on the sense. What then appeared to me unaccount- 
able in the translators was, first, their putting the 
word women in Italics, since, tho’ it had not a parti- 
cular word corresponding to it, it was clearly compre- 
hended in the other words of the passage ; and, se- 
condly, their notadding men in the fortieth verse, 
because, by these two successive verses, the one in — 
the masculine, the other in the feminine gender, it 
appeared the manifest intention of the author to ac- 


quaint 


/ 43 Matth, xxiv: qo, 41; 
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quaint us, that both sexes would be involved in the | 
calamities of the times spoken of. 

_ This is but one instance of many which might be 
given to show how little dependance we can have on 
those marks; and that if the unlearned were to 
judge of the perspicuity of the original (as I once 
did) from the additions which it seems by the com- 

_.mon version to have required, their judgment would 

be both unfavourable, and erroneous. ‘The original 

- has, in many cases, a perspicuity, as well as energy, 
which the ablest interpreters find it difficult to con- 
vey into their versions. The Evangelist John says 
of our Lord **4, ee toe ue yASe, ma “or i101 auToy & 

; mapshaBov. I have expressed the sentiment, but not 
so forcibly, in this manner: /Ze came to his own 

land, and his own people did not receine him'?>. On 
the principles on which the English translation is, 
-conduéted, the words land and people ought to be 
visibly distinguished, as having no. corresponding 
names in the original. That the old interpreters 
would have judged so, we may fairly conclude from 
their not admitting them, or any thing equivalent, 

- into their version. Yet, that their version is, on this 
account, less explicit than the original, cannot be 
dopisted ee those that understand Greek, who must 

; THe rf3s be 


124 Jolm, i. 11. 
, 125 "The verse was so rendered in the former edition. In this 
I have preferred, He came tohis own home, and his own fa. 
mily did not receive him. By the same rule the words home 
and family should be distinguished here, as /and and pecple 
in the other case. ° 
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be sensible that, by the bare change of gender in 
the pronoun, the purport of those names is conveyed 
with the greatest clearness. See the note on that 
passage in the ease 4 Seiten hae 
§ 9. Our translators have not, “however, ob- 
served uniformly their manner of distinguishing by 
the aid of Italics, Indeed, if they had, their work 
must ‘have made a very motley appearance. On ma-_ 
ny occasions, the Hebrew or Greek name requires 
more than one word in our language to express a 
meaning which it often bears, and which alone stits 
the context. ‘There was no reason, in rendering 
yrAwoca™*® to put unknown in Italics, before the 
word tongue, a strange or unknown tongue being 
one very common signification of the word, in the 
best authors. Tyeypeoere 7 ig very ‘properly render- 
ed spiritual gifts ; it means no less, in the Apostle 
Paul’s language ; but there was no propriety in dis- 
tinguishing the word gifts by the Italic Jetter: for 
mycujocrey a Substantive, can in no instance, be ren- 
dered barely by the adjective spirifzal. Sometimes, 
the word in Italics is a mere intruder, to which there 
is not any thing in the import. of the original, any 
‘more than in the expression, either ‘explicitly, or 
‘implicitly, corresponding ; the sense, which in effe& 
it alters, being both clear and complete without it. 
For an example of this, 1 Sian recur to a passage on 
which 


126 1 Cor, xiv. 2, oh e37 y Cor, xjve 12; 
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which I had occasion formerly to remark '**, “ The 

<< just shall live by faith; but if any man draw 

“< back”’—where any man is foisted into the text, in 

violation of 'the rules of interpreting, which compel 

us to admit the third personal pronoun he, as clear- 


_ ly, though virtually, expressed by the verb. Ido 


not remember such another instance, in the English 
translation, though I had occasion to observe some- 
thing still more flagrant, in the version of the Old 

Testament Pig Junius and Tremellius xy 
ae 10. Ir must be rknaeietes however, that 
the insertion of a word, or of a few words, is some- 
times necessary, or at least convenient, for giving @ 
sufficiency of light to a sentence. For let it be ob- 
served, that this is not aftempting to give more per- 
spicuity to the sacred writings, in the translation, 
than was given them, by the inspired penmen, in 
the original. ‘The contemporar ies, particularly Hel- 
lenist Jews, readers of the original, had many ad- 
“vantages which, with all our assistances, we ‘cannot 
attain. Incidental allusions to rites, customs, facts, 
at that time, recent and well. known, now litthe 
_ known, and known only to a few, render some such 
expedient extremely proper. There are many things 
which it would have been superfluous in them to 
mention, which it may, nevertheless, be necessary 
for us to suggest. The use of this expedient has 
accordingly never been considered as. beyond the 
Ff 4 3 legiti- 


#3 Diss. X. Part V. § 10. 129 Diss. X. Part V. § 4. 
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legitimate province of the translator. It is a liberty, 

indeed, which ought to be taken with discretion, 

and never, but when the truth of what is supplied, 
and its appositeness, are both unquestionable. ‘When 
I recur to this method, which is but seldom, I dis- 
tinguish the words inserted by inclosing them in ~ 

crotchets, having reserved the Italic character pata a 
puERee now to be ieteiee 


s ll. In such a “ate as the acy entre tho? — 
j of the nature of history, is a history rather of 
teaching than of acting, and, in respect of the room 
occupied, consists in the relation of what was said 
more than of what was done; I thought it of con- 
Sequence to distinguish the narrative part which 
‘comes direétly from the Evangelist, from the inter- 
locutory part (if I may use the expression), or what- 
ever was spoken either by our Lord himself, or 
by any of the persons introduced into the work. 

To the former I have assigned the Italic, to the lat- 
ter the Roman charater. ‘Though the latter branch 
_in this distribution much exceeds in quantity the 
other, it is but a very inconsiderable part of that 
branch which is furnished by all the speakers in the 
history, Jesus alone excepted. Pretty long discourses, 
which run through whole successive chapters, are re- 


corded as colivenns by him, without any interrup- 
tion. 


ae 2. Now, my reasons for adopting this inetties 
are the two following : First, 1 was inclinable to ren- 


_ der 
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der it evident to every reader, ata single glance, how 
small a share of the whole the sacred penmen took 
» upon themselves. It is little, very little, which they 
say, as from themselves, except what is necessary 
for conneéting the parts, and for acquainting us 
with the most important faéts. Another reason for 
my taking this method was, because, in a few in- 
stances, a reader, though not adverting closely, (and 
what reader is always secure against such inadver- 
_tency ?) may not sufficiently distinguish what is said 
by the historian, from what is spoken by our Lord 
himself, or even by any of the other speakers, in a 
conversation reported of them. But it may be ob- 
_ jected, * May not this method sometimes, in dubious — 
* cases, confine the interpretation in such a way as 
$ to affe&t the sense ?? Lacknowledge that this is pos- 
_ sible; but it does not at present occur to my recol- 
- Jeétion, that there are cases in these histories, where-: 
in any material change would be produced upon the 
sense, in whichsoever of the two ways the words 
were understood. In most cases itis evident, with 
a small degree of attention, what are the words of 
the Evangelist the relater, and what are the words 
of the persons whose conversations he relates. 


_§ 13.'Tue principal use of the distinion here 
made is to quicken attention, or rather to supply a 
too common deficiency, which most readers are apt 
at intervals to experience, in attending. And even, 
at the worst, it does not limit the sense of the ori- 

epinal in one instance, out of twenty wherein it is li- 
mited 


i 
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mited by this pointing, which is now. ce ad- 
mitted by critics to have been in later times super-— 
‘added. Indeed, there can be no translation of any 
kind (for in translating there is always a choice of 
one out of several meanings, of which a word is 
susceptible) without such limitations of the sense. 
Yet the advantages of pointing and translating are 
too considerable to be given up, on account of an 
inconvenience more epraent 4 than real. — 


ig 6 14, Au that is iinecesat bea daicennetags 
when the case is doubtful, is to remark in the notes 
the different ways in which the passage may be un- . 
derstood, after having placed in the text that which 
appears to him the most probable. In like manner, 
in the case under consideration, wherever there ‘is 
the least scope for doubting, whether the words be 
those of the Evangelist, or those of any of the speak- 
ers introduced into the history, I assign to the pas- — 
sage in this version, the charatter which, to the best — 
of my judgment, suits it, giving in the notes the 
reasons of my preference, together with what may 
be urged for viewing it differently. It is, in effeét, 
the same rule which I follow in the case of various 
readings, and of words clearly susceptible of diffe- 
rent interpretations ;' also, when an alteration in the 
pointing would yield. a different sense. 
§ 15. Ir is proper to adda few things on the use 
I have made of the margin. And first of the side- 
margin. Oneuse has been already mentioned, to 
wit, 
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wit, for nats the epeiviers anid verses of the com- 
mon division. Beside these, and a little further 
from the text, I have noted, in the outer margin, the 
parallel places in the ‘other Gospels, the passages 
of the Old Testament quoted or alluded to; and al- 
‘so the places in Scripture, and those in the apocry- 
phal writings, where the same sentiment occurs, or 
the like incident is related. In this manner, I have 
endeavoured to avoid the opposite extremes into 
which editors have fallen, either of crowding the 
margin with references to places whose only reserh- 
_ blance was in the use of a similar phrase or identical 
expression, or of overlooking those passages where- 
in there is a material coincidence in the thought. 
To prevent, as much as possible, the confusion aris- 
ing from too many references, and figures in the 
margin, and, at the same time, to omit nothing use- 
ful, Ihave, at the beginning of every paragraph, re- 
ferred first to the parallel places, when there are 
“such places, in the other Gospels. As generally 
the resemblance or coincidence affects more than 
‘one verse, nay, sometimes, runs through the whole 
of a paragraph ; Ihave made the reference to the 
first verse of the corresponding passage serve for a 
reference to the whole; and, in order to distinguish 
such a reference from that to a single verse or sen- 
tence, I have marked the former by a point at the 
upper corner of the figure, the latter by a point at 
the lower corner, as is usual at the end of a sen- 
tence. I have adopted the same method in references 
to the old Testament, to mark the difference between 
those 
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those where only one verse is quoted or alluded to, 
-and those wherein the allusion is to two or more in 
succession.—These are the only purposes to ok 
I have appropriated the side-margin, “ 
To give there a literal version of the peculiar. 
ties of idiom, whether Hebraisms or Grecisms, of 
the original, and all the possible ways in which the 
words may otherwise be rendered, has never appear- 
ed to me an object deserving a tenth part. of the at- 
_ tention and time, which it requires from a translator. _ 
To the learned such information is of no significancy. 
To those who are just beginning the study of the 
Janguage, it may indeed give a little assistance. To 
those who understand only the language of the 
translation, it is, in my judgment, rather prejudicial 
_than useful, suggesting doubts which readers of this 
stamp are not qualified for solving, and which often 
a little knowledge in philology would entirely dissi- 
pate. All that is requisite is, where there is a real 
ambiguity in the text, to consider it in the notes. As 
therefore the only valuable purpose that such mar- 
ginal information can answer, is to beginners in the — 
study of the sacred languages, and as that purpose 
so little coincides with the design of a>translation of 
the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue; I could not 
discover the heheh propria in giving it a bine 
in this work, ve 
§ 16. THe foot-margin I have reserved for dif- 
ferent purposes ; first, for the explanation | of such 
appellatives, as do not admit a proper translation in- 
to 
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to our language, and as, by consequence, render it’ 
necessary for the translator to retain the original 
term. This I did not consider as a proper subject. 
for the notes, which are reserved chiefly for what. 
requires criticism and argument: whereas all the 
explanations requisite in the margin, are commonly 
such as do not admit a question among the learned. 
Brief explanations, such as those here meant, may 
_ be justly considered as essential to every. translation 
into which there is a necessity of introducing foreign. 
words. The terms which require such explanations, 
to wit, the names of peculiar offices, sects, festivals, 
ceremonies, coins, measures, and the like, were 
considered formerly ‘3°. _ Of certain terms, however, 
which come under some of these denominations, I 
have not judged it necessary to give any marginal - 
explanation. The reason is, as they. frequently oc- 
cur in the sacred books, what is mentioned there 
concerning them sufficiently explains the import of 
the words. The distin@ion of Pharisee and Sad- 
ducee, we learn chiefly from the Gospel itself ; and 
in the Old Testament, we are made acquainted with 


| the sabbath, circumcision, and passover. 


Those things which stand most in need of a mar- 
- ginal explanation, are offices, coins, measures, and. 
such peculiarities in dress as their phylacteries and 
tufts or tassels at the corners of their mantles. In 
like manner their division of time, even when it 
does not occasion the introduction of exotic terms, 


is 
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id apt to mislead the unlearned, as it differs widely 
from the division'which obtains with us. Thus we 
should not readily take the third hour of the day to 
/mean nine o *clock 1 in the morning, or the sixth hour 
“to mean noon. Further, when to Hebrew or Syriac 
expressions an explanation is subjoined in the text, 
as is done to the words, Talitha cumi, Immanuel, J 
Ephphatha, and to our Lord’s exclamation on the 
cross, there is no occasion for the aid of the margin. | 
When no explanation is given in the text, as in the 
case of the word Hosanna, Ihave supplied it on 
the margin. Of the etymological signification of 
proper names, I have given an account, only when 
- there is in the text an allusion to their etymology, in 
_which case to know the primitive import of the term — 
is necessary, for Radeeeimee the es 





5 17. eigen is ofl one other use to which I 
have applied the foot-margin. The Greek word 
xupi@» was employed by the Seventy, not only for. 
rendering the Hebrew word adon, that is, lord or 
master, but also to supply the word Jenova, which 
was used by the Jews as the proper name of God, 
but which a species of superstition that, by degrees, 
came generally to prevail among them, hindered 
them from transplanting into. the Greek language. _ 
As the name Jehovah, therefore, was peculiarly ap- 
propriated to God ; and, as the Hebrew adon, and 
the Greek kyrios, like the Latin dominus, and the 
English Jord, are merely appellatives, and used pro- 
miscuously of God, angels, and men, I thought it 

not 


! 
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not improper, when a passage in the New Testament 
is quoted or introduced from the Old, wherein the 
word rendered in Greek kyrios, is in Hebrew, Je- 
‘hovah, to mark this name in the margin. At the 
same time let it be observed, that I have made no 
difference in the text of the version, inasmuch as no 
difference is made on the text of the Evangelists my 
original, but have used the common English name 
Lord in’ addressing God, where they have em- 
ployed the common Greek name seyeta 
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The | Notes. 


T SHALL now conclude with laying a few things 
before the reader, for opening more fully my design 
in the notes subjoined to this version. I have in 
the title denominated them critical and explanatory : 
explanatory, to point out the principal intention of 
them, which is to throw light upon the text, where 
it seems -needful for the discovery of the dire&t and 
- grammatical meaning ; critical, to denote the means 
' principally employed for this purpose, to wit, the. 
rules of criticism on manuscripts and versions, in 
what concerns language, style, and idiom. I have | 
called them notes rather than annotations, to sug- 


gest 
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gest that, as much as possible, I. have studied. bre- 
vity, and avoided expatiating on any topic. ipo KOR, 
this reason, when the import of the text is so evi- _ 
dent as to need no illustration, I have purposely a-_ 
voided. diverting the reader’s attention, by an unne- 
cessary display of quotations from ancient , authors, 
sacred or profane. As I would withhold nothing of © 
real utility, I recur to classical authority, when it — 
appears necessary, but not when a recourse to it 
might be charged with ostentation. A commentary 
was not intended, and therefore, any thing like a 
continued explanation of the text is not to be ex- 
pected. The criticisms and remarks here offered 
are properly scholia, or glosses on passages of doubt- 
ful, or difficult, interpretation ; and not comments. . 
The author is to be considered as, merely, a scho- 
last, not a commentator. Thus much may suffice, — 
as to the general design. In regard to some things, 
it will be proper to be more particular. 

§ 2. From the short account of my plan here gi- 
ven, it may naturally and justly be inferred, that I 
have shunned entirely the discussion of abstract the- _ 
ological questions, which have afforded inexhaustible — 
matter of contention, not in the schools only, but in. 
the church, and have been the principal subje& of — 
many commentaries of great name. To avoid con= 
troversy of every kind is, I acknowledge, not to 
be attempted by one who, in his remarks on Scrip- 
ture, often finds himself obliged to support contro- 
verted interpretations of passages, concerning the 

sense 
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sense of which there are various opinions. But 
questions of this kind, though sometimes related to, 
are hardly ever coincident with, the speculative points’ 
of polemic theology. ‘The latter are but deduced, 
and for the most part indireétly, from the former. 
Even controvertists have sometimes the candour 
(though a class of men not remarkable for candour) 
to admit the justness of a grammatical interpreta- 

tion which appears to favour an antagonist ; no doubt 
_ believing, that the deduétion, made by him from 
the text, may be eluded otherwise than by a diffe- 
rent version.—But my reasons, for keeping as clear’ 
as possible of all scholastic disputes, are the follow 


ml he : 
eis Ps 


» § 3. First, if, in such a work-as this, a man 
were disposed to admit them, it is impossible to say 
how far they would, or should, carry him. ‘The 
different questions which have been agitated, have 
all, as parts of the same system, some connection, 

- natural or artificial, among themselves. The expla- 
"nation and defence of one draws in, almost neces- 
sarily, the explanation and defence of another on 
which it depends. Besides, those conversant in sys- , 
tematic divinity, scarcely read a verse in the Gospel,” 
which they do not imagine capable of being employ- 
ed plausibly, or which, perhaps, they have not seen 
or heard employed, either in defending, or in at- 
tacking some of their dogmaes. Whichsoever of 
these be the case, the staunch polemic finds himself 
equally obliged, for what he reckons the cause of 

VOL. Il. Gg truth, 
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truth, to discuss the controversy. 1 know no way 
so proper for escaping such endless embarrassments, — 
as to make it a rule to admit no questions but those 
which serve to evince either the authentic endings 
or cig just shes one of the = 


6 4. My second reason is, 1 have not ‘known 
any interpreter, who thas meddled with controversy, 
whose translation is not very sensibly injured by it. 
Disputation is a species of combat; the desire of 
victory is natural to combatants, and is commonly, 
the further they engage, found to ‘become the more _ 
ardent. ‘The fairness and impartiality of a professed 
disputant, who being, at the same time, a transla- 
tor, has, in the latter capacity, the moulding of the 
arguments ito which, in the former, he must recur, 
will mot ibe deemed, in the office of translating, great- 
_ dy to be depended on. A man, however honest in 
his intentions, ought not to trust -himself in such a— 
case. ‘Under so powerful a temptation, «tis often 
impossible to preserve the judgment unbiassed, tho’ 
the will should remain uncorrupted. And I am 
strongly inclined to think that, if Beza shad not ac- 
companied his translation with his controversial com- 
“mentary, he would not ‘have ‘been capable of such 
flagrant wresting of the words, and perversion of 
ithe sense, of his author, as he ‘is sometimes justly 
chargeable with. ‘But, in rendering a passage in 
the version, to be.presently converted into an argu- 
ment inthe annotations, it was not easy for a trans- 
Jator of so great ardour, to refrain from giving it 

“roi the 
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the turn that, would. best suit the purpose, of which, 
as annotator, he never lost sight, and for which, 
oth version, and commentary, seem to have been 
undertaken, the defence of the theology of his party. 


.§ 5. My, third reason for declining all such dis- 
putes is, because the much greater part, of them, 
even those which are treated .by the disputants, on 
both sides, as very important, have long appeared to 
me, in no other light, than that of the foolish ques- 
tions which the Apostle | warns Titus to avoid’, as 
unprofitable and vain; or of the profane babblings 
and oppositions of science, falsely so called, against 
which he repeatedly cautioned Timothy '**. If we may 
judge of them.by their éffects, as of the tree by its 
fruits, we ball. certainly be led to this conclusion. 
For, from,the marks which the Apostle |has given 
of .the logomachies, or strifes of words, then begin- 
ning to prevail, wehave the utmost .reason to con- 
clude, that a great.proportion of our scholastic dis- 
putes come under the same denomination. What 
charaéter has he given of the vain janglings of his 
day, which is wanting in those. of ours? ,Do not 
the latter gender. contention as successfully as ever 
the former did? Cannot we say, with as . much 
truth of these, as Paul did. of those, hereof cometh 
ENVY strife, revilings, evil sur "MUSINESs perverse dis- 
puting 's of men of corrupt.minds ? Do our babblings, 
any more than theirs, minister godly edifying § > Do 

G2 they 
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they not, on the contrary, with equal speed, when 
they are encouraged, increase unto more ungodli-— 
ness? Have our polemic divines, by their abstruse 
researches and metaphysical refinements, contributed 
to the advancement of charity, love to God, and 
love to man? Yet this is, in religion, the great ¢ end 
of all; for charity is the end of the commandment, — 
and the bond ‘of perfeétness. These questions I 
leave with every considerate reader. The proper 
answers will, with the aid of a little experience and 
reflection, be so quickly Bi aig ein to a that he 
bak need no paige. ‘ 


- 6. Lastiy, Though Iam far from putting all 
questions in theology ona level, the province of the 
translator, and that: of the controvertist are so dis- 
tint, and the talents requisite in the one, so diffe- 
rent from those requisite in the other, that it appears 
much better to keep them separate. I have, there- 
fore, in this work, confined myself entirely to the 
former. . 


§ 7. Furruer, Ido not attempt, in the notes, 
to remove every kind of textuary’ difficulty in the 
books here translated; such, for example, as arise 
from apparent contraditions in the accounts of the 
different Evangelists, or from the supposed contradic- 
tion of contemporary authors, or such as are merely 
chronological or geographical. Not. that I consider 
these, like the dogmaes of the controvertist, as with- 
out the sphere of a critic on jhe sacred text ; not 


that 
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that I make it, as in the former case, a rule to ex- 
clude them, if any thing new and satisfactory should 
occur to me to offer: but because, on most ques- 
tions of this nature, all the methods of solution, 
known to me, are either trite or unsatisfactory. 
Much has been written for solving the difficulty 
arising from the different accounts given of our 
Lord’s genealogy by Matthew and Luke; and dif- 
ferent hypotheses have been framed for this pur- 
pose. Though I do not pretend to have reached 
certainty on this question, I incline most to the 
opinion of those who make the one account the 
pedigree of Joseph, the other that of Mary. But 
having nothing to advance which has not been al- 
ready said over and over by others, and the evidence 
not being such as to put the matter beyond doubt ; 
I see no occasion for a note, barely to tell my opi- 
nion, which is entitled to no regard from the reader, 
unless so far as it is supported by evidence. 

For similar reasons, I have avoided entering up- 
on the examination of the difficulties occasioned by 
the different accounts given of our Lord’s resurrec- ° 
tion, and his appearances to his disciples after it. 
On some of these points there is ardanger lest an 
interpreter be too hasty in deciding. A judgment 
rashly formed may give his mind such a bias as shall 
affect his translation, and lead him to make stretches 
- in support of his opinion, which the laws of criticism 
do not warrant. I acknowledge, on the other hand, 
that there aré instances wherein a small variation, 
yery defensible in the pointing, or in rendering a 

Gg 3 par- 
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particular expression, may totally remove a diffitulty 
or apparent contradiction; Insuch a case, it would 
be both uncandid and injudicious, not to give that, 
of all the interpretations whereof the words are — 
_ susceptible, which is attended with the least difficulty ; 
and, if the interpretation be uncommon, to assigit 
the reasons in the notes: But, to do’ violence to the 
rules of construétion, and distort the words, for thé 
sake of producing the solution of a difficulty, is, in’ 
effet, to substittite our own conjéctures for the word: 
of God, and thus to put off human conceit for ce- 
lestial verity. _It is far better to leave the matter as 
we found it. In solving difficulties to which we find: 
ourselves unequal, future expositors may be more 

successful. - raz 
§ 8. One great fault, far too common with’ 
scriptural critics, is, that they would be thought to 
know every thing: and they are but too prone to 
think so concerning themselvés. This tends to re- 
tard (instead of accelerating) their progress in true 
knowledge. Men are unwilling to part with what 
they fancy they have gotten a sure hold of, or to be 
easily stript of what has cost them time ‘and painful 
study to acquire. Custom’ soon supplies the place of 
argument ; and what at first may have appeared to be 
reason, settles into prejudice. It is necessary, in our 
present state, that habit should have influence even 
on our opinions. But it is particularly fortunate 
when the habit, in matters of judgment, extends 
not barely to the cotichisions, but to the premises ; 
not 
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not to the opinions only, but to the reasons on which 
we have founded them. When this is the case, we 
experiencé all the advantages derived from an habi- 
tual association, without much danger of bigotry or 
blind attachment. Now it is well known, that opi- 
nions hastily formed, preclude all the advantage 
which may afterwards redound froni better informa- 
tion. The truth of this remark is, even in the ordi- 
lary affairs of life, too well seen and felt, in its un- 
happy consequences, every day. 


. § 9. Acarin, I have, in these notes, avoided 
meddling with questions rélating to the order in which 
_the different miracles were performed, andthe dis- 
courses spoken, and also settling the doubts which 
have been raised concerning the identity or diversity 
of some of the faéts arid speeches recorded by the 
different Evangelists. I have shunned, in like man- 
ner, all inquiry abdut the time occupied by our 
Lord’s ministry, and about several other historical 
questions which have been much canvassed, I do 
not say that such inquiries are useless, A connec- 
tion with the evidence of other points, which may 
be of great importance, may confer on some of 
them a consequence, much beyond, what, at first, 
we should be apt to imagine. But, in general, I do 
hot hesitate to affirm that, though I have occasional- 
ly attended to such inquiries, I have not been able 

to discover that their consequence is so great as some 
seem to make it. They are still, upon the whole, 
_ rather curious than useful. Besides, on the greater 
Gg dee “> part 
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part of them, Kittle 3 is to be expebted aia uncer-. 
tainty and doubt. arg KM Eg 
Some people have so strong a propensity to form 
fixt opinions on every subject to which they turn 
their thoughts, that their mind will ‘brook no delay. 
They cannot bear to doubt or hesitate. Suspense in 
judging, is to them more insufferable, than the ma- 
nifest hazard of judging wrong: and, therefore, 
when they have not sufficient evidence, they will 
form an opinion from what they have, be it ever so 
‘little ; or even from their own conjectures, without 
any evidence at all. Now, to believe without proper 
evidence, and to doubt when we have evidence suf-— 
ficient, are equally the effects, not of the strength, 
but of the weakness, of the understanding. In ques- 
tions, therefore, which have appeared to me either 
unimportant, or of very dubious solution, I have 
thought it better to be silent, than to amuse the read- 
er, with those remarks in which I have myself found - 
no satisfa€tion. In a very few cases, however, I 
have, in some measure, departed from this rule ; 
and, in order to prevent the reader from being mis- 
led in a matter of consequence, by explanations 
more specious than solid, have even attempted to re- 
fute those solutions given by others, which appear- 
ed to pervert the sense, though I had nothing satis- 
factory of my own to substitute in their place’3%, 
Having said thus much of the purposes for which 
the notes are not, it is proper now, to mention those - 
for which they are, intended. 
‘ § 10. 


133 See the note on Mark, x. 30. 
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§ 10. First, then, as was hinted before, such. 


different readings as affect the sense, and are toler- 
ably supported by manuscripts, versions, or their 
own intrinsic evidence, insomuch, that the judg- 
ments of the learned are divided concerning them, 
are commonly given in the notes: their evidence 


briefly stated, and the reason assigned for the read- ~ 


ing adopted in the translation. In this I carefully 


avoid all minuteness, having no intention to usurp 
the province, or supersede the labours, of those who 


have, with so much laudable care and diligence, col- 


le&ed those variations, and thereby facilitated the 


work of other critics. Indeed, as the variations are 


comparatively few, which are entitled to a place 
here ; and as, in those few, I do not enter into par- 
ticulars, but only give what appears the result of the 
evidence on both sides, I cannot be said, in any res- 
pect, to interfere with the departments of such cri- 
tics as Mill and Wetstein. The little which occurs 
here ought, on the contrary, to serve as a spur to 
the learned reader, to the more assiduous study of 
this important branch of sacred literature. In like 
manner, variations of consequence, affecting the 
sense, in.versions of such venerable antiquity as the 
Syriac and the Vulgate, though not accompanied 
with correspondent readings in any Greek copies, 
are not often passed over unobserved. In all dubi- 
ous cases, I give my reason for the reading prefer- 
red in this translation, whether it be the common 
reading or not; and, after znsntioning the other, 


with 
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with what may be urged in its favour, leave the rea- 
der to his choice. » 


is 11. Pre sie and the principal end ff these 
notes, is to assign the reasons for the way wherein 
the words or sentences of the original are rendered 
in this translation. | As it would have been impro- 
per; becatse unnecessary, to give a reason for the 
manner wherein every word, or even sentence; is 
translated, I shall here mention the particular cases 
in which it has been judged expedient to offer some- - 
thing in the notes in vindication of the version. The 


first is; when the rendering given to the words does 


not coincide in meaning with that of the common 
version. Where the difference is manifestly and 
only in expression, to make remarks must generally 
appear superfluous ; the matter ought to be left to the 
taste and discernment of the reader. ‘To attempt a 
defence of every alteration of this kirid, would both 
extend the notes to an unmeasurable length, and ren- 
der them; for the most part, very insignificant. 

But, secondly, there are a few instances wherein 
all the difference in the version may, in fat, be 
merely verbal, though not manifestly so ; and there- 
fore as, to thé generality of readers, they will at first 
appear to affet the sense, it may be of consequence 
to take notice of them. The difference between 
sound and sense, the words afd the meaning, the’ . 
élearly founded in the nature of things, is not always 
so obvious as we should imagine. THat, in language, 
the connection between the sign and the thing signi- 

fied 
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fied is merely artificial, cannot admit a question. 
Yet, the tendency of the mind, when much habitu- 
ated to particular sounds, as the signs of certain con- 
ceptions, is to put both on the footing of things na- 
turally conneéted. Inv consequence of this, a differ- 
ence only in expression may appear to alter the sen- 


timent, or, at least, very much'to enervate and ob= 


-scure it. For this reason, in a few cases, wherein 
the change made on the place is, in effe@, merely 
verbal; I have, to obviate mistakes, and to show 
that, in alterations even of this kind; I have been 
determined by reasons which appear to me weighty, 
_ aftémpted a brief illustration in the notes. 

Thirdly, in certain cases, wherein there is no dif- 


ference between the common translation and the 


present, either in thought or in expression, but 
wherein both differ from that of other respectable 
interpréters, or wherein the common version has 
been combated by learned critics; I have assigned my 
reasons for concurring with the English translators, 
and for fiot being determined by such criticisms, 
though ingenious, and though supported by writers 
of chara&ter. This is the more necessary, as there 
has been, of late; both abroad and at home, a pro- 
fusion of criticisms on the sacred text; and many 
new vérsions have been attempted, especially in 
France and England. As these must be supposed 
to have had some influence on critical readers, it 
would have been improper to overlook entirely their 
remarks. Swch, therefore, as seem to be of mo- 
mient, and have come to my knowledge, or occur- 

red 
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red to my memory, I have occasionally taken notice 
of. ‘This Ihave done, with a view sometimes to con- 
firm their reasoning, sometimes to confute it, or, at 
least, to show that it is not so decisive as a sanguine 
-philologist (for even philologists are sometimes san- 
guine in deciding) is apt toimagine. In this article, 
the learned reader will find many omissions, arising 
partly from forgetfulness, and. partly from the differ- 
ent judgments which are’ inevitably formed, by dif 
ferent persons, concerning the importance of parti- 
cular criticisms. | When the decision of any point 
may be said to depend, in whole or in part, on what 
has been discussed in. the Preliminary Dissertations, 
I always, to avoid repetitions, refer to the paragraph 
or paragraphs of the Dissertation, where such a dis- 
cussion is to be found. . ee, 
§ 12. ANOTHER purpose for which I have some- 
times employed the notes, is the explanation of a 
name or word which, though from scriptural use it 
be familiar to our ears, has little currency in con- 
versation, because rarely or never applied to any 
common subject. Of this kind are the words para-, 
ble, publican, scribe, of which I have attempted an 
explanation in the notes: add to these all the terms 
which, though current in conversation, have some- 
thing peculiar in their scriptural application. I have 
generally avoided employing words in. meanings 
which they never bear in ordinary: use. As it is 
from the: prevailing use that words, as signs, may , 
be said to originate, and by it that their import is as- 
’ -certained, 
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certained, such peculiarities rarely fail to create some 
obscurity. There are, nevertheless, instances in all 
languages, in which, on certain subjects (for reli- 
gion is not singular in this), common terms have 
something peculiar in ‘their application. In such 
cases, we cannot avoid the’ peculiarity of meaning, 
without having recourse to circumlocution, or such 
other expedients as would injure the simplicity of the 
expression, and give the appearance of affectation to 
the language. When, therefore, I have thought it 
necessary to employ such words, I have endeavour- 
ed to ascertain the scriptural acceptation in the notes ; 
or, if the explanation has been anticipated in these 
Dissertations; I have referred to the place. Of such 
peculiarities, which are far from being numerous 
in this version, the essai will serve as exam- 
ples. & 

The first shall be the word lawyer, which I have, 
_ after the old translators, retained as the version of 
yoyin@- 3; not that it entirely answers in the Gospel to 
the English use, but because it has what I may call 
an analogical propriety, and bears nearly the same 
relation to their word you@-, that the word lawyer 
bears to our word law. The deviation from com- 
mon use is, at most, not greater than that of the 
words patron and client, in the translation of. any 
Roman historian. Some, indeed, have chosen to 
render youin@ scribe, and others, for the same rea- 
son, to render yeajmpuerevg lawyer, because in one 
~ instance, a person called yous@» in one Gospel 734, 
i 1S 
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_ is. named in another" yenymarevs. But this argue 
ment is not conclusive. Jonathan, David's uncle, | 
we are told"3°, was .a counsellor, a wise man, and 
a scribe. Can we infer from this, that these are sy- . 
nonymous .words? The contrary, think, may :be 
concluded with much greater reason. If then, Jo- 
nathan had been called ‘by one historian barely.a 
counsellor, and by another barely a scribe, it would 
not have been:just to:infer that counsellor and scribe, 
though both, in this instance, applicable to.the same 
person, are words of the same import. ‘Yet.the ar- 
gument is no better in the present case. ‘That there — 
is, however, an affinity in their significations can © 
hardly be doubted, as:both belonged to the:literary 
profession, which.was not very extensive'among the 
Jews. But that they are .not entirely coincident, may 
be inferred from a passage in Luke *37, where we 
are informed.that our Lord, after severely censuring 
the practices of the Scribes yea mares, and Phari- 
sees, is addressed:in this manneriby ohe.of the yoyu- 
xo1, who happened to be.present, Master, thus say- 
mg, thou reproachest us also. That .the reproach 
extended to them he infers from. the-thing. said, thus 
saying, but there: had:been no occasion for inference, 
if they had been addressed by their common appella- 
tion, andiif scrzhbe and lawyer had meant the same 
thing. Neither,.in that case, could he-have said ys 
also, that is, us.as .well as those whom thou hast 
named, 


135 Mark, xii. 28, #36 y Chron, xxvii. 32. 
137 Luke, xi. 45. 
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named, the Scribes and Pharisees. Our Lord’s re- 
ply makes jit, if possible, still more evident, that 
though what he had said, did indeed comprehend 
them, :the title which he jhad used, did not necessa- 
rily imply so much. W/o unto you uso, ye law- 
yers, KAT “YMIN rors vowsnorg nae" 38, which could 
not hhaye been so expressed, if the denunciation im- 
“mediately preceding, had been addressed to them by 
name, Others think youim@> equivalent to yowol- 
dacxarG», rendering both Doctor of the law. But 
as we have not sufficient evidence that there is in 
these a perfect coincidence in meaning, and as they 
are differently rendered in the Syriac version, it is 
better to preserve the distinGtion which the original 
makes, at least in the names, 
Another example of a small deviation from fami- 
liar language, is in the word sinner, “epecre]wr@r, 
which, in common use, is applicable to every ration- | 
al being not morally perfect, butfrequently in Scrip. 
ture denotes a person ofa profligate life. Now as the 
frequency of this application, and the nature of the 
occurrences, remove all doubt as-to the meaning, it 
may ibe considered as one of those Hebrew idioms, 
which it is proper-in a translator to preserve. Nei- 
ther desert nor wilderness exactly corresponds to 
sen» in the New Testament '? ; but they are near 
enough to answer the purpose better than a periphra- 
sis. The like may be said of neighbour, which, in 
familiar language, is never used with so great lati- . 
tude 


138 Luke, xi. 46. 139 Mark, i. 3. N. 
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tude as in holy writ. And in general, when words 
in scriptural use are accompanied with perspicuity, 
they ought to be preferred to words in greater curs 
rency, which are not used in the common transla- 
tion ; and that even though the import of these more 
filllitin? words should be sufficiently apposite.» It is 
for this reason alone, that in relation to human cha- 
raéters, we should reckon it more suitable to the 
language of the Spirit, to say ny feces than virtu- 
ous, just than ek on 


§ 13. THe only other use I have made of the 
notes, and that but seldom, is to remark passingly 
what may serve either to illustrate the character of 
the style of those writings, or to display the spirit 
which everywhere animates them: for in these we 
discover the intrinsic evidences they carry of a divine 
original. This has induced me, sometimes, to take no- 
tice also of the moral lessons to which some things . 
naturally lead the attention of the serious reader. 
There is not, on this ground, the same hazard, as 
on the speculative questions of school-divinity, of 
rousing even among Christians, a whole host of op- 
ponents, or stirring up unedifying and undetermin- 
able disputes. Pra€tical observations, though too 
little minded, are hardly ever controverted. Besides, 
they are not of that kind of questions which genders 
strife, but are most evidently of that which ministers 
godly edifying. On this article, some will think 
that I have been too sparing. But, in my judgment, 
it is only in very particular a that the introduc- 

tion 
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tion of such hints is pertinent, in a scholiast. When 
the scope of the text is manifestly practical, it is e- 
nough that we attend to the sacred authors. To 
enforce what they say, by obtruding on the reader, 
remarks to the same purpose, might appear a super- 
fluous, or even officious, interruption. ‘The effec 
is fully as bad when the observation, however good 
in itself, appears far-fetched : for the best things do 
not answer out of place. Perhaps the least excep- . 
tionable account that can be given of such remarks 

' - as are at once pertinent, and efficacious, is, that they 

arise naturally, though not obviously, out of the 

subject. 


§ 14. To conclude; as I do not think it the best 
way of giving an impartial hearing to the sacred au- 
thors, to interrupt the reading of them every mo- 
ment, for the sake of consulting either the glosses, 

_or the annotations, of expositors, I have avoided of- 
fering any temptation to this practice, having placed 
the notes at the end. When a portion of Scripture, 
such as one of the sections of this version, is intend- 
ed to be read, it is better to read it to an end with- 
out interruption. The scope of the whole is in this 
way more clearly perceived, as well as the connec- 

_ tion of the parts. Whereas, when. the reader finds 
the text and the notes on the same page, and under 
his eye, at once, the latter tend, too evidently, to 
awake his curiosity, and, before he has proceeded 
in the former far enough to have a distin& view of 
the scope of the passage, to call off his attention ; 

VOL. Il. Hh but 
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but when they are separated, as in this work, it may 
be supposed, that a reader will finish at least a para- 
graph, before he turn over to a distant part of the 
book. ‘This method gives this advantage even to the 
notes, if judicious, that as the argument there used, | 
in favour of a particular reading, or of a particular 
rendering, of a sentence, is often drawn from the 
scope and connection of the place, he will be better 
qualified to judge of the justness of the criticism. 
It ought always to be remembered that an acquain- 
_ tance with the text is the principal objet. Recourse 
to the notes may be had only occasionally, as a man, 
when he meets with some difficulty, and is ata loss 
how to determine, recurs to the judgment of a friend. — 
For the same reason I have also avoided inserting 
any marks in the text referring tothem. ‘The refer- 
ence is sufficiently ascertained in the notes them- 
selves, by the common marks of chapter and verse. 
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